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AMONG THE LILIES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 
Sue stood among the lilies 
In sunset’s brightest ray ; 
Among the tall June lilies, 
As stately fair as they; 
And I, a boyish lover then, 
Looked once, and, lingering, looked same 
And life began that day, 





She sat among the lilies, 
My sweet, all lily-pale ; 
The summer lilies distened, 
I whispered low my tale. 
Oh! golden anthers, breathing balm, 
On! hush of peace, oh! twilight calm, 
Did you or I prevail? 


She lies among the lily-snows, 
Beneath the wintry sky ; 
All round her and about her 
The buried lilies lie. 
They will awake at touch of Spring, 
And she, my fair and flowef-like thing, 
In spring-time—by and by. 
ST 


THE BRYANT..TESTIMONIAL 
VASE, 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM ©. WILKINSON. 


Tue last number of The Art Journal.con- 
tains some handsomely engraved designs 
of vases which -were. proposed for the 
choice of the committee in charge of this 
delicate trust, to auswer the purpose of a 
testimonial to the noble and venerable poet 
whom we are all so happily united in hon- 
oring.. The committee would perhaps have 
acted prudently had they, before their final 
decision. was made, submitted the offerings 
of the various competing artists to public 
criticism and discussion. As one entitled. 
at least by loyal admiration of Mr. Bryant's 
character and genius to entertain an opin- 
ion, | venture to. make herewith, ex post 
Sacto though. it . be, the tender of my own 
individual impressions.on the subject, I. 
do so with entire frankness, but certainly 
without. pretending to any_ particular 
knowledge of. the technics of the matter. 
I merely. address myself as a layman in 
criticism: and sppreciation of art to the 
common sense of the cultivated public. 

_ Given .the subject, Mr. Bryant, and tbe 
object, a testimonial to his character; his 
genius, and his achievements—required, an. 
appropriate. design. . This is. the simple 
problem to be solved. Well, Mr. Bryant, 
whatever else he may be—patriot, political 
economist, philanthropist, journalist, occa-. 
sional orator even—is abpve all a poet, 
and ip poetry an artist. . Let the testimo-, 
nial, then, be a work of art. So much .is 
easily settled. In. what form of art? The 
sculpturesque quality of Mr. Bryant’s per- 
sonaland civic character, and of bis literary 
productions as well, naturally points our 
choice to something in the way of sculp- 
ture. .. The classic and befitting convention 
ip such a case fayors a fictile rather than a 
strictly sculptile form. A vase, for in- 
stance, is better than a piece of 
The material ‘should bé rib. 2A ike 
same time, the effect of size and hight must 
Bot be. disregarded. Silver, upon the 
he is preferable to gold. a 

far, then, we conclude that ® vase 
sive al plied lot orpose. ie 
aati more fit suggests itself, 


A 


indeed, it were an Fabia choice piece 
of glyptic work or a rare gem of some sort. 
That would very felicitously answer to the 
high-wrought and indestructible quality of 
Mr. Bryant’s original production in verse, 
as well as to the comparative smallness of 
its volume. If we exclude this suggestion, 
a vase in silver remains probably the most 
unexceptionable alternative, ; 

But there are. yases and vases, as the 
French say. Wide room for choice exists 
still, after we have decided that our testi- 
monial shall take this form. The very first 
requirement, and a requirement which is 
absolutely imperative, is the, negative re- 
quirement that the design shall be severely 
simple. Grotesqueness, excregcence, re- 
dundancy even are sternly forbidden. 
“Not too much” is a canon of high art 
that one may read everywhere as pn invis- 
ible legend over all Mr. Bryant’s ‘composi 
tion. Doric simplicity. being thus saved, at 
whatever expense of any and every other, 
attribute, the artist then should geek purity 
and grace, and with these an effect of 
solidity and nobleness in his work, With 
such a basis of designsecured,.he is now at 
liberty to exercise his genius in invention. 
If he can produce something that, abiding 
within the limits of unquestionable good 
taste and conformity to classic models, is 
also unique and original, why, of course, so 
much the better. The artist has, then, 
added, by the amount of his achievement, 
to the world’s wealth in works of art. It is 
a noble ambition, favored by the auxiliar 
good wishes of all of us who mek, with 
Keats, that , 

“ A thing of beauty isa joy Pods § Mad 

Several of the designs represented in the 
Art Journal for May are such as the prin- 
ciple of simplicity dictated. by the subject 
unites with another consideration—impor. 
tant, if- not imperative—in forbidding to our 
choice. _These designs present a. general 
contour that, strikes one at sight. as too 
ambitious and. too.fyll..of curvilinear 
flourish to suit-the, purpose in.view. Be- 
sides this, they make an impression of 
somewhat disparaging familiarity through 
their.obvious resemblance to various arti. 
cles of household use—such as stove-tops 
and.copper urns. It may, indeed, be that 
this domestication of the- models. upon 
which they are designed. proves the recog. 
nized intrinsic. agreeableness of such. out- 
lines to the eye. But beauty, once thus; 
‘‘ soiled with alk ignoble use,” menifestly 
has become strictly eo. far..unfitted for, 
further reproduction in high art, - # 

Excluding, then, for the reason suggest 
ed, the designs to which those reasons most 
obviously apply, we have two designs left, 
between which choice may be meade. Of 
these two designs one is a vase, thirty, 
inches high, modeled upon. the general 


tique examples surviving and in its multi- 
tudineus modern reprodnctions bas TeD-, 
dered almost. tiresomely familiar. :The 
other is 3 lighter, teller, more graceful 
Grecian form, standing forty-eight. inches 
high. This latter certainly has much, the 
advantage in general effect of outline and 
stature. You feel at; once the informing 
presence of a more. buoyant. iospiration. 
The former seems-heavy and dull 'in.com- 
parison. It is the difference between. a de- 
gree, at.least, of something like genius, on 
the one hand, and mere unaspiring conven. | have 
. tionality, on the other. i-roK % wood 
ee ee eee 
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shape which Etruscan pottery in its an- | 
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copies of these different engravings to acon, 
siderable number of friends of mine 


, possessing exercised taste in such mat- 


ters, with a view to collecting as many 
independent opinions of others as I con- 
veniently could, to assist and correct my 
own. With the exception of two, these 
fadgments bave all sided against the de- 
cision of the committee and in favor of the 
rejected design; for it is understood, I 
believe, that the proposal criticised here as 
uninspired and lifeless in what pertains to 
conception of form has been adopted by 
the committee. The accepted design has 
also the fault of presenting an open mouth 
at the top, as for actual use in the. recep- 
tion of flowers—a matter-of-fact. feature 
inapposite to its proper purely ornamental 
and dedicatory motive. The rival design, 
with a bappier thought, offers a cloged 
top, instead, surmounted with a winged 
figure of Fame—a device which has the 
effect of quite redeeming the piece from 
suggestion of practical . utility, to its true 
paramount object of pure beauty and 
praise, 

If we descend to details, the advantage, 
it must be confessed, is not wholly with 
the rejected design. The luckier artist 
had the just taste to let the character of 
poet preside in his conception over the 
character of journalist in Mr. Bryant. 
Mr. Pairpoint, the author of the rejected 
design, makes the, mistake of placing the 
inscription ‘‘ Journalist” directly under 
the medallion bust of the subject, as if that 
were the leading designation of bis quality, 
while“ Poet” isco-ordinated with “ Orator,” 


La Statesman ” (?), and “ Lawyer ” (), on a 


acroll or ribband twined with the branches 
of laurel that nearly encircle the figure. 
The traits of symbolic ornamentation on 
the two vases seem. to suggest that Mr. 
Whitehouse, the fortunate désigner, was 
assisted by some one more perfectly at 
home in the interior of Mr. Bryant’s life and 


genius and poetry than was probably the 


case with Mr, Pairpoint’s literary adviser. 
Mr. Pairpoint’s work is full of invention. 
The pedestab particularly is alive with 


‘ spirited representation. It strikes me, in- 


deed, as overcharged with action, the sub- 
ject being considered. It would baye com- 
ported better with a life of practical enter- 
prise and achievemeot on Mr, Bryant's 
part. than it does with the serene, contem- 
platiye life that Mr, Bryant bas actually 
lived, For to sink the poet in the journul- 


ist in conceiving of Mr. Bryant’s character 


(even if journalism itself were properly to 
be considered a sphere of action, rather 
than, of thought), as Mr, Pairpoint too 

nearly does, seems like a mere overeager 
newspaper man’s mistake, There certainly 
is more repose in, Mr. Whitebouse’s _tban 


in Me Pairpoint’s design. I only object 


t. it. is not a purely statuesque repose, 

t ia partly the repose of sloggishness, lo 
‘ the rejected design merita the rare 
blame of. being too spirited in the detail of 
its symbolic ornamentation ; while the_ac- 
cepted design must be censured for carry- 
ing,..in _ its, general conception, the virtue 
of See teo nearly to the border of dull- 


The two ‘medallions, very fairly repre. 


‘ sent, in their. mutual contrast, the con- 


trasted conceptions of Mr, Bryant's charac- 
ter under which the, rival. artists appear to 
have worked. ,. Mr, Pairpoint bas given us 


Sac orae 
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house more finely has idealized somewhat, 
and given us a classic head, with the “ poet’s 
garland ” on it. 

I wish there could be a mutual transfus- 
fon of genius effected between the two 
artists, that might give us some third result 
better still than either of those thus sepa- 
rately submitted. 

EEE 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION I8 

CONNECTICUT. 


BY THE HON. B. G, NORTHROP, Li.D. 








PuBLic sentiment is a growing power, 
the world over, In our country its infla- 
ence is most marked. Here it creates law 
and repeals it. A law in violation of pub- 
lic sentiment is a dead letter, and, there- 
fore, demoralizing; for laws habitually 
Violated tend to lawlessness, Reverence 
for law is a wholesome sentiment, which 
should be early implanted in the juvenile 
mind, Laws in reference alike to the sup- 
port of schools or attendance upon them 
must depend largely upon public senti. 
ment. Laws, just and right in themselves, 
and adapted, if sustained, to promote the 
greatest good of the greatest number, may 
yet fail utterly, from the want of popular 
sympathy and support. The question, 
therefore, of the expedieucy of compulsory 
attendance at. school in any given state de- 
pends on the enlightened public sentiment 
of that community. 

Wherever good schools have been so 
long maintained that the people generally 
regard them as essential to their individual 
tbrift and happiness, and to public security, 
morality, and prosperity, laws for the pre- 
vention of illiteracy may be wisely enact- 
ed. Yn those states where free public 
schools are still a novelty, or where illiter- 
acy most abounds, where multitudes appre- 
ciate neither the advantages of education 
nor the evils of ignorance, compulsory at- 
tendance would be premature and imprac- 
ticable. 

But in those states where the traditions 
of the people, from their earliest history, 
have fostered the general appreciation of 
common-schoo] education as their most 
precious heritage, as the source of their 
success and prosperity, as indispensable to 
their future growth, as essential to skilled 
industry, as the cheapest police agency, 
education comes at length to be recognized 
as the universal right, duty, and interest of 
man. If the state has a right to provide 


. for interna] improvement, it has a right to 


provide for that education which is the 
condition of all progress. If the state may 
enforce regulations for the health of the 
body, it may do the same for the mind. If 
the state has a right to hang a criminal, it 
has a better right to prevent his crime by 
proper culture. The right to imprison and 
to execute implies the right to use, the best 
means to prevent the need of either. 

In Connecticut public sentiment. is stead- 
ly growing in fayor of the legal preven- 
tion of illiteracy. Stringent as are our 
lawson this subject, they bave awakened 
no public opposition. A few individual 
malcontents. among recent immigrdais, 

mostly from.Canada, have complained be- 
éause their children could not be contin- 
uously employed in our factories. A few 


_ parents—1 haye not heard of a dozen in all— 


openly defied the law; but a8 soon as they 
found that the law was Imperative and the 
school officers in earnest, and that legal 
complaints were made out against them, 








they were giad to stay proceedings by com- 
pliance with its provisions. The circula- 
tion of printed blank forms of compleint 
against negligent parents proves useful 
Under this law we bave had as yet no pros- 


ecutions and no penalties. We hope there | 


will be mone, 

It bas been my constant desire to ewaken 
® better appfeciation of education in all 
parts of the state, knowing well that the 
condition of: the schools everywhere av- 
swers to the public sentiment of each 
commitinity. To Intensify this interest, I 
have mingled much with the people and 
lectured in every township of Connecticat, 
and in most of them repeatedly. In all 
these lectures it has been my aim, so far as 
in my power, to make the public school 
the center of attraction and interest, 80 
that attendance shall be regarded as a priv 
ilege, rather than a legal necessity. 

The methods and results of our proceed- 
fnge under the new laws of obligatory ed- 
acation are wortby of notice. These laws 
relate both to employers and parents, The 
Jaw in regard to employers was adopted in 
1869. That form of compulsory education 
has been in force for five years, It orig- 
inally applied to manufacturers only, As 
revised, it relates equally to all employers. 
According to its provisions, no child under 
fourteen years of*age can be lawfully em- 
ployed to labor in any business whatsoever 
unless such child shall bave attended some 
school at least three months in each year of 
such service. The penalty for the violation 
of this law is one hundred dollars for each 
offense. 

Realizing that the efficiency of the law 
would depend largely on the department of 
education, the board determined it should 
not be a dead letter; but, instead of threat- 
ening prosecutions at the outset, we sought 
to concillate the manufacturers, conferring 
with them courteously as friends of educa- 
tion and assuming that they would heartily 
co-operate in the enforcement of the law. 
To this end, I drew up the following pledge: 
“We hereby agree that we will employ 
no children under fourteen years of 
age except those who are provided 
with a certificate from the local school 
officers of actual attendance at school 
the full time required by law.” I first pre- 
sented it to ex-Governor James E. English, 
then to Governor Marshall Jewell, next 
to the late ex-Governor William A. Buck- 
ingham, who (all extensive manufac- 
turers) cheerfully signed it. I then started 
to get the signatures of manufacturers 
generally; but the work proved so great 
and important that a gentleman wag ap- 
pointed as agent of the board of education 
to canvass the state. He visited the lead- 
ing manufacturers throughout the state, 
and, with one exception, they cheerfully 
signed the above pledge. This law has 
proved beneficent in its results, During 
the five years of its operation it bas met 
general and cordial approval and brought 
large numbers into our schools, There 
still occur instances of remissness and for- 
getfulness of the date when school attend- 
ance of particular children is again re- 
quired as the condition of their further 
employment. A few manufacturers, per- 
haps, feel annoyed by the trouble this law 
occasions them. ° But, as a rule, our manu- 
facturers evidently approve its provisions. 
A courteous reminder from the agent or 
secretary of the board has been sufficient 
to remedy occasional instances of inad- 
vertency. But even here vigilance is 
necessary. The law is still evaded in some 
cases. Should it anywhere be openly 
violated, prosecutions should promptly fol- 
low every ineffectual remonstrance, I 
have repeatedly requested the local school 
officers to communicate to me any facts 
they may know as to neglect in the school- 
ing of children, A journey of the agent 
or secretary to the remotest district of 
the state would be amply compensated 
by the addition of a single child to the 
regular attendants at school. For the very 
purpose of increasing the attendance, the 
agent is now chiefly occupied in visiting 
schools, schoo! officers, and manufacturers, 
and in some cases parents. This work, 
however, properly belongs to the school 
visitors, who cau render no more useful 
service to the state than by searching out 
the “ absentees” and bringing them into 


echool, Four yeare ago e law of compul 








es 


sey athdaipenibat pceceh weaihasipd, pars 
ing to all parents of children who were 
employed to labor at any business in this 
state and who were discharged for the 


all “ non-attendents.” ‘The ; 
year this Hmitation was removed. Our 
law now requires that every pareot or 


guardian of any child between the ages of | 


eight and fourteen years shall cause such 
child to attend some public or private day 
school at least three months in each year, 
or to be instructed at home at least three 
months in each year, unless the physical or 
mental condition of the child is such as te 
render such attendance inexpedient or 
imprecticable, As French Canadians are 
very numerous in many of our manufac- 
turing villages, printed posters in both 
French and English, giving the substance 
of the law, both in its application to parents 
and employers, were widely circulated and 
posted, 

Many evasions of this law also no doubt 
occur; but the masses approve {ts provis- 
ions and mean that they shall be observed. 
Many children, ,at first attending school 
reluetantly and only under coercion of the 
law, have at length become 6o interested in 
study and eager for improvement as to 
attend of their own accord far beyond the 
time required by law. Parents who once 
pleaded that they were ‘‘ too poor to spare 
their children’s wages in the mill” have 
expressed a new and strange pride end 
ambition for their children’s~progress. 
They have at length learned that their 
own ignorance is one cause of their poverty, 
and that education is essential to the thrift 
and prosperity of their children. 

The more thoroughly this law is exe- 
cuted, the less, of course, will be the average 
attendance, The greater the number who 
attend school only the time required by 
law the less will be the average for the 
whole year. Three months’ schooling a 
year js not enough, but it is a good begin- 
ning. “Half a loaf is better than po 
bread.” 

Our aggregate attendance last year was 
95.65 per cent. of the whole number enum- 
erated—the highest figures ever reached in 
this state. The whole number enumerated 
in 1874 was 183,528; the whole number in 
schools of all kinds was 127,720; since 1869 
the increase in enumeration is 9,878; since 
1869 the increase in number registered at 
school is 19,908. The increase of attend- 
ance above the increase in enumeration is 
10,080. 

These figures’sre given not in any spirit 
of boasting for the past, but as an encourage- 
ment for the future. They show that bere 
is an inviting field of labor. Much still re- 
mains to be done. This service must be 
continued. Like kitchen work, it does not 
satay done, 

The result above named bas cost work: 
We have visited all the towns, conferred 
with manufacturers and school visitors 
and sometimes with parents. “We have en- 
tered the schools and invited the co-opera- 
tion of teachers. The subject has been 
presented in our institutes and in educa- 
tional lectures in all parts of the state. We 
bave not leaned upon the law alone; but it 
surely bas been of great service. Both 
political parties favor it. No suggestion 
for its repeal has been made in the legisla- 
ture, nor, so far as I know, in any caucus 
or public meeting in the state. 

It is highly creditable to the intelligence 
of the people of Connecticut that they 
plainly sanction the legal prevention of 
illiteracy. The proudest fact in the early 
history of our state was the general inter- 
est in its common schools and the general 
intelligence of its citizens. These tra, 
ditions are still a power with the people. 
In any state where there are no such tradi- 
tions and no such general and hearty 
appreciation of universal education obliga- 
tory laws would be premature. 

Equally iveffectual will such laws be in 
any state where the department of public 
instruction is understood to have no faith 
in them. Though there be no open oppo- 
sition nor any public avowal of doubt or 
disapproval, if the state superintendent of 
schools simply stands aloof and maiotains 
a dignified reserve, the law will not be 
likely “ to execute itself.” Firmness united 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





with conciliation, wetchfel guperyisien, 


wocceny, 
of falling back — the. In to. 


to whole work, we have ‘made argu- | 
| ment,” _ our. 





b cate, Popeye. tll mi gc 


suasion, I prize the sterner sanctions of the | Conn 
law, to be used only as a recat in 
cases otherwise incorrigible. \ ’ pater-. 


nal pride, interest, or autbority fails and- 


parental indifference or intemperance bars 
the way to school legal coercion may be 
wisely employed. P 

Whatever may be true in monarcbical 
governments, in our country there is every 
motive to kindness and conciliation in the 
execution of suchalaw. The plan is truly 
democratic; for its entiré management is 
by the people and for the people, through 
school officers chosen by the people and 
responsible to the people. Such a law in 
our country should command popular sym- 
pathy far more than in any monarchy, for 
it is not pressed upon the people by some 
outside agency or higher power, but isthcir 
own work, embodying their judgment and 
preferences. The form of compulsory, ed- 
ucation which existed in Connecticut for 
more than one hundred and fifty years was 
not forced upon the people as ‘‘ subjects.” 
It was rather a living organism, of which 
they as “sovereigns” proudly claimed the 
paternity, growing up with their growth 
and recognized as the source of their 
strength and prosperity. After the utmost 
use of kindness, tact, and persuasion, and 
every effort to awaken a dormant parental 
pride, if not a sense of duty, and showing 
that education will promote their children’s 
thrift and happiness through life, we find 
that such persuasions are the more effective 
when it is understood that the sanctions of 
the law might beemployed. We have used 
the right to enforce mainly as an argument 
to persuade—an authoritative appeal to 
good sense and parental pride. As thus 
used, we know in Connecticut that our law 
has been a moral force. It is itself an 
effective advocate of education to the very 
class who need it most. It has already ac- 
complished great good and brought into 
theschools many children who would other- 
wise have been absentees. 

Since the adoption of onr compulsory 
laws in 1869 and their modification in 1871 
and °72 this question bas been more prom- 
inently before the American people than 
ever before, In the Southern States obliga- 


‘tory education would yet be premature. 


In the older states public sentiment is rapid- 
ly advancing in favor of the legal preven- 
tion of illiteraéy. In some states politicians 
are shy of it and urge many objections. 

It is an unfounded objection that com- 
pulsory education is monarchical in its 


origin and chatacter. Massachusetts and’ 


Connecticut were the first states in the 
world that enacted and practically applied 


‘the principle of compulsory education. 


Before the Peace of Westphalia, before 
Prussia existed as a kingdom, and while 
Frederick William was only Elector of 
Brandenberg, in 1650—two hundred and 
twenty-five years ago—Connecticut adopted 
most rigid laws for coercive education. 
Substantially the same Jaws were passed in 
Massachusetts eight years earlier. 

The selectmen in every town were then 
required to see that so much ‘* barbarism” 
was not permitted in any family as that 
their children should not be able perfectly 
to read the English tongue, upon penalty 
of twenty shillings for each neglect therein. 
Repetition of the offense was punished with 
still higher fines or by taking children away 
from their parents and apprenticing them 
where they would be sure to be educated. 

In the early history of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut this law was strictly exe- 
cuted. It was so heartily approved by the 
people and the éducation of all children 
was 60 generally desired end secured that 
attendance lost its involuntary character. 
Created by public opinion, it tended to 
deepen that sentiment. The demand that 
the barbarism of ignorence should not be 
tolerated helped to make it disgraceful to 
keep even an apprentice from school. To 
bring up a child or ward in ignorance was 
shameful and barbarous in the eyes of the 
fathers of New England. This is still the 
sentiment of their genuine descendants 































Jooliad eo upon ¢ a wraey. ary 8 oltizen 
| of the old New Bogland stock I have neveg 
‘met ‘In Connecticut, though I have mingled 
freely with the people in every part of the 
state. In this respect my experience is not 
peculiar. Many prominent citizens of wide 
sequaintance in business or official rela- 
tions bear thesame testimony. But recently 
immigration has caused startling figures of 
illiteracy, especially in our manufacturing 
centers. With this ignorance comes. in- 
difference to education, and, hence, the 
new need of coercion. : 
, — EEE ————__— 


DEAD LEAVES. 
BY F. W. BOURDILLON. 


Tue cowslips in the meadows 
Are scenting all the air ; 
The young leaves weave first shadows, 
And find the world is fair, 
While bird to bird {s calling, 
And leaves on leaves unfold, 
One Jeaf alone is falling, 
Withered and torn and old. 


It fell not with its brothers, 

When Autumn winds blew high; 
Now green are all the others, 

And it alone must die. 


Soft winds that woo to budding 
The new leaves strip the old, 

~ That bore the tempest scudding, 

The Winter’s storms and cold. 


But Winter spares not often 
Such rebels to bis reign, 

For Spring’s sweet winds to soften 
And scatter in disdain. 


But balf the world’s stout-hearted, 
Who bear all toll and woe, 


With wintry days departed, 
Find Spring a fiercer foe. 
nn 


THE RELIGION OF THE NEGRO. 
BY THE REV. BT, TANNER. 


“Tres change and men change with 
them” is a maxim the truth of which is 
seen as we dwell upon the subject of this 
article. The religion of the Negrot Why, 
the years are but few since it was pro- 
claimed world-wide to be the ideal religion 
of the land—so simple, so pure, so prac- 
tical! Of all the peoples, he it was who 
was supposed to do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly before his God. §o said the 
nation; nor did any have the temerity to 
question it, 

The phase of the Negro’s religion that then 
received unmeasured praise was the practica; 
phase, especially. None ever fell seriously’ 
in love with his creed, if he can be said to 
have had any; but with his practice the 
whole nation was absolutely enamored—so 
merciful was it to friends, so forgiving to 
foes. It risked life to save a fleeing Union 
refugee. It forbore to strike Southern 
hearths when they were measurably de- 
fenseless. 

But alas! as have changed the times, so 
have changed the peoples. The Negro is 
no more the typical religious of the Repub- 
lic that he used to be; but, on the contrary, 
be is declared ‘but a single remove from 
Paganism. His creed is but the sorriest 
mixture of heathen superstition and ‘the 
most rudimentary of the teachings of 
Christianity; while, singularly enough, bis 
once-vaunted practice is now pronounced 
abominable in the extreme. We are not to 
be understood here as representing the 
Negro as viewed by the conservative Wink- 
lers, of Georgia, but rather by the radical 
INDEPENDENT of yesterday and to-day. 
Verily may we say, “ Tell it not in Gath.” 

Says THe INDEPENDENT, in its issue of 
May 6th: 





on every side that the great bulk of the 
Negroes in the Guif States have no educa= 
tion, no religion, and no conscience. They’ 
have what passes for religion, but no. 
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prayer to the Virgin.” 

Noreligion! no education! no conscience! 
God pity them. God pity us. 

In answer to this stiff indictment, .ac- 
knowledged by the editor himself. as 
“harsh” and “sad,” we would offer our 
own personal experience among our bretb- 
rep in the South generally and in the Gulf 
States especially. The better. part of four 
winters we spent in the South—the winters 
of 67, 60, °70, and "71. Qur intercourse 
entirely was among them, as might have 
been expected. We ate with them at their 
homes and worshiped with them at their 
cburches; in short, we went in and out 
among them. In conference we met their 
preachers, who came in from all sections 
of the country round about, to the distance 
of hundreds of milea—in some instances as 
many as four hundred; we talked with 
them about the condition of their people; 
and, with the evidence we bave, with the 
impression made upon us, if we were tosay 
that they had no religion—as ‘* we use the 
word,” and we think we use it in the same 
sense as does Tus INDEPENDENT—and “‘ no 
conscience”; if, moreover; we were to say 
that ‘drunkenness, theft, and whoredom 
are no bars to acceptable churchmember- 
ship and communien,” we would esteem 
ourselves monstrously guilty of breaking 
the ninth commandment 

Nor is our experience a whit different 
from tbe rest of our brethren, 

“ Have you seen that article in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ?” asked Bishop Brown of;us, 
as be passed through our city, last week. 
“It is a most outrageous libel.” 


Bishop Brown has spent eight months or 


more out.of every year for the last four 
years in that very Gulf State region, and 
previous to the war had.lived there and had 
been imprisdWed there for preaching the 
Gospel. He knows the people, knows them 
intimately, and bis word cannot be gain- 
said, as cannot, the word of hundreds of 
others whom space forbids the mention. 
Se much for the Negro’s testimony in his 
own behalf. 

Amidst a vast amount of misinformation 
in regard to the religious status of the 
Southern colored map there is to be found 
information perfectly just and perfectly 
reliable. .We simply offer the declaration 
of two, both of which, however, bave ap- 
peared since the editor wrote his terrible 
philippic against us. They are not. the 
words of negroes, nor of those who.are 
supposed to stand so perpendicular for the 
right that they lean a little over—at least, 
toward us. The first; the New. York Qd- 
server, has never been accused of pnblish- 
ing “ radical” statements; yet in its issue 
of May 18th it gives a letter from San 
Mateo, Fila, from which we clip the fol- 
lowing, with the remark that the com- 
mendations were so full and so general that 
we found it difficult to select; 

“A distinguished divine,” says the Rev. 
Dr. Fowler (P. H.), ‘‘took wing for the 
South a short time since, and flew back in 
a few weeks with the news that fetichism 
was the religion of the Southern blacks. I 
I 

et 20 
Et hha Rorhere ile ideo ad 
out-doors during that space, and never was 
I as well served as I have been for the las 
four years by the Southern labor. Indeed, 
the en, in this vicinity, at least, 
have seemed to me s miracle of faithful- 


a lady, takes her meals on the piazza, and 

uently leaves her silver there at night. 
and on returning from the North - 
autumnshe found articles she hung in the 
same place when she left.” 

What is true of Zhe Observer, as it per- 
tains to its conservative character, is even 
more true of the Richmond (Va.) Religious 
Herald. ts whole past history forbids the 
thought'that it should be unduly disposed 
in our favor ; yet it says, in answer to just 





makes: 
“Tn juste to the colored people of Vir 
hala; we say that the oo te, 





, ta'not true. "Thy, Mike othe, 
ee their convictions of- 
pc Neem etal would be a 
ture age and sound mind who does not 
know that the vices referred to are incom- 


‘patible with a profession of religion.” 


Notwithstanding Taz LEPENpEnt said 
“‘we mean no abatement of ur words,” 


‘we prefer to judge it from the record of 


@ life, and not from the declaration of a 
day. , bs 
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FERN FOLK. 

BY RACHBL POMEROY. 

In the woods all Winter, 





You'd never guess, if you didn’t know, 
How warm ’tis under the snow. 


We're tucked in so cory, 
We slumber 80 sound 
In this dark bedroom 
Under ground, 
Tis a puzzle fresh from Spring to Fall 
How we ever woke up at all, 


But in April, somehow, 
The sun’s hot eye 
Into our quilt 


Begins to pry ; 
He ravels it cleverly, flake by flake, 
And when he is done we're awake. 
8o, then, im a lazy, 
Blind sort of way 
We presently reach 
Out into day, 
Up through the mold on chubby wrists 
Poking our pale-green fists. 
We unclasp our fingers, 
Were clinched so tight, 
We stretch and we spresd 
With all our might, 
Shower and sunshine, winds and dew, 
They fondle and feed us too. 


Oh! isn’t it jolly 
To sniff the air, 
And of what’s going on 
To get our share ? 
We shouldn't have slept so well, I fear, 
Had we dreamt of the fun up here. 


At last one morning 
With a leap comes June, 
But not for us 
A second too soon ; 
We're ready, a-tilt on stemlets lithe, 
To toss her a courtesy blithe. 
Through the long, sweet Summer 
Our lush fronds grow, 
The wee brown spores 
Maturing slow, 
Never a blossom—but then that bliss 
We don’t know enough to miss, 
By ané by of a sudden, 
One Autumn day, 
Our ringlets we find 
_Are turning gray, 
And chill airs whisper: Time for bed! 
Better get there, Silver Head! 
So ‘tis on with night-gown, 
And on with cap, 
While we nestle snug 
For the Winter’s nap. 
Shivering, ere to sleep we go: 
“Ceme quick and cover us, Snow!” 
oe re a 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D, D, 


“ALL botn or naturalized fn the 
United States and subject te the jurisdic- 
tion thereof are” by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment declared to be ‘‘citizens of the United 
States.” The laws of the United States 
act upon them as individuals, and, when 
operating within thefy constitutional sphere, 
their action is alike final and supreme 





Their rights as United States citizens, what |. 


ever they sre, in the language of the 
Supreme Court, “owe their existence to 
the Federal Government, its national char- 
acter, its Constitution, or its laws.” It is 
the duty of this Government to protect 
these rights. In the Fourteesth “Amend- 
ment they are spoken of as “ the privileges 
or immunities of citizens,” not of & state 
but “of the United States.” They belong 
to this particular kind of citizenship. 

"What, then, are these “* privileges or im- 
munities”? The Constitution gives no ex- 
baustive apswer to this quéstion, The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
never attempted to answer it in detail. It 
has rather chosen to define these rights as 
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‘specific’ decisions that ‘we ascertain the 
meaning of the phrase “ priviliges or im- 
miinities’* when applied to citizens of the 
United States, The Court, for example, 
the case of Crandall vs, Nevada, spoke of 
the rights of the United States citizen as 
follows: 


“He has the right to come to the seat of 
tte oe to assert any Claim he may 

ave upon that government or to transact 
any business he may have with it, to seek 
its protection, to share its offices, to engage 
in administering its functions. Hehas a 
right to free access to its seaports, through 
which all the operations of foreign trade 
and commerce are conducted, to the sub- 
treasuries, the land offices, the revenue 
offices, and the courts of justice in the sev- 
eral states; and this t is in its nature 
independent of the will of any state over 
ee in the exercise of 
So, also, the same Court spoke as follows 
in the New Orleans Silaughter-house case: 


“ Another privilege of a citizen of the 
United States is to demand the care and 

rotection of the Federal Government over 

is life, liberty, and property when on the 
high seas or within the jurisdiction of a 
foreign government. Of this there can be 
} no doubt, nor that the right depends upon 
his character as a citizen of the United 
States. The right. peaceably to assemble 
and petition for redress of grievances, the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, are 
rights of the citizen guaranteed by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. The rigbt to use the 
navigable waters of the United States, how- 
ever they may penetrate the territory of 
the several states, all rights secured to our 
citizens by treaties with foreign nations, 
are dependent citizenship of the 
United States and not citizenship of a 
state. One of these privileges is conferred 
by the very article under consideration. 
It is that a citizen of the United States can 
of his own volition become s citizen of any 
state of the Union by a bona fide residence 
therein, with the same rights as other -cit- 
izens of that state. To these may be added 
the rights secured by the thirteenth and 
fifteenth articles of amendment and by the 
other clause of the fourteenth, next to be 
considered.” 


So, also, Justice Hunt, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of 
Susan B, Anthony, held the following lan- 
guage in reference to that clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment which says that 
“no state sball make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States”: 


** This clause is intended to be a protec- 
tion, not to aZ@ our rights, but to our rights 
as citizens of the United States only—that 
is, the rights belonging to that condition or 
capacity. . . . That these rights [the 
rights of citizens of the states and of citi- 
zens of the United States] were separate 
and distinct was held in the Slaughter. 
house cases recently decided by the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington. . The 
rights of citizens of the state, as such, are 
not under consideration in the Fourteenth 
Amendment.” 


Judge Cooley, in his edition of “ we 
the Constitntion,” commenting on the Fou 
teenth Amendment, says: 


“A citizen of the United States as such 
bas the right to demand protection against 
the wrongful action of foreign authorities; 
to have the benefit of passports for travel 
in other countries; to make use in common 
with all otbers.of the navigable waters of 
the United States; to participate with 
others in the bévefits of the postal laws 
and the like. It would be useless to attempt 
a general enumeration; but these few may 
suffice as illustrations and will suggest 
others. Snch rights and privileges the 
General Government must allow and ensure, 
and such the state must not abridge or ob- 
struct; but the duty of protection to a 
citizen of a state in his privileges and im- 
munities as such js not by this clause de- 
volved upon the General Government, but 
reniains with the'state itself, where it natu- 
rally and properly belongs.” 

These authorities give us an idea of the 
general class of rights which depend on 
United States citizenship and for their 
protéction on the powers of the General 
Government, They differ very materially 
from those thatattach to state citizenship, 
On this point Judge Cooley observes: 


“ Although citizens of the United States 
are ly citizens of individual states, 
this is not invariably the .case; and, if it 
were, the privileges which tain to citi- 
amen. under the General Government are 
AS ¢t in their nature from those 
- which belong to citizensbip in a state as the 

functions of the.one government. are dif- 
ferent from those of the other. Indeed, it 
is a consideration of the sphere of the gov- 
ernmenis respectively which 












The Constitution, fn its grants of power 
to the General’ Government, constantly 
keeps in mind the fact that thére are state 
governments in the Union; that these goy- 
ernments are charged with the duty of 
regulating the rights of person and prop- 
erty in respect to state citizens; and that it 
is no’ part of its purpose to suspend the 
powers or supersede the functions of these 
doméstic and local governments. Hence, 
in creating a General Government, it does 
not invest it with al governmental powers, 
but only with a specific and limited class 
of powers, leaving all other ‘powers to be 
exercised by the state governments, subject 
to certain restrictions deemed ‘nécessary for 
the good of the whole. It proceeds on'tlie 
principle not of absolute unity 6f ‘séver- 
eignty, but on that of divided sovefeignty, 
involving a distribution of powers between 
two governmental agericies, each of which 
has its own sphere of action’; and from 
this fact results the doctrine of two citizen- 
ships possessed ‘by the same people, with 
their respective but different rights accord- 
ing to the ‘government under which they 
arise, One class of these rights comes 
under United States citizenship and the 
Other class under state citizenship. They 
are thus divided bet ween two governmental 
systems, neither of which occupies the 
field covered by the other and neither of 
which would be complete without the 
other, 

If, for example, no state can ‘constitu- 
tionally “enter into any treaty,” or “‘coin 
money,” or do anything forbidden’ to it by 
the Constitution, it is just as true that. the 
United States cannot constitutionally estab- 
lish a law for the punishment of the ord- 
inary crimes which men commit against 
each other in the states, or to regulate the 
family relations, or to provide for the en- 
forcement of contracts and the collection 
of debts, orto determine the qualifications 
for the elective franchise in the séveral 
states, The treaty-making power belongs 
exclusively to the United States, and the 
power to do these other things belongs as 
exclusively to the states. ‘In respect to the 
former the states have no sphere of action, 
and in respect to the latter the General 
Government has no sphere of action. ‘If a 
state, fu the exercise of its judicial pewer, 
should: convict a United States citizen of 
murder, whether justly or unjustly, and 
proceed to punish him therefor; the con- 
victed person being a citizen of that state, 
the General Government would have'no 
duty to perform in the case, because it 
would havé no’ power to exercise, The fact 
that the citizen’of a particular state is also 
a citizen of the United States does not: in 
the slightest degree impsir the jurisdiction 
of the former when operating withia the 
sphere of its reserved powers, Every state 
is sovereign in dealing with its own cit- 
izens, notwithstanding the fact of their 
) United States citizenship, subject, never- 
theless, to such restrictions as the Constitu- 
tion imposes upon this sovereignty, 

What, then; is the protection actually 
furnished by the Constitution: to United 
States citizenship as such? An exhaustive 
answer to this question would filla volume. 
Answering it briefly, let us say that, the 
protection consists in the following. things: 
1. All the grants of power made by the 
Constitution to the General Government in 
its legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partments. 2. All the laws and treaties of 
the United States enacted or made‘ia pur 
suanee of these powers. 8&8 All the restric-. 
tions upon the power of the General Gov- 
ernment contained in the body of the Con- 
stitution and those added in the several 
amendments thereto. 4. The denial to. the 
states of all the powers exclusively delegat- 
ed to the United States and the further denial 
tothem of certain powers named in: the body 
of the Constitution, with the addition of other 
denials specified in the last three amend- 
ments, The General Government is char- 
tered with grants of power subject to re- 
strictions, and the two together fix its sphere 
of action; and within this sphere we find 
the circle:of United States citizenship, with 
the rights which it can claim and the pro- 
tection to which it is entitled, as well asthe 
responsibilities to which it is subject, 

A right that grows out of the Federal 
Constitution or a law or treaty madein 
pursuance thereof is a right. of United 
Gates citizenship, and every such right it 

















is the duty of the General Government to 
defend. Whether in a given case a right is 
of this character or simply one of state 
citizenship, with which the General Gov 
ernment has nothing to do, is a question for 
the courts, and ultimately for the Supreme 
Court, to settle whenever it arises. Its 
settlement is really a question of jurisdic- 
tion. 

It is important here to observe that the 
protection of United States citizenship on 
the high seas or in foreign countries pre- 
sents a very different question from that of 
its protection in the several states. Tbe 
two cases are by no means analogous, and 
hence we cannot reason from the one to 
the other. The individual states of the 
Union are not known in the family of 
nations, and have, therefore, no jurisdic- 
tion of any kind beyond their own territo” 
rial limits. Theit citizens go abroad not as 
state citizens but as citizens of the United 
States; and, by a well recognized principle of 
interational law, the government of the lat- 
ter, being the government of a nation, fol- 
lows them with its protective power upon the 
high seas and into foreign countries. It 
does so because it is a national government 
and because international law bas from time 
immemorial recognized this power. All 
nations concede it and all nations claim its 
exercise; and that, too, without any refer- 
ence to the character of their jurisdiction 
within their own territories. 

The case, however, of a United States 
citizen actually resident in a particular 
state is a very different one. Here the 
state power is operative. Here, too, the 
General Government derives its power of 
action not from international law, not 
from the fact that it is a national govero- 
ment, but wholly from a written constitu- 
tion, and can do nothing here which it is 
not either expressly or by necessary im- 
plication authorized todo. If a citizen of 
the United States is outraged, murdered, or 
robbed in England or France, or any other 
foreign country, the General Government, 
under the rule of international law, will 
call the attention of the foreign authority 
tothe subject; and, if proper redress be re- 
fased, it may make the case an occasion 
fora declaration of war. But if a United 
States citizen should be murdered or robbed 
in a state, and under the jurisdiction of a 
state, then, as every lawyer knows, the Gen- 
eral Government bas no power to bring the 
offender to justice or demand redress from 
the state. International law does not ope- 
rate in this case at all; and the Constitu- 
tion assumes that the state itself will at- 
tend to the business of punishing the 
crime and does not commit to the United 
States any power or duty in respect to it. 

What the General Government can do 
upon the bigh seas, under the doctrine that 
every ship carrying its flag is a part of the 
national territory, or can do for the pro- 
tection of its citizeus in a foreign country 
is one thing; and what it can do by the 
agency of legislation and courts within 
the territory of a state is quite another 
thing. Its powers of action in the one 
case are no exampleof its powers of action 
in the otRer. The states have no ‘‘re- 
served” powers that operate on the ocean 
or that operate with reference to foreign 
countries; but they have a vast mass of 
such powers tbat operate within their own 
territorial limits, and with them the Gen- 
eral Government has absolutely nothing to 
do, whether the states exercise them wisely 
or unwisely. It is not true and never was 
meant to be true that this Government is 
charged with the protection in the several 
states of all the rights attached to the two 
formsof citizensbip. It is true that far the 
largest portion of our rights under our 
duplicate system is left and was meant to 
be left to local state sovereignty. 

That species of stump-oratory which 
claims that all the rights of citizenship are 
to be protected by the General Government 
when in its opinion they are not suitably 
protected by the local state authority, and 
which seeks to fortify this claim by an 
assumed analogy between it and protection 
on the high seas or in foreign countries, is 
really nothing but stump-oratory, even if 
it falls from a congressman’s lips. It has 
no basis in the Constitution, and it cannot 
be true without completely subverting our 
political system. What,it means is that the 
duties and powers of astate become the 








duties and powers of the General Govern-. 
ment whenever in the opivion of the latier 
there is any occasion for making the trans- 
fer. The state must exercise its powers 
properly, or the General Goveroment will 
if it thinks best do the work for it, If.a 
state ought to hang aman but does not, 
then the General Government will furvish 
the court and the gallows and do the hang- 
ing. This is what the doctrine means when 
stripped of all disguises. ™ 
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POPULATION OF NEW YORK. 


BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. 





Ir is reasonable to expect that, all else 
being equal, the city has grown in popula- 
tion since 1870 at a rate not materially dif. 
fering from that at which it grew from 
1866 to 1870—viz.,a fraction over 8° per 
cent. per annum, compounded. 

If in place of the census of 1866 that of 
1865 is made the basis of calculation, the 
city bas grown at the rate of about 5 per 
cent. per annum. 

With impartial deference to both of these 
censuses, the calculations hereinafter sub- 
mitted are based upon the assumption of 4 
per cent. increase. 

Substantially all else bas been equal. 
We have had neither war nor pestilence, to 
drive our inhabitants away. On the con- 
trary, the tendency of population from the 
agricultural sections of the country toward 
the cities has continued, and it is believed 
that New York has gained more than its 
proportionate share from this movement— 
a movement that must, moreover,continue, 
at a slow rate, so long as. improvement in 
agricultural implements and processes con- 
tinues to render necessary a lesser and lesser 
number of agriculturists to till the soil. 

The aggregate volume of commercial, 
financial, and manufacturing business trans- 
acted in New York has steadily increased; 
not so rapidly as it did in previous years, 
for the same reason that a growing man 
does not increase his weight or strength so 
rapidly as a growing child. Business has 
increased not relatively, but absolutely 
and far beyond the absolute increase of any 
of the other cities of our country. This is 
proved by the statistics of imports, ex- 
ports, coastwise shipments, railways, steam- 
ships, banks, mavufactures, etc. 


Since the panic of 1872 credits have been 
more carefully scrutinized and speculation 
has decreased. During the retardation ot 
ascending prices occasioned by this greater 
scrutiny of credit sales bave not been so 
rapid nor frequent as before that event. 
Wages are lower and many people are out 
of employment. There is also established 
‘a regular summer exodus, principally of 
wealthy and fashionable persons to 
Europe, These well-known circumstances 
may possibly lead the hasty observer to 
conclude that the growth of New York 
since the panic has been retarded. Yet, 
with a single unimportant exception, 
they have no necessary bearing on such 
growth. The importing, manufacturing, 
and jobbing houses may be comparatively 
inactive; but this inactivity, such as it is, 
is common all over thé country and the 
persovs employed in these branches of pro- 
duction and commerce could not better 
their condition by leaving New York, and 
itis to be presumed that they have not left 
it. Some of this inactivity is only apparent 
and is due to the gradual centralization of 
business that has been going on as the city 
has grown wealthy. Financial, commer- 
cial, and manufacturing companies, heavy 
individual operators and monopolists, en- 
gross much of the business which was for- 
merly divided among a large number of 
persons. To avery small extent this has 
narrowed the field of employment; but the 
latter has been more than equally widened 
by the growth of the city’s wants and the 
city’s industries. The fall of wages. and 
partial failure of employment since the 
panic advance nothing in connectiop with 
the population of the city. Wages fell 
after 1837, after 1857, after 1861; thousands 
of persons were bankrupted and other 
thousands thrown out of employment; but 
still the city continued to grow in numbers, 
The calamities thet befel it in those years, 
like the calamities of 1872, were common 
to the whole country, and nothing was to 
be gained by leaving the vicinity a | 
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which, indeed, . such, calamities. first fel, 
but which, on the other band, is always the, 
first to recover from them. . The continual 
influx of persons from the rural districts 
must always recruit. ¢ large class of tem- 

porarily unemployed persons in New York; 

yet this very influx increases the numbers 
of the population, 

Since 1870 the immigration into this port 
bes been very much in excess of its volume 
during the quioquennial period ending 
with that year, and it-ie-a well-known fact 
that always a considersble portion of the 
immigrants become meng residents of 
the city. 

The tendency from New York City to- 
ward the suburbs, which was quite marked 
from 1865 to 1870, nearly ceased by the 
last-named year and is now believed to be 
the other way—toward the city from the 
suburbs. The utmost limit of convenience 
of locality: for suburban homes has been 
reached, and people prefer to live in flats 
in New York rather than spend three or 
four hours a day on street-cars running be- 
tween the city and the newer and distant 
neighborhoods of Brooklyn and other sub- 
urbs, 

The summer exodus to Europe, now con- 
siderably larger in its dimensions than be- 
fore 1870, is really the only point worth 
considering in this connection, and but 
little consideration is needed to deprive it 
of all force. The most cursory examina. 
tion of the passeriger-lisis of outgoing 
steamers discloses the fact that but few of 
the fashionable throng who now annually 
sail to Europe fora few months’ boliday are 
residents of the City of New York. Few 
or numerous, unless they consist of fam- 
flies, whose houses are closed up, with no- 
body left in them to answer for the absent 
ones, they will be counted in the enumera- 
tion to be taken by the state officers, just 
the same as they have always been. 

It is in view of thcse considerations, and 
others which it would be. tedious to recount 
in this place, that it is believed to be fair to 
assume that the population of New York 
City bas increased since 1870-at the rate 
above indicated, 

By chapter 613, laws of 1873, the towns 
of Kingsbridge, West Farms, and Mor- 
risania, in Westehester County, were an- 
nexed to ‘the City of New York, to take 
effect January ist, 1874.° By this act an 
outside population of about 82,000 was 
added to the city—to wit. Morrisania (in 
1870) 19,609, West Farms 9,372, and 
Kingsbridge something over 8,000. 

TABLE SHOWING THE ESTIMATED RESIDENT PoPvu- 
LATION or New York Crry aT MIDSUMMER, 1875, 
ON THE BASIS OF THE MIDSUMMER CENSUS OF 1870 


AND THE ASSUMPTION 01’ AN ANNUAL INCREMENT 
OF 4 PER CENT. 


Midsummer 

of the Year. Population. Increase. 
IBD... ...50c00000 Boevesepne eee 926,30 37.054 
, eee «oe 963,395 38,536 
WSR... .cccccscseccccese coccves 1,001,931 40.077 
WAB., . .cogapcececsrcees od $oereae *1,074,008. 42,960 
RE lye. Petapinete Bre 1,116,988 4,678 


* poeta $2,000 added by annexation of portion 
of Westchester County. 

Including about 40,000 seamen and other 
persons on board of vessels belonging to 
the port and temporarily absent from the 
City, it Is beliéved that the total population 
should foot up about 1,200,000. This last- 
named class; however, except 48 to those 
seafaring persons leaving families resident 
in the city to answer for them, is not usu- 
ally included in the census. 

This estimate of the existing population 
of New York City is submitted with great 
deference. It is possible that too much or 
too little influence bas been accorded to 
important factors which find expression in 
the result. Like ‘‘ dead reckoning ” at sea, 
an.estimate of population in adyance of an 
actual enumeration is very apt to be mis- 
leading, and yet “dead reckoning” is of 
great value even when the means of making 
an accurate observation are at command. 
Just as “ dead reckoning” has often caused 
the obseryation when made to be more ac- 
curate, so an estimate like this may prove 
to be of no little importance in preparing 
the observer for the results which actual 
enumeration of the population will dis 
cloge. ; 

EE 

Doctor JOHNSON was said to be a club- 
able man, but be was of no accountasa clubist, 
compared with Mr. Bancroft, the historian, 
who Is suid tobe. member ofmo bets thes 
thirty European clubs. . sis 





VARNISHING DAY, . 
“AMERICAN ARTISTS “A AT THE: FRENCH 
k ‘BALON. ¢ Firs 

BY LizziE W. BW. CHAMPNET. eh 


Ant bas.its cant, as a9 well. as religion. Gn 
my arrival in Paris, early in the spring of 
fast year, the language of the American 
srlists, as they discussed art subjects at the 
Créméries (very much as gentlemen di:cuss 
politics in America), was to me &n ‘un- 
known tongue. All seemed as glibly famil- 
far with tone values, fat painting, lean paiot- 
ing, technique, and chic as theological stua- 
dents with foteordination, free will, and 
the visions of Daniel and the Apocalypse. 
One word, however, seemed to possess a 
magical effect; it was on every one’s lips 
and a visible excitement was created when- 
‘ever it was uttered. Tae Saton! From 
such remarks as the following I tried ‘to 
puzzle its meanitig: 

“* We don’t see anything of White lately.” 
**'No, he’s digging as bard as he can for 
the Salon. Thinks he’li smuggle in the 
Prince Imperial. Ah! thought I, the Salon 
must be one of the chambers in the French 

“Assembly. Mr. White did not look like a 
man who interested bimself in politics, and 
I wondered where the unde?ground passage 
was, and thought asimple disguise would 
have been a much better way of managing 
it. ‘*What’s Bitumen doing?’ ‘Got bis 
hands full with the, miurdér of the Count 
de ——. I hope he'll be well bung? he de- 
serves it.” “I was at-O. Forte’s studio 
yesterday. He has made a very neat thing 
of those two conspirators. He méans to ex- 
pose them at the Salon.” So far all seemed 
to favor my first conjecture; but the next 
question and answer puzzled me. | 

**Do you know whether Black thinks of 
exhibiting his ‘Punch and Judy show’ ?"” 

“Not a doubt of it! He showed his 
* White Mice’ at the Salon last ‘year, and a 
green parroton a sky-blue vase the year be- 
fore, and made a lot of money out of them.” 

“ What will Brown send ?” 

“One of his children, of course. Most 
men support their children, but Brown’s 
youngsters support him. He sold his 
‘Italian Boy’ last year, at the Salon for 
enough to pay for his vacation, lucky fel- 
low.” 

“ Vernissage is still at work at bis ‘ Love 
Letter’ You know he was rejected last 
year. Well, he set right to work the day 
after on this letter and said be was deter- 
mined to make something this time worth 
sending. Has worked on it’ tén months 
now. Shows it to all the fellows ‘and asks 
their advice—takes it, too. Good ‘fellow, 
Vernissage; only a little stuck up. “Don’t 
believe the ‘ Love Letter’ will be received, 
though, It lacks in sentiment.” 

“Chips, the sculptor, got back from Italy 
yesterday. Found it rather difficult, 1 
fancy, to finish ‘Senator Grab’ in tinie for 
the Salon. Brought six caisses with him— 
five for the pedestal and one bust.” 

“They say he is engaged to Rose Lake, 
and that we shall hear from‘ her at the 
Salon, too.” 

“Hardly. She hasbeen trying ever since 
she Came to France to succeéd with her 
“Bridal Scene’; but she isn’t equal to it. 
That girl is crazy over white satin and she 
bas made the dress well enough; bdét look 
at her face! And thén there’s no elegance 
in her attitudes.” 

“ Malachite Green got into the Salon last 
year on"his ‘Donkey.’ He told me that it 
was beyond belief the trouble he had ‘with 
his ‘Normandy Washwoman’, but she had 
a very good place on theline, I’m mistaken, 
Seyerets if bis cattle are not skyed this 
year.” 

Dear me, dear me! I thought, io despair. 
This ‘sounds ~remarkably like ‘* Mother 
Goose,” where ‘‘the cow jumped over the 
moon.” 

Later I learned that the Salon was the 
annual exhibition of the works of French 
and foreign artists judged worthy of that 
honor by a committee chosen each; year 
from the medaled artists. Only four thou- 
sand pictures can be exhibited, and, as the 
works of all artists who have received 
medals are exempt—that is, pass:in without 
undergoing the judgment of the jury, and 
the number of applications for admission 


honor for an American artist, his work un- 
knowa to French fame and -himself un- 








often number eight thousand, it is no small ~ 


u 
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known personally. reper member of the 
jury, to be accepted. 

The list of out artists who have gained 
this distinction is, however, honorably long, | 
and it may give pleasure to friends at home 
to see their names and a short notice of the 
pictures received, 

‘The exposition, which takés place at the 
Palais des Champs Elysées, opens for the 
public thefirst of May. Before the opening 
there are two intéresting days—the 16th 
of March, the Last Reception Day; aid the 
29th of April, Varnishing D: The tine | 
between these dates fs occ occup ied by the 
choice of the jury and the hanging of the 
pictures. The 18th of March is a day of 
great interest. Artists, who have worked 
up to the very last hour. on their precious 
venture, not willing to let it pass from their 
hands until they have done all ia. their 
power to perfect it, now commit. their 
heart’s destiny to stern fate. Formerly the 
artist invariably presented his own picture;’ 
but of late it has become the fashion to send 
it by a color merchant, framer, or commis- 
sionaire. Still, when a near-sighted, round. 
shouldered man in seedy black appears, 
with a portfolio containing a few etchings 
nervously tucked under his arm; or a con- 
sequential gentleman grows purple in the 
face with ejaculations to the driver of a 
dray bearing a canvas, panoramic in 


size and prismatic in color; or a 
couple of young ladies, din the 
hight of fashion, drive up an elegant 


coupé, sitting very straight, and holding 
amall pasteboard boxes upon their knees, 
nine-tenths of the contents cotton and 
one-tenth a painting on porcelain—you 
may be sure that the artist considers his 
work too valuable to be trusted in the 
hands of another person. Sometimes gayly- 
dressed Italian models bring the picture, 
and sometimes it is escorted by quite a 
procession of tbe artist’s friends. Toward 
six o'clock, the hour for closing, the 
crowd tbickens, and the. excitement 
heightens. Big pictures, little pictures, 
oval pictures, square pictures, round pic- 
tures jostle each other on the staircases; 
paper wrappings burst and portraits gaze 
forth, calmly astonished; framers dig each 
other in the ribs; artists bow and apologize 
and tread on each other’s toes or trains; 
color merchants jostle, commissionaires 
swear; and the students of the Academie 
des Beaux Arts, who have come to see the 
fun and crowd the.lower hall, add to the 
tumult by applauding, hissing, or howling. 
A terrible set are these same students of 
the Beaux Arts—as much worse than the 
worst of our American college students as 
can be imagined—the terror of their pro- 
fessors, the models, and new students, whom 
they often haze uomercifally. This year 
one of the young barbarians managed to 
tear open a part of the wrapping of each 
picture which was covered, so that the 
rest could see it as it passed. If it was 
carried very high, they stood upon tiptoe 
and craned their necks to make their un- 
complimentary criticisms. If, to defeat 
them, the paintivug was carried face down- 
ward and near the floor, the whole line 
- crouched and gazed upward, in the attitude 
of an astronomer examining 4 star in the 
genith. Whenever a saint, holy family, or 
other sacred subject passed, they all joined 
in singing canticles with mock solem- 
nity. . Every nude figure was applaud- 
ed to the echo. One poor color mer- 
chant came who had never been there 
before and asked the way. “ We are the 
jury,” said one of the wretches. ‘* Show us 
tbe picture.” Trembling with sympathy 
and interest for bis client, the poor man un- 
did the papers and exhibited the picture to 
the boys, who burst Into one long, derisive 
howl. -During their scuffling a door at the 
end of the lowerhall was thrown open. They 
found that it led into a large, dark closet, 
without other egress. Gathering so as to 
‘block the staircase, they left an open way 
-thrdugh two ranks ta.this door,.on which 
one of them placed a placard bearing the 

‘wor entrée. Two or three commission- 
aires, arriving just then with pictures and 
‘supposing this to be-a passageway lead- 
ing to the gallery, passed fnto the closet, 
when one of the scapegraces turned the 
key on thém, Jeaving: them to jostle one 
another, grope, aod swear, until an official 
happened along to let’them ort. 


‘often before siviog:| the 
to, thoin, are allowed ‘to | 

change, if they wish, the: angle at. 
wud they are hung, and varnish their pic- 
tures. This is the more interesting day of 
thie two, because ‘we see the painter him- 4 
self, accompanied, perhaps, by s workman 
in cap and blouse, who does the-varnishing >. 
but quite gure to be there at some moment 
during the day, to: catch: a glimpse of his. 
picture before it is submitted tothe curious 
or critical gaze of the public. “The gléry- 
cfowned statue of Fame stretches out her 
hands, holding the laure] wreath and starry 
circlet over the heads of the lucky artista 
who enter the grand portal and swarnY up 
the stairs with brisk entbusiasm. The first” 
apartment is the Salle d’Honneur, and con- 
spicuous upon its walls bang two paint: 
ings by the American artists Bacon and 
Bridgman. ‘The Nile Boat,” by F. A. 
Briégman, is a, remarkably five . picture 
and well deserves its position ia the expo- 
sition. The Egyptian and Arab boatmen 
strain at the guide-rope as, walking on the 
bank, they tow the barge in. canal-boat 
style, The glowing heat of an Oriental 
sky is felt at once and the picture is full of 
artistic qualities. Mr. Bacon gives us a 
patriotic subject, which will be appreciated 
in Boston. I do not know that it was 
painted with any thought of the Centen- 
nial, though it would make a most appro- 
priate picture for that exhibition. It repre- 
sents the Boston boys presenting their, 
protest at being forbidden to coast upon 
the Common by the British soldiers. Our 
sturdy little great-grandfathers assert their 
rights with all the manly firmness which 
they manifested in affairs of state later id 
lite. 

In another room we find “ Washwomen 
near Poissy,” by D. R. Knight, a charming 
picture, quiet in-color, but painted with ex- 
quisite feeling. 

Two scenes in Brittany, by R. Wylie, 
who has already received one medal at the 
Salon, gives characteristic and very pleas- 
ant peasant types. 

A remarkable portrait is sent by Mr. Le- 
land, who enjoys the reputation of being 
the most talented artist in Bonnat’s studio. 
Strongly painted, life-like in color and ex- 
pression, it:promises no ordinary future for 
the artist. 

J. Appleton Brown, of Boston, is repre- 
sented by two dreamy landscapes, which, 
without being in the least imitations, seem 
imbued with the spirit of Corot. 

Frank Buchsler, of Charlottesville, Va., 
sends a very smusiog picture of Negro 
children “ playing concert.” The painting 
is capital and the subject full of humor. 

“The Fortune Teller,” by Miss Gardner, 
is a scene from medigyval Italy. ‘The white- 
baired wizard in the arm-chair points to 
the king of hearts among the cards spread 
before him, while lady and lover look with 
interest on the mysterious proceedings. 

“* Not so Ugly as he Looks,” by Champ, of 
Boston, represents a little girl timidly offer- 
ing a piece of bread to a shaggy shepherd 
dog. The shepherd pauses in his lunch to 
encourage the child and the mother’s arm 
is thrown protectingly around ber. 

Edward H. May is represented by a large 
portrait; Foxcroft Cole by a landscape 
with cattle; and —— Volk, of Chicago, son 
of the well-known sculptor, by two land- 
scapes, charming in feeling and honorably 
hung. 

Miss Clementina Tompkins,.a pupil of 
Bonnat, sends a roguish little Italian. boy, 
the same subject being her Salon picture 
last year. 

Philadelphia may well be proud toclaim 
Miss Mary Cassatt. Her work is remark- 
able for its absence of the littleness usually 
supposed to be the characteristic of wo- 
man’s attempts in art—possessing, on the 
contrary, a grand originality of its own, 
which attacks the most difficult subjects, 
conquering and to conquer.’ Her Sulon 
picture last year was one of the gorgeous 
blondes of Spain—a red-haired woman with 
white eyelashes, with a veil trimmed with 
gold lace thrown about her head—as ‘suc- 
cessful in its masterly treatment as the 
subject was peculiar. She is represented 
this year by the portrait of a child, in 
»maroon velvet. 

Two pupils of Hespignire:~Clement 
‘Swift and Charles Velkmanersend eqch two 





On Varnishing Day the artists, who hays, 
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\ Biedsat la soprensated by his “ Sunset 
be the Prairies”; and Healy by three bril- 
liant portraits—one of Dr. Evans. 

E. H. Biasbfield, of New York, exhibits 
avery interesting picture, entitled ‘The 
Young Poet”; J. Alden Weir, pupil of 
Gerome,_a portrait; Charles Volkmar, two 
landscapes; Mrs. Porter, of Hartford, a 
portrait of a cbild; and Eakins, of Phil- 
adelphia, two hunting scenes, 

Mise-Emily Sartain, of Philadelphia, 
daughter of the celebrated engraver, sends 
a small but conscientious genre painting 
and an admirable portrait. 

All these artists richly deserve the dis- 
tinguished honor they have won—the prize 
of talent, and earnest, persistent toil as well, 
for even by genius itself 
. “ Not all that on an easel is laid 

Can easily be done.” 

Isend you this simple list feeling sure 
that friends at_bhome will be glad to learn of 
their passing under tbe laurel wreath and 
starry circlet of French renowam on Yar- 
nishing Day. 

PARIS, FRANCE, April 30th, 1875. 
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THE RATIONAL WAY OF LEARN- 
ING TO SING. 


BY W. & B. MATHEWS. 





THE most interior qualification of the 
singer is the perception of the relationship 
of tones in key. Every intelligible strain of 
melody and every harmonic sentence 
forme itself in tones, all of which bear a 
definite and determinate relation to one 
tone, which is the key-tone of the series. 
A major key consists of six tones in the 
octave (besides the key-tone), which bear to 
the key-tone the following mathematical 
relations: 

Names. Pe we oe ee 

Relation to} — 966465 B B 

ce ee ee ee ee 
Whatever pitch may be taken for the tonic, 
mined according 


to these ratios; and 


makes no difference in the result, 


strain to it. 


other. 


of the old key and siz of the new. 


to occasion practically no trouble at all.) 





excellent landscapes, ~ - i 
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the remaining tones of the key are deter- 


whether determined by a good ear or 
by instruments mathematically adjusted 
for 
in this case the ear and the mathe. 
matics are at one—the fact being that the 
ear is enabled to exactly determine the 
pitch only in consequence of the simple 
mathematical relations subsisting between 
the tones. For the exact intonation of 
simple music, therefore, all that the singer 
needs to know is the pitch of the key-tone 
and the relation of the other tones of the 
So that, when once his ear is 
formed:to the relationship of tones in key, 
he is master of the situation until he under- 
takes music which modulates out of the 
original key. At this point he must en- 
large his musical consciousness to the per- 
ception of the relationship of keys to each 
When a modulation takes place 
there is always a moment of transition, 
Some one tone is sung which stands in a 
two-fold relation—being, for instance, five 
of the old key and one of the new, or three 
This tone 
of transition forms the connecting link be- 
tween the keys. Its intonation is secured by 
its relation,to the old key. Whilesinging it 
the singer performs a mental change of 
key: although he began it as five of the 
old, he prolongs it as one of the new, and 
the aftercoming tones are determined by 
their relation to this new key éstablished 
io bis mind. Modulation back to the orig- 
inal key reverses the process. And this is 
the.whole story of how to think singing. 
It. igeasy to ace, therefore, that given this 
‘consciousness of key and the practical 
control of the voice (which is very much 
facilitated as the ear becomes exacting) and 
our singer can ask nothing further but a 
notation which will tell him instantly and 
exactly the relation of the tones of his 
part to the key and the modulating tones, 
ifany, (I bere pass over the question of 
time, as this is so simple in vocal music as 


1 know of but one system of elementary 
instruction in singing which fulfills these 
- conditions, and that is the so-called ‘‘ Tonic 
Sol-fa,” which has had such a remarkable 
success in England. I have no time to 
sketch its history, save to say that it was 
first intfoduced by = Miss Glover, of Nor- 






effort was simply to devise a rational sys- 
tem of teaching singing to children. She 
claimed that by her plan children conceived 

a truer idea of .music; second, that 

her notation was so simple that. children 

ould sing by note by it before they could 

read ; third, that merely as an introduction 

to the standard musical notation it short- 

ened the work of learning to sing by note, 

and thereby justified its use;'and, fourth, 

that it furnished a sufficient notation for 

many who did not desire to go far into 

music and could be printed more cheaply 

than any other, Mr. John Curwen took up 

the new idea in 1839, being led to it by his 

inability to learn to sing by note or even 

to pitch a tune correctly by the established 

notation, while at the same time he was 

determined to teach his Sunday-school to 

sing. A friend called his attention to Miss 

Glover's plan, and in a few weeks he was 

able to sing by note, in which art, with the 

enthusiasm of a young convert, he speedily 

indoctrivated his Sunday-school, with such 

success that neighboring clergymen made 

haste to avail themselves of his method. 

And go little by little the movement has 
spread, until at the present time Mr, 

Curwen has in London a ‘Tonic Sol-fa” 

College; and a literature has grown up, con- 
sisting of text-books, singularly judicious 
and simple; a graded system of “ certifi- 
cates” of attainment, ranging from the 
simple ‘‘ elementary,” through five grades, 

tothe “advanced,” which includes some 
knowledge of harmony and the ability to 
translate from the Tonic Sol-fa into the 
standard musical notation, and vice versa; 
in addition to which all the standard ora- 
tories and cantatas of Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssobn, and other great writers are 
now to be had in this form. Every year 
they have immense Tonic Sol-fa festivajs, 
in which thousands of singers perform 
complete oratorios and sing at sight test 
pieces written for the purpose by the most 
eminent musicians (such as Sir Sterndale 
Bennett, Mr. Sullivan, Joseph Barnby, Sir 
Michael Costa), embracing modulations and 
other complexities quite beyond the ability 
of large choruses to do at sight from the 
ordinary notation. 

The rationality of this way of learning to 
sing is seen, first, in its method of forming 
the ear, and, secondly, in its notation, which 
gives the chorus singer exactly and only 
the information be needs in order to pro- 
duce his pitches correctly. Their method 
of forming the ear to the relationship of 
tones in key is simple and strikingly ia 
accord with what I might call the mathe- 
matical genesis of the scale. For it appears 
reasonable that it would be quite as impos- 
sible to accurately tune the voice to the 
tones of the seale by the relation of each 
tone to its mext neighbor as it would be to 
{une an instrument in this manner. Three 
tones of the key—one, three, and fire—are in 
accord with each other. Zo and secen are 
derived from five, four is derived from 
eight, and siz is derived from four. That is 
to say, the scale consists of the tones of 
three simple chords which are built up one 
on the other, asthus: Take the tone C for 
a starting-point. The chord of C is C-e-g. 
Under this build the chord of F,-F-a-c, 
Over the chord of C build the chord of G, 
G-b-d. Or in notes, so 





Substituting octaves for the tones falling 
outside the compass of the two Cs, we have 
the scale of O, C-d, e, f, g, a,b,c. In ac- 
cordance with the origin of the scale, the 
Tonic Sol-fa teachers teach their pupils to 
sing first the tones of the tonic chord— 
1, 3, 5, 8—of the key. These they sing at 
first separately; afterward in harmony of 
two, three, and four parts. They allow no 
reliance’ upon instruments beyond the 
pitch-pipe. After these have been well 
established as the frame-work of the scale, 
they learn next the chord of fixe—5, 2, 7. 
After this the tones of the chord of four— 
4, 6,8, As an additional belp to singing 
the tones in succession, unfortified by bar- 
mony, they teach the pupil to carefully 
note the mental effect of each tone Of the 
key when sung slowly after the key has 
been fully established in the mind. Doh 
(spelling the syllables in Mr. Curwen's way) 
is the strong or firm tone; Ray, the hopeful 





| wieb, something like forty years ago, Her 


or rousing tone; Me, tlie beady or calm 








tone; Fah, the desolate or awe-inspiring 
tone; Soh,.the grand or clear tone; Lab, 
the ‘Weeping or sorrowful tone; Se (the 
seventh), the sensitive or piercing tone. 
When the major scale is fully mastered, the 
pupil goes to the minor; afterward to the 
relationship of keys. At every step he is 
required to write melodies sung or played 
to bim, This writing from sound is carried 
to the extent of requiring from the candi- 
date for the “ Member's Advanced Certifi- 
cate of Membership in the Tonic Sol-fa Col- 
lege” to write the treble and bass of a 
tave of long, common, or short meter, con- 
taining modulations of two removes (that 
is, requiring two additional sharps or flats), 
from hearing it sung not more than three 
times at the rate of one note to the second, 
allowing four eeconds’ pause at the end of 
each line. Refinement in pitch is carried 
to the point of observing the “comma” 
(about a quarter of a semitone), which is 
the difference between the large and small 
steps in the scale—1-2 being « large step, 
2-3 a small step. In other words, they 
form thé ear exactly as if they thonght the 
mathematical composition of the scale had 
an clement of reliability about it. 

It is the virtue of their notation that it 
tells the singer exactly what tone of the 
key be must produce at every moment of 
his part, and at every transition of key the 
modulating tone (or connecting link be- 
tween the keys) is unmistakably indicated. 
For notes they use the initial letters of the 
scale-syllables, changing the name of the 
seventh to Se, in order to avoid the am- 
biguity between s. for sol and s. for si. 
They use no staff. An upper octave is in- 
dicated by a sbort stroke near the upper 
part of the letter; the lower by a similar 
stroke below. 

Tones of transition are written with two 
initials, giving the place of the tone in the 
old and the new key respectively. The last 
name _is_ pronounced, preceded by the in- 
itial of the former, as ‘‘#d” doh, “ts” 
tsoh, etc. The time is indicated by bars 
for the measures; the space representing 
the measures is divided into as many equal 
parts as there are beats in a measure. 

Two-part measure, | : | : | 
Three-part measures, | : 3: | : : | 

The most complex modulation (if prop- 
erly written for the voice) is as easy for the 
singer as a common tune as s00n as trans- 
lated into this notation. The tune called 
** Weber” (the prayer from ‘Der Frey- 
schitz’) appears thus: 

Key of F. M. 60. Glowly. 


Ct. IF 
jm :a|t:8| f-1.8| f:m|sd' zr" |m',m' s'.2'f |r’: —|4'ayflete. 
Here at the fifth measure the key changes 
toC; in the eighth measure we return to 
the origins] key. 

The standard musical notation misleads 
the singer in the matter of keys when ac- 
cidentals are used, and, besides requiring 
bim to learn many different signs for the 
same melodic relation, misleads him by 
presenting similar signs for diferent inter- 
vals, Oonsider, for instance, the follow- 
ing examples of fifths based on the second 
line of the staff. 


a b ¢ 
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But, not to prolong this too technical dis- 
quisition, it is enough to say that the Tonic 
Sol-fa notation presents the troublesome 
choruses of Mendelssobn’s “‘ Elijah” in 
forms but little more difficult than those of 
@ common psalm tune, so that common 
people of little education and without ex- 
tended musical experience thread the intri- 
cacies of the modulations in ‘‘ He watcheth 
over Israel” and ‘“‘ Be not afraid” with a 
clear comprehension of the tonic and a 
firmness of intonation which in America 
weseek forin vain and only approach in 
the case of veteran chorus singers, like 
those of the Handel and Haydn at Boston, 
who have become familiatized with them 
by frequent hearing. Besides which the 
mental training of the Tonic Sol-fa leads 
to such a habit of musical perception as 
directly opens the way to the reception and 
enjoyment of the best things in music. 
This way of learning to sing is truer, sim- 
pler, shorter, aud cheaper than the ordi- 
mary way, fos which reasons its gencral 


adoption is sure. 
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’ HOW FAR FROM HEAVEN? 
BY CHARLES M. DICKINSON. — 


Drak Love of mine, oh! tell me trne 
How many miles from Heavenare you? 
I know you’re near its boundary lines, 
For as we stood beneath the pines — 
Your soul went upward in a prayer, 
You raised to Heaven your pleading eyes, 
And lo! the gates of Paradise 
Stood open wide a moment there. 
I caught a glimpse of wondrous things— 
A gleam of glory, flash of wings, 
A sense of musit filled the airy 
And nearer, nearer bent the skies, 
Until a tender, nameless grace 
Slowly travsfigured all your face, 
And God’s own glory, strange and rare, 
Fell tangled in your shining hair. 


Come closer, Love, and tell me true 
How many miles from Heaven are you. 
I know your sainted feet have pressed 
The heavenly highways of the blessed 
And every foot of sky and sod 

To the dear City of our God; 

I know you hear the choirs that sing 
In the fair palace of their King, 

And by the holy thoughts that rise, 
Like timid angels in your eyes— 

Your pause to change with trembling tone 
Your nafive language to our own— 

By all the sweet, mysterious things 
Tbat make me look to find your wings, 
I know a lovelier land than Earth 
Contains s record of your birth; 

That you're a heavenly envoy here, 

An angel clothed in fair disguise, 
You walk the world with weary feet, 
That you mey make yourself more dear 

Than all that’s loved beneath the skies; 
And as I follow, I behold 
Gied glimpses of the gates of gold, 

And all my homesick soul forlorn 
Longs for the land where it was born. 
Seme sunshine from eternal day 

Falls here and theré about our way, 
Some flowers is exile bloom to tell 

The glorious gardens whence they fell, 
And warm sir-currents flow by me— 
The Gulf Stream of the ethereal sea— 
And sometimes fan my Heavenward face 
With a strange touch of added grace— 

Like angel's breath or sweep of wing ; 
And we're so vear our resting-place 

The very birds come out to sing, 

To cheer us with their song and sight, 
And then fly back again at night. 


I see the clustered stars stoop down, 
And follow nightly with your crown; 
I see the pearly cloud that brings 
And hovers with your waiting wings; 
And sometimes in the waning light 
I tremble lest you fade from sight. 
O Precious Guide! I pray you wait 
If first you reach the Heavenly Gate, 
For well I know if I pass through 
*Twill be that I’m a part of you, 

And not for aught that I have done; 
For all my earthly self, the true, 
The purest thoughts I ever knew, 
My noblest aims since life began, 
My bope, my faith in Christ and man, 
And all the love my life has known, 
Are all your own—are all your own, 


Biblical Research. 


“THE GLORIA IN EXCELSIS,” 


Tus oldest known copy of the “ Gloria ia 
Excelsis,” or, a8 the Early Christians called it, 
the “ Morning Hymn,”’ is to be found, in the 
Greek original, in the well-known Alexandrine 
Manuscript, in the British Museum. This, ac- 
cording to the best light we have, dates back 
to the middleof the fifth century. The bymn 
is No. 14 of a collection at the end of the MS. 
The next oldest copy is in the famous “* Paalie- 
rium Turicense,” in the city library of Zurich, 
being a copy of the Septuagint version of the 
Psalms, with a number of Greek hymns ap- 
pended. This MS. is written en purple- 
stained vellum, in uncial letters of silver, with 
the chief words and arabesques in gold, and 
probably belongs to the seventh century. 
Both these copies agree, word for word and 
letter for letter, except that the last mentioned 
is defaced and illegible in spots, and the writ- 
ing and vellum both stop at the middle of its 
line 17, or line 87 of the Alexandrine copy—the 
rest of the MS. being gone. As the composi- 
tion of this hymn has varied in different ages, 
we append « translation of the Alexandrive 
MS. copy. The figures denote the lines of 
the MS. : 

(1) Glory to God in the highest, (2) and on 
(3) will am men. 


) for thy great 
O ‘Lord, heavenly King, (12) God 


the Father Al ty, (13) O 
tes Son, (14) Jesus Chet,“ end. Holy 
pir : 


(16) © Lord God, (17) the Lamb. of God, 





“< (26) For thou o holy, (27) thea enty 
rt Jesus in the glory of the 
Fathe Aw +o 


r. Amen, 
*¢ ($8) Day by day I will bless thee, (31) and 
will praise thy name for ever, (82) and for ever 


ever. 
(83) Vouchsafe, O Lord, also this day, (84) 
that we may be kept witbout sin. 

* Blessed art thou, Lord. God of our 
fathers, (36) and praised and glorified be thy 
name forever. Amen. 

(37) Bleased art O Lord, teach me 
thy statutes. (38) art thou, O Lord, 
teach me thy statutes. (39) Blessed art thou, 
© Lord, teach me thy statutes, 

*6(40) Lord, thou hast been our refuge ia all 
generations, 

Moat Ae said, Lord, have mercy upon 
= my soul, for I bave sinned 


5 et to thee have I fled; (44) teach 
me to do thy will, for thou art my lo 

“ (45) For with thee is the fountain of 
(46) Ln thy light we shall see light, (47) 
thy merey to those that know thee. 

In lines 19 and 21, we follow the common 
English rendering of é elpuv—“that tekest 
away,” instead of the older, ‘that barest” 
(in all the old liturgies). It is worthy of note 
that, while the Vulgate keeps thie double sense 
of the Greek in “‘¢ollit,” the French have * gut 
étes,” ke our modern, and the German 
** trdgt,”’ like our old rendering, 

Nearly all of the hymn is made up of ex- 
tracts from the original of the New Testament 
or from the Septuagint version of the Old 
Testament. Lines 1—3 are the angelic hymn in 
Luke t, 14; lines 4—29 are a clustering of Scrip- 
taral expressions, most of them too common 
to refer to a particular passage and reminding 
one of the diction of the prophets and Psalms 
inthe Revelation, where quotations, as such, 
are rare. Yet lines 10 and 11 are nearly the 
words of II Tim. fv, 18; line 12 is nearly 
Cor. vi, 18; John |, 14 is reflected in line 14; 
lines 17, with 19 and 21 are the exact wordsof 
John 1, 83. The “Have mercy upon us” 
of lines 20, 22, 25 are the words of the 
two blind men in Matt. ix, 27, etc.—not those 
of the publican in Luke xviii, 18—as if the 
Early Church emphasized their position as 
mendicants, rather than as guilty ones ; thoagh 
the “‘ Kyrie elecison,’’ with its Roman and Ger- 
man corruption, ‘‘Kyrieleison,” used by the 
masses much after the style of the sacred 
“Alslouia” of the Early Chureh, seems gener, 
ally to be taken by those who do not under, 
stand it as a prayer for propitiatory favor- 
Line 23 is almost the exact language of several 
places in the Psalms; line 241s from Psalms 
ex, 1, quoted in Heb. i, 13 and other places of 
the New Testament. Lines 26, 27 are’ nearly 
Rev. xv, 4. Line 29 has several parallel places, 
and in a different connection and sense nearly 
the same words are found in Phil. fi, 11. Lines 
80—83 are taken from Ps. cxlv, 2. Lines 83, 34 
are from the 7s Deum; but all the expres- 
sions are familiar scriptural ones, as are those 
of lines 85, 36. Line 87, repeated in $8, 99, is 
Ps. cxix, 12. Line 40 is Ps. xc, 1. Lines 41, 42 
are Ps. xli, 18. Lines 48, 44 are Ps. exlili, 8, 
9. Lines 45—47 are Ps. xxxvi, 9. The num- 
bers given are those of our English version, as 
those of the Septuagint Psalms are mostly dif. 
ferent. 

The various MSS.—particularly the eld 
“ Horglogia,”” or books of hours—show numer- 
ous variations. Of meny of these ancient 
variations, like some quite recent ones, the 
times and causes are known. A few from the 
old MSS. of the Apostolic Constitutions 
(wherein this hymn occurs at the end of Book 
VII and in a simpler form than the above) are 
remarkable. Thus, in place of lines 4—9, they 
give the reading: 

“We praise thee, we sing hymns to thee, we 
bless thee, we glorify thee, we worship 
through the great High Priest, thee who art 


God, the one unbegotten, alone unapproach- 
able, for thy great glory.” 


Anéd for lines 16—20: 


“©, Lora God, the Father of Christ, the 
spotiess Lamb, who taketh away the sins of 
the world, receive,” ete. 

And for line 24: 

“ Who sittest upon the Cherubim.” 
And for lines 28-29: 

“Christ, of all the begotten nature of God, 
of our King, through whom to thee be glory; 
honor and worship.”’ 

Where, by the way, an ancient Horologium has: 
“Christ, in the Hol in the glory 
God the Father.” sa * 
And some noted manuscripts have more matter 
with lines 37-59 from the cxix Psalm. The 
original author of this hymn is not known. 
The “ Vesper Hymn ”’ of the Primitive Chor¢ch 
is subjoined to the seventh book of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions. Like the “Gloria” in Bz- 
celeis,”* it is made up of extriidts from the Greek 
Scriptures. The translation, according to the 

best text, is the following: 

“(1) O children, praise the Lord, 
praise the name of the Lord. ; . ®) 


the hymn is the song of Simeon, Luke ti, 20—32, 
aaa oe) 


Kine Arts. 

Ma. A. D. SHarrock, whose early land- 
scapes gained him great consideration among 
the admirers of landscape painting, has latter- 
ly bestowed more attention upon animal subd- 
jects.: Some of his landscapes with sheep in 
the foreground were specially meritorious; 
and we learn now that he has gone to bis home 
in Granby, Connecticut, where he is painting 
cattle subjects, The English love of “fruit 
and fat cattle” in art has never extended 
across the Atlantic, for the reason, perhaps, 
that none of our artists have thought it worth 
while to employ themselves exclusively upon 
such a low grade of animal life; when there 
were human beings to be represented. And, 
speaking of human beings, what admirable 
specimens of native American humanities 
Mr. E. Wood Perry puts upon-his canvas! 
This artist’s paintings have a special claim 
upon the attention of his countrymen, because 
he depicts with tender fidelity phases of Amer- 
ican life which are rapidly passing away. Old 
women reading their Bibles by tlie fireside to 
gray-bearded husbands, im antiquated patiors ; 
buxom young countrywomen, in calico dresses, 
working at a loom or spinning fiax in the gar- 
ret of a farmhouse; a whole household mak- 
ing preparation for a Thanksgiving dipper; 8 
traveling clockmaker repairing the timekeeper 
in a country tavern ; a corn-husking In a barn ; 
a gathering at a cider-miil; a mother telling 
her little boy the meaning of the scriptural 
legends on the tiles around her fireplace ; a quilt 
fog bee in a village, and similar New Engiané 
subjects are the themes which Mr. Perry de 
lights in and which he represents with adegree 
of accuracy and with a thoroughly symbpathetie 
feeling that give great value to his perform 
ances. He scorns all affectations and evinces 
in his work a love of truth and a feeling for 
color which we rarely findin the productions 
of many popolar foreign artists whose pictures 
sell at prices which sound “ fabulous,” though 
they are doubtless real. When we hear of a 
small painting by Millais selling for twen- 
ty thousand dollars, while eur “art patrons” 
neglect opportunities to purchase quite 
as good pictures at four or five hundred 
dollars, we may be excused for wondering af 
such inexplicable differences of value. It is 
said by the London critics that “ Millais dom- 
inates over both the figure and landscape 
painters in the Royal Academy,” from which 
we must infer that artis in its decadence ip 
England. 


--eeMr. William Bradford has an Arctic land- 
scape in the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
which was purchased by the Queen last year 
and has been sent to the exhibition by Her 
Majesty. Mr. Bradford has just finished 
another large Arctic landscape, which he 
calla the “ Midnight Sun,"’ representing the 
eteamer “ Polaris” as she lay enclosed in the 
ice the year before the catastrophe of her 
wreck. This painting is now at the studio of 
the artist, in Tenth Street, and is considered by 
himself, as well as by many who have enjoyeé 
the privilege of seeing it, as the finest of bie 
representations of Arctic scenery. It is 
painted from photographic views of the locality 
represented, now in the State Department at 
Washington ; and the familiarity of the artist 
with Arctic scenery and icebergs has enabled 
him to give bis picture a wonderfully realistic 
effect. It was the intention of Mr. Bradford te 
take this superb painting to London, where hig 
works are- highly prized, but fllness in his do- 
mestic circle has prevented his going abroad 
this season. The picture will be sent te 
Washington for exhibition, we understand ; and 
possibly it may not go to London at all. 


----The French Government recently paid 
$45,000 for @ single head by Antonello ds 
Messina, painted on a panel only twelve inches 
square. The picture was sold at the Pourtalier 
sale and both the English and French Gov- 
ernments were contestants for it. The Prench 
carried it off, and now the English are con- 
gratulating themselves om having secured a 
Solario, at Milan, it being the portrait of a man’s 
head and bust, at a sum quite as monstrous. 


..«.The letter of our correspondent in Paris, 
whose previous communications from Ecoues 
bave attracted the attention of artists, far 
| alshes some highly Interesting facts in relation 
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to the works of American painters which have 
found ® place in the “Salon” this season. 
The nomber is much larger than at any pre- 
vious season and more than double the Amer- 
ican exhibitors at the Royal Academy. : 


...-It Is sald that the cost of the pedestal 
for the Webster statoe presented to Central 
Park by Mr, Gordon W. Burnham will be at 
least twenty thosand dollars. The statue will 
not be ready for unveiling until July, 1876, 


.- The Metropolitan Art Maseum has lately 
been enriched by the addition of several works 
of art, among which is a very fine example of 
D. Teniers, from W. H. Webb, and a large 
number of Japavese carvings in ivory. 


Personalities. 


Tas New York Post-office has been under 
the administration of many men of very dis- 
tinguished ability, not the least notable of 
them, perbaps, being General Dix; but none of 
them ever so suddenly gained upon the esteem 
of the public as the present incumbent of the 
office, Mr. James. The post-office of this city 
grows in importance with the growth of the 
eountry, and the administration of its affairs 
consequently becomes daily more exacting and 
difficult; but Mr. James has proved himself 
equal to the demands of his position, and, 
thongh he was hardly known by vame, even, 
to New York when he received his appoint- 
ment, there is hardly one of our citizens who 
is mere generally known or more highly ee- 
teemed now. On one day last week a very 
gratifying testimonial was offered to Postmas- 
ter James by the eitizens ef the district 
included in Station H, whe wished to 
testify their gratitude for the improvements 
effected by Postmaster and Superintendent 
Karner. The presentation took place at the 
Station, corner of Third avenue and Sixtieth 
street. Among the gentlemen who made ad- 
dresses on the occasion was ex-Mayor Opdyke, 
who said that the monetary department of the 
New York office, under the direction of Post- 
master James, whose receipts were about forty 
millions of dollars a year, was conducted with 
a degree of accuracy almost marvelous. Mr. 
Opdyke intimated that the ability exhibited by 
Postmaster James rendered his services desir- 
able in a still higher sphere than he now occu- 
pied, and to which he would soon be called. 
The only other sphere which Mr. Opdyke could 
have’ had In his mind’s eye must have been at 
the seat of Government; and if Mr. James 

should be called there it might be a cause of 
congratulation to his friends, but his loss 
would be very severely felt here. 








...There is an interesting little triangular 
fiscussion going on between Mr. Bowles, of 
the Springfield Republican, Halstead, of the 
Cincinnati Commercial, and General Fitz 
Henry Warren, of the New York Sun, as 
to the responsibility for the defeat of 
Charles Francis Adams at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention and the nomination of Mr. Greeley. 
It is of very small importance who was mostly 
to blame for the action of that convention—the 
people cared nothing about it and it bas al- 
ready been forgotten ; but Mr. W. M. Grosve- 
nor, of St. Louis, who played a very con- 
spicuous part in that tragedy and was a good 
deal talked about for awhile, bas just been 
resuscitated by a capital good letter which he 
has written to the New York Tribune in re- 
lation to the grasshopper scare in Kansas and 
Missouri. We should vot set a very high 
value on Mr. Grosveoor’s political opinions, 
Dut bis grasshopper facts are of special im- 
portance just at this time. 


.-.-Mr. Bronson Howard, of New York, has 
felt himself called upon to send a letter to 
the London 7imes to assure that great journal 
“ip “all sincerity, after ample experience and 
observation, that no feeling of prejudice 
against the people or Government of Great 
Britain, so far as the present generation is 
concerned, is in any manner associated with 
the public celebration of our national anni- 
versaries.”” If the London Times or anybody 
else have any doubts or misgivings on the 
subject, perhaps a diligent perusal of the cen- 
tennial addresses for the present and succeed- 
ing year will remove them, althoogh our 
patriot orators do now and Heerestet yeesatame 
king’s English. 


‘ «ee. Commodore Vanderbilt celebrated his 
Sist birthday on the 27th of May, He is still 
bale and hearty and attends to bis business 
regularly. One day last month he left New 
York in the morning and slept the same night 
in Cleveland, attended a meeting of the Lake 
Bhore directors, was re-elected president of 
the company, and returned home to New York 
the next day, making no stops on the way. A 
few days afterward he went to Hartford in the 


morning, transacted. some businese, and’ re-. 


tarned home at night.. Governor William 
Allen, of Ohio, is’ generally spoken of as 0 





modern Me! uselah ; but he is twelve years 
moder. Melgar; vat be fv ‘ 


ai 0 ‘reported some time since that 
John Hey was about to withdraw from The 
Tribune as an editorial writer, and take up his 
residence in Cleveland ; but the report was de- 
nied by The Tribune. It has been again re- 
peated by the Springfield Hepublican, and is not 
again denied, from which we infer that it mast 
be true. 


-.-George Alfred Townsend has become 
editorially connected with the St, Louis 7imes, 
which may be a good thing for that paper ; but 
the score or two of other papers in various 
parts of the country to which be was a corre- 
spondent will lose one of the brightest and 
most entertaining of newspaper letter-writers. 


.---Ex-Speaker Blaine and Secretary Bristow 
are both to deliver addresses at the dedication 
of the new college buildings of Washington 
and Jefferson College, at Washington, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 30th of June. They are both 
graduates of the college and the most dis- 
tinguished of its alumni. 


ANSEL SET, 
Srieuce. 


eceeThe testing of oils in a simple mode 
has always been a desideratum. Miss Kate 
Crane in the American Journal of Phar- 
macy gives an account of a series of ex- 
periments instituted by her, which tend 
to show that much reliance can be placed on 
the figures produced by dropping oils on 
the surface of clean water, first proposed by 
Tomlinson. In her experiments a single drop 
of ofl was allowed to fall from s burette held 
ata distance of four inches from the surface 
of a dish of clean water. The time required 
for the production of certain figures was care- 
fully noted, as it appears that several oils will 
produce very similar figures ultimately if suf- 
ficient time be given. Oj1 of turpentine 
spreads out instaotly and begins intestine 
motions, finally forming a beautiful lace-work. 
Oil of cinnamon forms a figure not more than 
half the size of the above. In a few seconds 
small portions are detached and separate inte 
distinct drops. Oil of nutmeg forms a large 
figure instantly, the edge showing a bead- 
ed line. Poppy-seed oil spreads instantly 
to a large figure, retaining an unbroken 
form for a few seconds; then holes ep- 
pear around the edge, and soon the 
whole surface is broken up with curved 
lines. Cod-liver oil spreads into a large filhn. 
A little way from the edge small holes appear 
and in a minute or two the surface is studded 
with them. These gradually enlarge, assume 
irregular shapes, and become separated by 
branching lines. As these oils give different 
figures and behave differently when mixed 
with one another or with lard-oil, this method 
may be of very great use in the preliminary 
testing of suspected oiJs. These cohesion 
figures of oils may be readily shown to an 
audience by the nse of a vertical lantern, as 
was proved a year or two ago by President 
Morton. 





----Another danger to the tobacco smoker 
bas been discovered. Nicotine, hydrogen sul- 
phide, and cyanogen had all been detected in 
the smoke of tobacco, but without effect. 
Now eomes Dr. Krause, of Annaberg, with a 
note in Dingler’s FPolytechnisches Journal, in 
which hesays he has discovered carbonic oxide 
in this smoke—a thing thus far entirely over- 
looked. The quantity of this and of carbonic 
acid vary, of course, with the kind of cigars, 
the filling of the pipe, etc.; and the way the 
person smokes, too—whether with strong or 
weak draws—influences the products, by affect- 
ing tae combustion. Dr. Krause describes his 
method of experiment and gives a table for 
various cigars and modes of smoking. It ap- 
pears from some twelve experiments that 
the quantity of carbonic oxide varied be- 
tween 5.2 and 138 volames in 100 of 
smoke ; average 9.3. As the smoker never 
gives out all the smoke, but must take a por- 
tion of it into his lungs, a certain amount of 
carbonic oxide poisoning is thus inevitable, The 
more awkward the smoker, says Dr. Krause, 
the more rapidly will the action of the ear- 
bonic oxide make itself felt; hence the evil 
effects of early studies in smoking, the results 
of which are commonly ascribed to nicotine 
alone. 


soe ThO Monthly Microscopical Journal gives 
the results of some very interesting observa- 
tions by Dr. William Osler respecting certain 
organisms occurring imthe blood. These have 
already been noted by Max Schultze, Riess, 


They usually appear as consisting of @ round 
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inch in some 
Stittboet} pabbting to 
imagine how they could pass the capillaries, 
The observations of Dr. Osler tend to show 
that these peculiar “bodies really grow and 
pass through a regular cycle of existence, 
giving rise to spermatozoon-like bodies, gifted 


_with motive powers, and at one period of their 


existence furnished with two fine tail-like 
processes. They are particularly abundant in 
the blood of new-born rats and fetal kittens, 


-«e-The report of Professor Baird, U. 8. 

Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries, on the 

**Freab Water Fisheries of the United States” 

has just come to hand. Itisa bulky work of 
over 800 pages and embraces, first, an in- 

quiry into the decrease of the food-fishes, and, 

second, “‘the propagation of food fishes in 

the waters of the United States,’’ with sup- 

plementary papers by different writers, com- 
prising a lengthy” “ History of Fish Culture in 
Europe, from its Earlier Records to 1854, by 
Jules Haime.” The fresh-water crustacea, 

mostly amphipods and shrimps and crayfshes_ 
of the Northern United States, are enumera- 
ted and in some cases described by Mr. 8. 

L Smith. This, with a synopsis of the North 
American fresh-water leeches, by Prof. Verrill, 

with a sketch of the invertebrate fauna of 
Lake Superior, by Mr. Smith, and papers by 
other naturalists, lend additional interest and 
value to this useful and practical report. 


-...It is commonly believed that the banana 
and the plentain never produce any seeds ; and 
certainly this is the case almost universally, 
as in many localities the only known means of 
propagation for thousands of years bas been 
by the offsets, which the plants abundantly 
produce. Mr. Jackson, of the Kew Musenm, 
states that he has recently discovered that in 
the markets of Calcutta a variety with seeds is 
frequently brought in; but they sell for lit- 
tle, having more seeds than pulp. It seems, 
therefore, that the absence of seeds in our 
bananas is simply a matter of horticultural se- 
lection of varieties—just as the seedless grape 
becomes the “currant” of our groceries. 


....In Hitechcock’s final report on the geol- 
ogy of New Hampshire is an interesting ebap- 
ter on the distribution of insect life in that 
state, with especial reference to the Alpine 
insects, by Mr. Scudder. The author discusses 
in a very thorough manner the relations of 
the fauns (Alpine, Sub-Alpine, Canadian, and 
Allegbanian) which have their representatives 
in that state. This chapter is illustrated by a 
map of that state, showing the relations of the 
Canadian ané Alleghanian assemblage of in- 
sects, and another of the Alpine and Sub- 
Alpine regions of the White Mountains. The 
data are drawn from a study of the butterflies 
and grasshoppers, 


«eeeT wo species of mite are known to in- 
habit the skin of the human face. One is the 
Acaropsis Mericourti, found in the pimples of 
the skin of a French officer, who had been in 
Havana, Cube. We have seen a similar mite 
taken from the skin of the nose of a person in 
New Orleans. Mr. Macalister recently ex- 
hibited to the members of the Dublin Micro- 
scopical Club two specimens of a species of 
mite which had been taken off a lady’s face in 
Jamaica. They were male and female and 
apparently undescribed. 


-»-Some large telescopes are being ¢on- 
structed for several of the Continental obsery- 
stories. M. Merz has nearly finished an object- 
glass of twenty inches clear aperture for Stras- 


the Assembly for the construction of a thirty- 
inch refractor ; and a four-foot Foucault mir- 
ror is being erected at the Paris Observatory. 
The Vienna Observatory is also to have a re- 
fractor of thirty inches aperture. 


-o.- Messrs, Ador and Abadie propose to pre- 
pate several new economical and durable 
colors, by mixing small proportions of fron 
sulphate, of manganese nitrate, of cobalt nitrate, 
or of copper sulphate with a solution of zine 
sulphate. The mixtare is then evaporated to 
arynéss and subjected to sufficient heat to drive 
‘off the sulphuric“acid. The colors produced 
by this process are yellows, greens, grays 
bronzes; pinks, and gold. 


The scenograph is a Belgian fnvention, 
fm the shape of a small photographic camera 
mounted on a cane, The negative being pre- 
pared beforehand, it is only necessary to place 
a plant, sn insect, or any other object in the 
focus of the instrument for a minute or so to 
obtain a correct representation. This can then 
be developed at leisure, 


Gans Kend, and Water gives an account: of & 
tame mole kept by an English gentleman. He 
fed it daily on 100 earthworms. It also ate 
the larva of insects, 


- \...4 German naturalist “has lately ascer- 
tained that « soail-(Helfx) lived for eleven 
months witbout feeding and slept for seven- 








teen weeks, 


/ 


bourg; M. Leverricr has obtained a grant from. 






SURVEY OF MISSIONS IN INDIA. 





THE PUNJAB. 


Tuts province lies at the northwestern ox- 

tremity of India, It receives its Persian name, 

“Punjab’’ (five waters), from the five great 

affluents of the Indus, which, with the latter 

river, traverse its territory, The spaces be- 

tween the rivers are called ‘duabs” and consist 

of sandy plains, overrua by predatory nomads. 

North of the curious Salt Range the Punjab 

Highlands begin, cool and well watered—the 

“Garden of India."* Two-thirds of the people 

are Mohammedens and the remaining third is 

about equally divided between Hinduism and 

the religion of the Sikhs or disciples of Nanak, 

from whom the Punjab was finally wrested 

by the British, in 189. The Presbyterians 

have been longest in the field. Their central 

station at Lodiana was occupied fn 1835and ts 

well known as the starting point of the 

“ Prayer Week,” which has become a settled 

institution in so large @ portion of Christen- 

@om. The stations connected with the Lodi- 

ana Mission are ten in number. Five of 
them are east of Lodiana-—-Dehra, Saharanpar, 

Roorkhee, Saboythee, and Ambaela—and the 

otbers—Jalandar, Hoshyarpore, Lahore, the 

capital, 1,225 miles from Calcutta, and Rawah 

Pindi—are west. Tbe brother of the Rajah of 
Kapoortalah recently joined the mission, 

which bad 60 accessions last year. The Estab- 

lished Church of Scotland and the United 
Presbyteriana of America have missions in 
Sealkote. The latter have four stations in this 
district. The Church Missionary Society is 
the most widely represented in the Panjab. It 
has stations at Kotgurh, Amritzar (the haly 
city of the Sikhs), Kangra, Peshawar (the 
frontier city of India), Multan, Derajat, 
Kashoir, and a divinity school at Lahore. On 
the Tibetan frontier, among the West 
Himalayas, the Moravians have two sta- 
tionsa—Kyelang, in Lahool, and Poo, in 
Kunawar—where they are slowly gathering 
small congregations of eonverts from the 
Buddhists. The Romanists have 14,300 adhe- 
rents in the Vicarisete of Agra. To this se- 
count of the work in the Northwest Provinces 
and the Punjab we add a word in regard to the 
Rajputane Mission of the United Presbyte- 
rians (Scoteh), commenced in 1860. There.are 
6 stations—Beawr, Ajmere, Todgurh, Jeypore, 
and Dealee. The & orphanages, with 445 
children, are an important featare ef 
this mission. We edd «a numerical sum- 
mary for the missions treated in this article. 
Church -Missionary Society, 1,815 communi- 
cants and 4,126 total; Methodist Episcopal, 
928 communicants and 2,011 total; Presby- 
terian, 677 communicants and 1,568 total; 
English Baptists, $26 communicants and 1,000 
total; London Society, 181 communicants, 430 
total; United Presbyterian (Scotch), 122 com- 
municants, 262 total; Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, 882 commanicants, 200 
total; United Presbyterian (American), 77 
communicants, 200 (about) total; Charch of 
Scotland, 60 communicants, % total; Moray- 
fan, 10 communicants an4 18 total; making 
altogether 3,786 communicants and 9,862 total, 
compered with 1,363 communicants and 4,848 
total in 1861. 





REMARKABLE special meetings were held 
during the Week of Prayer in the Coitayam 
and Pallam districts, in Travancore, South 
India. They were conducted by native pas- 
tors, under the superintendence of Rev. Hem y 
Baker, of the Church Missionary Society. 
Large congregations were gatbered almost 
daily, in which laymep took a very prominent 
part. The results almed at were a deeper sor- 
row for sin and devotion é Christ, utter neza- 
tion of caste, making life sn example for 
others, and speaking a good word in season. 
The work was deep, searching, snd personal. 
After three months of special effort central 
points were fixed at which the communicants 
of each division could meet and can didates for 
baptism could be examined. Only those were 
received who could give a good account of 
their faith and of their scriptural knowledge, 
who had lived more than two years under the 
observation of the teachersand pastors and 
‘were well reported of by the church. There 
were & of these larger assemblies held, at 
which caste distinctions were for the first 
time utterly broken down. At these meotings, 
out of 1,500 inquirers, no less than 589 con- 
verte were baptized, being an unprecedented 
number in the history of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. 


-..-Mr.eWatkins, writing to The Missionary 
Herald trom Guadalajara, Mexico, states that 
earthquake shocks, more or less severe, bed 
continued through the latter half of February 
and the first half of March. Nearly all the 
churches had been so damaged as to become 
unsafe, Houses in every street were propped 
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lives had been lost, The priests attribute 
these calamities to the presence of the Pro- 
testants and thus fan the popular excitement. 
Throughout Mexico the religious agitation is 
increasing. Besides the massacre at Acapulco, 
there have been acts of violence in the City of 
Mexico, resulting in the death of one of the 
members of a Protestant congregation. At 
Culhuacan 4 Protestants were badly wounded 
and one of thelr bouses was burned. At 
Zamora the Catholics drew a Protestant 
through the streets with @ Idsso. In a place 
called Dolores, as well as in two or three other 
places, Protestants have been killed. 


«».+An interesting work is going on in the 
meizhborbeod of Sholapoor, Western India, 
among the Mangs, the lowest and most de- 
apised caste in that part of India. It com- 
menced with the conversion of a formerly no- 
torious thief, named Mesubar, of whom we 
gave some account in THe IypEPENDENT of 
Dec, 84, 1874. Mr. Harding, of the American 
Board, writes that prominent men of Mesuba’s 
village, who had: been active in persecuting 
bim, confess that he has wholly reformed. The 
thief bas become honest, the liar truthful, and 
no fault could be found with him except he 
had become a Christian. About 30 persons in 
thie region have confessed Christ and the 
number of inquirers is increasing. One church 
has already been formed and another will be 
organized ere long. 


«-«eThe London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews employs 117 
agents in Earope, Asia, and Africa. Of these 
35 are ordained missionaries. The income of 
the Society for the year ending March Slst, 
1874, amouuted to $187,610. The old rigidity 
of Jewish belief is declared by their repo:t to 
have given way to a great diversity of religious 
views. Some discard Rabbinism, others ques- 
tion the {fnspiration of the Bible, and many 
more are avowed infidels, finding in a gross 
materialism their dest'ny and goal. But there 
are also others who are anxivusly searching 
the Scriptures, and among this class efforts of 
the missionary have been most encouraging 


--+- At the meeting of the American Board 
at Rutiend, in last October, Mr. Neesima, the 
young Japanese missionary, madea strong plea 
in behalf of a training schoo! in Japan, which 
should educate young men for the ministry 
and other service for Christ. Since that time 
the missionaries in Japan have recognized euch 
a school to be the great want of their mission. 
The: American Board has now contribated 
$5,000 to that purpose, with the understanding 
that this appropriation is to be met by means 
of special offerings. There will still be needed 
$1,400 to make up the required sum. 


..The whole Bible has now been printed in 
the Mandarin dialect, the spoken language of 
the Chinese, The New Testament was trans- 
lated by a committee of American and English 
missionaries and the Old Testament by Dr. 
Shereschewsky, of the American Episcopal 
Mission. The entire Mandarin Bible has been 
printed at the expense of the American Bible 
Society, at the press of the American Board in 
Peking, by the veteran printer, Mr. Hunt, who 
had previously snperintended the work upon 
the entire Tamil Bible in Madras, 


..The Foreign Mission Board of the South- 
ern Presbyterians issues an earnest appeal to 
the churches in view of the deficiency of 
$14,000 in the mission account. To meet this 
debt and to provide for the enlarged mis- 
sionary work now being carried on {n China, 
South America, Mexico, and Indian Territory, 
$20,000 will bs required for the next year. 
The membership of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church ‘sa over 100,000 and is steadily awaken- 
Ing to the importance of the mission cause, 


....The death of Rev. C. New, of the 
United Methodist Mission, on the East African 
coast, has been asevere blow to the mission 
cause in that region. He was more than a 
wissionary of his own particular society, for 
by his travels and keen observations, recorded 
in his book, ‘‘ Wanderings in East Africa,” he 

re the way for the various mis- 
are apeet past epaoenering. to settle in 
that region. - 

wes. The missionaries st Cesarea, Asia Minor, 
are devoting much of their time and strength to 
the relief of the siarving multitudes around 
them. Tbey are receiving $10,000 per.month 
for the poor, One-third of the people of the 
city. are dependent upon them for a scanty 
subsistence and the number of persons in 
Cesares and the hborhood receiving relief 
aoe § their ee is sald not to be to than 

,000, 

....The evangelistic labors of the Rev. Wil- 
lism Taylor in India during the past two-or 
throe years have result¢d in the admission inte 
the Methodist Episcopal Charch of 708 persons 
as members and 523 as probationers. 

....The, Women’s Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty of the Presbyterian Church is now five years 

old. It hes 527 auxiliaries and bends connected 
with it and the receipts for the lest year were 





LESSON FOR OR JUNE 13TH 
A KING DESIRED.—I Samurt, vi, 4—9. 


Tae foolish choice of a king by the Israelites, 
contrary to God's plan and in the face of his 


admonitions, as recorded in this lesson, re-' 


minds us : 
HOW WE WORK OUR OWN RUIN. 

1, Wk PATTERN FROM OUR NEIGHBORS (v. 5). 

2. Wk REFUSE TO TRUST GOD (V¥. 7). 

8. We CHOOSE EVIL IN SPITE OF WARNINGS 
(v. 9). 

1. WE PATTERN FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. Wow 
make us aking to judge us like all the nations, 
God had offered to make the Israclites ‘*a 
peculiar people unto bimself,” different from 
and superior to those about them. But they 
preferred to be like their neighbors. Most 
persons count the popular way the best way. 
A boy asually begins to smoke because ™ the 
other fellows do.” He uses profane language 
or disobeys his parents or jéins in a school 
rebellion for a similar reason. Girls want to 
dress expensively or ridiculously, to dance, to 
read love stories, orto use Slang words “because 
all the girls do.” Parents rarely want to be 
more strict than their neighbors as to the 
amusements or companions or training of 
their ebildren. Business men are commonly 
unwilling to be rigid in honesty and fairness 
above the general run of tradesmen. But he 
who is not ready to be singular in God’s sery- 
ice cannot be Christ’s disciple. The world’s 
current sets bellward. Unless a man consents 
to struggle against its stream he must go over 
the falls. ‘“ Thou shalt not follow a multitude 
to do evil.” 

2. WE REFUSE TO TRUST Gop. The Lord said 
unto Samuel: . . . They have not rejected thee, 
but they have rejected me, that I show'd not reign 
over them. God offered to provide fully for the 
Israclites if they would trust themselves wholly 
to him, But this was asking more than they 
were ready to concede.. They would doubtless 
have gladly had God’s help in caring for them 
if he wonld consent to supplement an earthly 
king’s endeavors; but, if they must choose be- 
tween an invisible God and a king whom they 
could see and their enemies would fear, they 
preferred the king. Most persons would now- 
adays make a similar choice. They would be 
gied of God’s help, but they are unwilling to 
depend on him alone. They count his promisés 
of provision more reliable while their bank 
acconnt shows a handsome balance. Manya 
child who sees how God can take care of him 
while his parents are alive and full of love for 
bim would find trust not so easy if father and 
mother forsook bim. A widowed mother often 


speaks as if God will not be as sure to care | 


for her and hers as if her husband was living. 
Yet God is ready now as ever to provide fully 
for those who trust him wholly... Those who 
cannot trust him in poverty and bereavement, 
when friends and heart and flesh fail, have no 
faith which.amounts to much. The true be- 
liever is ready always to say: ‘“‘Tbe Lord God 
will belp me, Therefore, I shall not be con- 
founded ; therefore, have I set my face like a 
flint, and I know that I shall not be ashamed.”’ 

8. WE CHOOSE EVIL IN SPITE OF WARNINGS. 
Yet protest solemnly unto them and show them the 
manner of the king which shall rule over them. 
God was faithfol in warning the Israelites of 
the sure consequénces of their unwise choice; 
but that made no difference with them. If 
they could not trast bis promises, they would 


‘hardly put fall confidence in his warnings. 


All of tis are quite as prone to doubt as to the 
results of sin as to distrast the promised re- 
wards of faith, even though both are clearly 
declared to us in God’s Word and verified in 
our every-day observation. Children are ‘re- 
newedly disobedient or untrathfal or quarrel- 
some after they have learned how wretched 
such a course makes them. Men and women, 
in the full light of the uniform experience of 
the world, indulge in sins sure to bring to them 
disaster and ruin. They think that somehow 
God’s Word will fail in their case; at all 
evente, they will take the risk, -It is not more 
warnings that sinners need. It is submission 
in faith to God as their God and to Christ as 
their needed and sufficient Saviour. “If they 
hear not Moses and the prophets, neither wil) 
they be persuaded thongh one rose from the 
dead.”’ 
Ce 

Ons advantage of the Internatioval San- 
day-school Convention is the attention it calls 
to the Sunddy-school system from those who 
as yet know little of the history, workings, or 
influence of this agency. A leading métropol- 
itan daily, for example, insists that because 
‘a man is ‘never a clear-sighted judge of his 
own family or house, or eveu favorite machine- 

ry,”’ therefore ‘‘# Sunday or apy other, school 
Fi the purpose of 
tion is in itself a mistake, when the. ogra 
are the children of parents capable of _ giving 
such instruction themselves” ; an adds that 
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‘the great 
in the United Statés are the ¢ of such 
parents.” Now, if a man is never the best 
judge of the needs of his owa household, 
because “ familiarity blinds tim to faulte and 
weaknesses glaring enongh in the eyes of out- 
siders,"’ how or why is that agency “in itself 
a mistake” which brings in the help of these 
more intelligent outsiders to supplement the 
home efforts of the invariably blind and partial 
parents in behalf of their needy children? And, 
if there are never any fully competent parents, 
how came it about that “the great mejority 
of the six million pupils in the United States 
are the children of such perents'’? Another 
international convention may throw light on 
these dark questions. 


«ee The Art of Questioning ” is a favorite 
theme with normal class Sunday-school work- 
ers; and deservedly, too, for ou nothing in 
the department of method does a teacher’s 
success 80 much depend as on wise and skillfo) 
questioning. Teaching may, indeed, be carried 
on almost exclusively by, questioning, while 
hardly anyihing is worth the name of teaching 
which does not include questioning. Thesab- 
ject is well treated by. I, Morrison, principal of 
the Free Church Norma! School, Glasgow, in 
his “ Hints on Teaching’ in The Sunday-school 
Chronicle. He emphasizes and illustrates the 
following points: 

“The teacher ought to question the class 
promiscuoosly, asking @ question now of one, 
now of another, and.giving no hint until the 
question has been proposed as to the person 
who is expected to answer. 

** Every question should be expressed in sim- 
me » intelligible words. 

tions should not be too long. 
uestions should be graduated to suit the 
eapasey of the scholars—should, in fact, be so 
framed as to. give no excuse either for no an- 
swer or for a wrong one. 

“Questions should be so framed as not to 
contain the answer, and the voice in asking 
them so modulated as not to su t it. 

“*Never reject an answer which bas been 
given in good faith, however curiously it may 

worded,” = 

«+»sPart IV of the ‘Scholars’ Hand Book’’ 
on the International Lessous, by Rev. E. W. 
Rice, of the American Sunday-school Union, 
on **8tudies in John,” for the second half of 
the current year, has made its appearance. 
This work as a help to bome study of the 
Lessons seems to grow infavor. Its notes, ex- 
planations, illustrations, and questions are of 
service tothe scholar andits bla¢kboard out- 
lines and selected hymns give it an advantage 
tothe superintendent, Part IV is printed on 
better paper than {its predecessors, making a 
neater page’and showing the type with greater 
distinctness, 


-- There are, according to The Churchman’s 
report, $8 Episcopal Sunday-schools in the Dio- 
cese of Long Island, comprising 14,717 schol- 
ars, with an average attendance of 10,556. The 
missionary and other offerings of these schools 
amounted last year to $20,952.44. The con- 
tribgtions of parishes in support of the schools 
were in all $11,496,90.. Of 1,074. confirmations 
in the diocese 593 were members of the Sun- 
day-school. Four-fifths of the teachers are 
females, 2,794 of the scholars are over fifteen 
years of age. In St. Paol’s Church Sunday- 
school, at College Point, with 365 scholars, the 
average attendance is 85 per cent, 


...-The plans of the Bethany Sabbath-school 
building at Philadelphia, given in The Sunday- 
school Times for May 15th, will aid those who 
are preparing to build and desire the latest 
improvements in Sunday-school architecture. 
Taken in all its departments, Bethany Hall is 
perhaps the most complete and satisfactory 
Sunday-school structure in the United States. 


«.--QOne of the very freshest items of Sun- 
May-school intelligence is the following from 
an editorial in the New York Tribune: 

‘In many of these schools, as every observ- 
ant mother will acknowled the dominant 
ideas are anxiety among children as to 
dress and anxiety among the instructors to 
raise money by contribution from ‘the pupils, 
who are usually ignorant of its destination,” 

....John E. Searles, Jr., of New Haven, 
Conn., an active Sunday-school worker, an 
evergetic and efficient business man, and an 
earnest and sensible Christian layman, is the 
new chairman of the International Convention 
executive committee. 


--»- The, Friends’ Bible School Conference, et 
Richmond, Ind., recommended that each per- 
son attending the Bible Schools be required to 
commit a text to memory each week, ~ 


..»-A hand-book on the Old Testament Les- 
sons for 1976, similar to Mr. Groser’s work on 
Joshua, is in course of preparstion by the 
Lapaen Rendereshonl Union. 

.. Untformity in blanks for Sunday-school 
btatistiés +s now urged by the iuternational 
statistical sectetary and commended by work- 
été generally. © 
a Forses Porter, of Detenep. was re- 
glected as 6 secretary of the ¢ Inter. 
national 





Gows to grass—cows. ‘ 

-+.-A natural revolationist: the earth, 

e«eeThe sun says, with a lisp: “I thaw it,” 

....Something that ought to be paste: 
carpets, 


----A muff—a thing that holds a sien 
lady’s hand without squeezing it. 


--++“Dr, Abel Stevens, the able historian of 
Methodism,” ete,—FPitteburgh Christian Ad- 


vocate. 


-»--A bashful compositor refused to accept 
asituation in an office where girls were em- 
ployed, saying he “never set up with & girl in 
his life.” ~ 


»»+»A Limerick coroner, when asked how he 
accounted for an mortality, re- 
plied, sadly : “1 cannot-tell: There are people 
dying this year that never died before.” 


--.-A country editér cannot be'as bold and 
independent in his paper as his elty brother. 
He has to collect his own subéctipljen, and 
almost everybody in the country Keeps a dog. 
—Danbury News. 


+++» The son of ocleuanans was delivering a 
college valedictory, when, in pulling. ut. his 
handkerchief, he pulled out a -pack of cards, 
“Hulloa!’’ he exclaimed, ‘* I’ve — my 
father’s coat !’’ 


eee Chacun pour soi. — Mamma (teriny) — 
“Now, Miriam, say grace.” Miriam'(who, for 
previous misconduct, has been deprived of 
pudding)—“ For ‘all they have reeelved let 
them be truly thankful. ” an ore 


+++ dlder Sister—“ What are you doing, 
Bill?” Bi—" Drawing—Jack. the Giant-killer 
‘np’ Cormoran.’’ Eider Sister—‘'Do.zou think 
that is quite a Sunday amusement?” B— 
“Oh! ver’ well, then, it’s Dayid,’n’ the. Gian- 
goliaf !’’ ' tert fing ¢ 


..A country divine of ‘Georgia’ thas "eoa- 
doled with the widow of a decease ember 
of the legislature: “I cannot tall’ 
I was to hear that your busband” 
Heaven. We were bosom friends, | 
shall never meét again.” 


..Jones (who has. walked the length of bis 
‘ewate expostulate with hismilkmap 
to animals)—*' Do you know what happened to 
Balaam ?"’ Milkman—‘' Yes.” . Jenes--**. Well, 
what wss it?’ Milkman—‘ The seme: thing 
that happened to me just smalieaniinparrinntas 
tohim. Gollang!” be viey of bi 


.---“*And pow, Mrs. Sullivan,” pala the 
counsel, ‘ will you be kind eno tell the 
‘jury whether your husband was in the habit of 
striking you with impunity?” “Wid what, 
sir?” “With impunity,” “He was, sir, now 
and thin; but he struck me _ofegee i bis 
fisht.’’ esiradd 


.... There was a women’s rights meeting in 
Colorado recently, to which ‘no ‘gedtlemen 
were admitted. Som«body, however; dropped 
alive rat into the room from: the eeilivy,, and 
with a hurried “ Resblee@ ‘that we adjoum” 
and some shrieks and’ hapehiree ata ser 






scattered. & 2 Esieya 
tata? f z 
.- The other day aman in sijeiai ut, 


four: boys playing cards on the haymow, and 

he was proceeding | to give them, : ae ae oo 
ove of them spoke up aod eaid:, 

playing keerds. Tom Lester’s. 

and we were up here showing him the 

on the keerds so he would not feel Jonesome,”” 


....In Paris they make two eggs out of one 
by cutting the sLell with a glazier’s dis 
and then slicing the egg quickly with an olled 
knife. The two balves are deftly dropped futo 
boiling batter on the plate, which . ‘ ~ ” 
them, making them look” like two, and for 
which the customer, who has not seen the per 
formance, pays without suspicion. Ww 
couldo’t pay the Germans their indemnity g 
get back | to specie payments in three yearg 
with sneb gains? nae enliieets 
....Mark Twain believes in advertising, He 
sends “copy ’’ to the Hartford Cowrant, and the 
press of the copay Sone ‘This te Ins 
last: . zi: tem q 
“Two hundred and five omen reward... At 
- ere 
s J 
Sagan mete ae 





oto bs onal’ rgot te <eatambrai 
me 0} 
pay 85 for the return of 
Tuono eae thy in ec cats wart 
wa y av 
will pay $200 for his remains, we a 
‘L. Cumeniix” 
o mike wees te 1904 
ond .I want to be.s speler, 199 v:i 
And with the spelersstam, 
A Wooster in mi poket ‘ 
A Webster in mi han. days ost 


‘There rite befor the seweence;’ © 
So gorgusand so brite, >t bene! 
ae i gg pe gs te bd io uollA 
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School mand College.” 


THE COMMENCEMENTS, 


Tue following are the da! the dates of the approach- 
ing commencements of the 115 colleges and im- 
portant schools named. The latter (7) are i 
cated by asterisks (*), As, with a very fev 
exceptions, the dates have been ascertained 
direct correspondence, they may be regarde 
as essentially official, The years in which the 
institutions were fot egiven in parenthe- 
ses and will readily show what anniversary of 
the founding of the several institutions the 
coming commencements will be. A large 
additional list will be published next week : 


Northwestern College (1861), Napervitie, Hl. 
Thursday, June 10th. : 
Bethe! College (1856), Russellville, Ky. 
ion pi Sidney College (1715), Hampden stney, 
a. t} 
Hanniba) College (1868), Hannibal, Mo. 
Hartsville University (1854), ree Iné. 
Hiram College (1366), Hiram, 0. 
Kentucky University (1858), Lexington, Ky. 
Lebapon Valley College (1866), Annville, Penn. 
McKendree College (1828), Lebanon, Ill. 
Shurtleff College (1835), Upper Alton, Il. 
Wesleyan Female College (1842), Cincinnati, O.. 
Wittenberg College (—-), Springteld, O. 
Tuesday, June Lith. 
New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Female 
College (——), Tilton, N. H. 

Swarthmore College (1869), Swarthmore, Penn. ’ 

Wednesday, June 16th. — 
Arkansas Female Colleged——), ——, Ark. 
Brown University (1765), Providence, R. I. 
Central University of lowa (1854), Pella, Ia. 
East Tennessee University (1909), Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kalamazoo College (1855), Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Lombard University (1857), Calesburg, Ill. 


_| State University of Kansas (1964), Lawrence, Kanv, 


weet States Military Academy (1802), West Point, 


*Williston Seminary (1841), Hast Hampton, Mass. 
Thursday, June lith. 
Baldwin University (1856), Berea, O. ‘ 
Eimira Female College (1855), Eimira, N. Y. pad 
Heidelberg College (1350), Tiffin, 0. (also June 26th). 
Hillsdale College (—), Hillsdale, Mich. 
* Hobart College (18%), Geneva, N. Y. 
Howard University (1866), Washington, D. C. 
Mlinois Wesleyan University (1857), Bloomington, DL 
Monmouth College (1856), Monmouth, IIL. 
Moore’s Hill College (1854), Moore’s Hill, Ind. 
Olivet College (1859), Oltvet, Mich. 
*Packer Collegiate Institute (1853), Brooklyn, N, ¥. 
8t. Stephen’s College (1858), Anrandale, N, Y. 
University of the City of New York (1831), New York 
City. 
Westen Maryland College (1368), Westminster, Md. 


Tuesday, June Zid. 
*Phillips Academy (1778), Andover, Mass, 
*Phillips Academy (1781), Exeter, N. H. 
Wednesday, June %3d. 
Antioch College (1853), Yellow Springs, O. , 
goons Saint Mary’s College (198), Emmettsburg, 


Rutgers College (1771), New Brunswiok, N. J. 

@yracuse University (1871), Syracuse, N. Y. 

Union College (17%), Schenectady, N. Y. 

University of Notre Dame (1842), Notre Dame, Ind. 
‘also June 224). 

‘Vassar College (1861), Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Wabash College (1834), Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Washington and Lee University (1371), Lexington, 


as Thursday, June 2th. 
Adrian College (1858), Adrian, Mich. 


Atlanta University (——), Atlanta, Ga. 
College of the City of New York (1865), New York 
sity. 


College of the Holy Cross (1843), Worcester, Mass:- 
Dartmouth College (1169), Hanover, N. H. 
Davidsén College (1837), Davidson Village, N. ©, 
Denison University (1831), Granville, O. 

Dickinson Ovliege (1783), Carlisle, Pa. 

Galesville University (1855), Galesville, Wis. - 


Asbury 
Kenyon College (1826), Gambier, 0. 


* Knox College (1841), Galesburg, Tl. 


Muhlenberg College (1848), Allentown, Pa. 
Onio Wesleyan University (1845), Delaware, O. 
“One Study” Unive-sity (1859), Scio, O. 

St. Ignatius College (1870), Chicago. Il. 

St. John’s College (1870), Brooklyii, N. ¥. 

St. John’s College (1865)) Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
University of Minnesote (1869), Minneapolis, Minn. 
University of Mississippi (1843), Oxford, Miss. 


June Bth.. 
Tufts College (1855), College Hill, Mass. 
Wednesday, June With. 
*abbott Female Academy (1828), Andover, Mass, 


4 


| Oration, 











...sAmherst College: Baccalaureate and 
Hitcheoek Society of Inquiry Address, Sunday, 
July 4th ; Hyde Prize Orationsand Kellogg Prize 
Declamations, Monday, July 5th; Class Day, 
Tuesday, July 6th ; alumni meeting and recep- 
tion, and oration before the Literary Societies, 
Wednesday, July 7th ; Commencement, Thurs- 
day, July, 8th.. The alumni heve nominated 
Messrs. George Howland,,’50, Rufus B. Kel- 
log, 68, and. Heary D. Hyda, ’61, for trustee. 
Qve of these men is, to be elected by .the 
alumni, either by a written vote addressed. to 
the “ Inspectors of Election, Amherst College,” 
or by ballot in person at commencement, We 
believe that the highest vote, a little. over 
three hucdred, was given to Mr, Kellogg, a 
Wisconsin banker, who spends his summers in 
Amherst, and who gave the Kellogg Prize to 
the college; as well as valuable collections of 
his own gathering to its cabinets; .Mr. How- 
land, whe. .received somewhat over two 


hundred votes, is: prineipal of the Chicago | 


High School, has been tutor at Amherst, at 
whose eommencements he is a regular attend- 
ant, and whois known as an excellent scholar. 
Mr. Hyde; who received a little less than two 
hundred votes, ia an active lawyer of Boston, 
and wae efficient in. secaring the passage of the 
law which gives the alumni a voice in the board 
of trustees. He would doubtless have had a 
larger vote but for the general belief that there 
ought to be at least one trustees from west of 
New York City, 
. Bowdoin College: Becsaliereite Ser- 

ton; Sanday; July 4th; Oration (George B. 
Cheevet) and Poom (Hetry Wadsworth : Long- 
feltow) before thé’ Alumni, Wednesday, July 
7th ; Commencement, annual dimer, and pres- 
ident’s reception, Thursday, July 8th. « 

.. Brown Ubiversity: Class Day, Friday, 
June 1ith ; Baccalaureate Sermon (President 
Robinson) and Society of Inquiry Sermon (Dr. 


J. G. Vose, Providence, RK. J.), Sanday, June 


18th; Carpenter Prize Declamations, Monday, 
June 14th ; Phi Beta Kappa Business Meeting, 
(thie “Hon:’* Alexafidet H. Bullock, 
LL.D., Worcester, | Mass.) and Poem (Prot. 
Wo. Everett, A.M.,° Harvard” Collége), and 
Alomni Meeting, Tuesday, June 15th ; Com- 


“méncement, Wednésday, Juce 26th. 


--Cineinnati, Wesleyan Female College: 


Baccalaureate Sermon (President Bugbee, who 


retires,.to accept the presidency of Allegheny 
College), raul Jane 6th; Annual Concert, 


; Monde J ent and { 
mgulon of the print elect, the aki D. 
M. E.-Church 
ay ans 


’ |.,.Dartmouth College: Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon, Sunday, June 20th; Alunivi meeting and 
Literary Society addresses, Wednesday, June 
234; Commencement, Thufsday, Jace 24th. 
The annual meeting of the Alumnt is hence- 
forth to have &separate day (Wednesday) as-, 
signed to it, With “ample tiaié for business 
meetings and literary exercises, aud the Faculty 
trust that “‘ this new will lead’to 

av increased atteudance the Alumni and a 
Seepened interest in the meeting.” , 

«..sHarvara College: Class Day,. Friday, 
June th; Visitation of the Divinity School, 
a a gales RAGIONP Te $0 “aphiciee 


day, June 
fon Sonn address at Monmouth Col- 
) Wednesday, June 16th, 


“~aeeee 
will be delivered. by the Hon, Schuyler Golfax. 


,./On' ‘Commencement: Day, Weduesday, 


Jone’ 30ch;) the.new belldidg at’ Weshiagten |- 


penance gp detaey anit Hg 
be dedicated, the by the Hon. | 
deer Ban aod the How Benes | 





baa ~qasg” 


apn ret ly rn 


sdablara? Tits Sig gBAuids 


BAILEY, 3. M. DD, stated coe co, Me. 


Camd J,, accep 
7 huaha Oiey he on “ 
DE She D.D., Dover fag ee 


EVANS, 8. R., accepts call to Oxford, N. ¥ 
FORD, A. A., "Belfast, Me., “resigns. 

yagst DR D. 8” Le ite from Jonesville to St. 
HASTY; cy Ang accepts ol to Seuth ue 


. 
HOLMAN. 8. L. APCS: mY a » accepts call 


nor w:, Tiabod, Silent percel ree m- 
ness: and resumes w ork, June 6th; 

LONG, J.C., D.D., Charlottesville, Va., elect- 

zer Theo, 


_ ed prof, of church ato 
af Ujelna: Bead. 3! 
MAINE, ROH., Stamford; VE; acldigte remtbed 
» South Colebrook, G onn,: +; 
MOXY, 8. & De Keeseyille, N. ¥., called to 
prea. T. f., inst. May 19th, 
P 
ATTEROON, 7. oe br fh 
PHILIPS, J; L., missionary to India, returns. 
PURDY; 45 B, +h as ded callte Alle- 
man's, P enn, 


RIPLEY, Ect & J, a. Jy, 0 B.D. Newton, (Mase.) 


ey Ww. he thiéo. ‘clas Shurtleff Col- 
lege, eccepts te-call to, Janeeville, W: Wis. | 


OC SIKE, J F..W., Pittsburg Penn., accepts 
ante. ne Francisco, ca” 
T., Great Bend, Pen. 
on a: d, » accepts 

OHRISTIAN, *' 
CALHOUN, J. M., ord., at“Williamsport, 0: 
COTILE, W. B,, Maine, disfellowshiped. 
marr B. F:, Eddytown, 'N. Y., rétarns to 

0. 

— 8. W., Greenville, O., ord., May 
eur, a E., Fidelity, O., called to Fairfield, 
WARNER, D. P: — ew to 


WRIGHT, 0. 0. onan Poin to the 
North cb., Fal — — 


_. PRESBYTERIAN. 
AXLINE, A., accepts call to Bloomfield, Ia. 


BEHLE, H. W., McGregor, accepts call to 
Ger. ch., Mount Pleasant, Ia. 


BOYD, R. A, accepts "Call to Thornyille and 
Rush Creek, 


ag es ——, accepts call to Oil City, Penn. 
’ » Juve 29th). 
BRUCE, w. oes called to Georgetown and Mt. 
DAVIS. "e. accepts call to Mt. Pleasant, 
er Db, Union Tteo. Sem., called 
visi H. ae: D.D., Xv. 'Y. eee went 
, iD, mi, D. years, May 15th. ma 
ae d., cnatate Square, Sens, 

gas. pil de 
FULTON, W. Western Theo. Sem., inst, 
~_ April 20th, ast ch., Oil City, Penn. 

W. 8., accepts call to Norwich, 0. 

HAYES, G. W., Gerepts call to Winfield, Ia, * 


HOES, I R._R., accepts call to Mount Holly, 


“wyupnitey, ze M., D.D., Calvary ch., Pht- 


adelphia, Penn., a ated f.of: ch. 

hist., Lane Theo. gppot Cineinoat a 

SAMDLA R.. J.,- Columbus, O., inst., May 
6th, Jefferson-are, eb., Detroit, Mich. 

MARSHALL, W. R., DD. 1st ch., Dubuque, 
beg Hw recently. 

MER accepts call to Green- 
field and aWhitveyville, Ie - 

MoKITRICK, 8.; siecepts oo to 84 ch.; Alle- 
gheny, Penn. 

MoVEY; H. G., called to Conemangh, Penn. 

NELLIS, J. MS ig Addison, inst, May 11th, 


Gowanda, 
C. 8., D.D., Memorial ch., rs Y. 


ROBLNSO 
City, called to Park-st. ch., Boston, Mass. 


, R., Canada, anata Gall’ to Fatie-wt. | 
City. 


ch., New York 


: VAIDEN, V., ord.; May 16th, Williamsburg, Va. 
“WHITE, I. N., called to Washington and Fair- 


view, O. 

WILLS, D:, D.D., late pres.. Oglethorpe Uni- 
versi (Ga.), “inst. 9th, Western ch., 
Washington, 


Woy, gs a tom City, called to 8d Ger. 
Newark, 


WOODSIDE J. ty ‘muadants India, sailed 
frova Ny Y. ce on return, May 20th. 
CONGREGATIONAL. e 


ABBOTT, J. J., D.D., Ce Central ch., Yarmouth, 
Me., resigns from 


_ s, Cuatlatins accepts call 
, Peon., azeorsunh, 


anMsTEONo, 4, — sapele, Hopkins, 


ARNOLD accepts eall to 
patos the Moers, Jils 8 
AXEY. J. ai trea” ‘dismissed recently, 


BEARD, H. B., temporary stppiy, Kix River, 
BIDDLE, J, a! Theo. Sem., ord. and 


RLS. ges ea 





BISSELL, C. H., ‘Marion, acoepis call to Tracr, 


genes rt. ; begins frontier 
BLANCHARD ¢ GQ. P., stated supply, indefinite- 


LAST, § 1 ores, Mase, » inst, May 20th, 
Goeahenn, J. Augusta, Kan, accepts call 


unas Bar > 
cncewitte M.8., Sonoma, Cal, resignation 
declined and 4 mos’. absence gran ted. 
PANES a M, wien Me., went abroad, 4 


undaacel ¢: SRS Re Cae Oe ee 
Heath, Masa, 
TOSTER, B., Fremont, Neb.,. stated expels. 


Newton, Kan 
FROST, D. D., Lemars, Ia., resigns. 
GREENWOOD, W., Hatfeld, Mass., stated 
supply, a pions year. 
HALLOCK, W. A., Jamestown, N. Y., stated 
supply, | yr., Mloomfela, Conn. 
LOW, L., Neosho Falls, Kan., stated sup- 
ply, additional year. 
HAYWOOD, J., Defiance, stated supply ‘also 
at Buffalo, Kan. 
HERBRECHTER, F. Bink Creek, accepts 
. @allto Stockbridge, W 1 
HOLMES, T. J., Sesetinn, x Y¥., aecepts call 
to Baltimore, d. 
HUNT, W. 1. sn stated supply also af 
Ricbmond, M o 
JEROME, T. C., ok iy accepts call te 
San Buenaventura, Cal. 
JOHNSON, G., Paynesville, goes to Mountaia 
- . Lake, Mi bu. 
— G., Maple Plain, accepts call te 
tain Lake, Minn, 
son, 0. J, K., accepts call to Nantucket, 
ase. 


KENDALL, 8. C., Lancaster, stated supply, 
1 OW. Brookfield, Mase. 
EENUA, T. .C., stated supply, Two Rivers, 
Mino, 

LEAVITT, J. G., Milltown, stated supply, 
New Gloucester, Me 

MATTHEWS, Sun Prairie, Wis., removes to 
Lu Verne, Mion, 

MESERVE, W. M., San Francisco, Cal., stated 
supply, 4 mos., Sonoma, Cal. 

en Lt ame Theo, Sew,, stated supply, 

MOULTON, z. iu, Missouri, accepts call .te 
Fayette, Ia. 

MoCONNELL, A. 8., Macon, accepts call to 
ars Charch, Elleardville, Mo. 

QUINT, A: H., D.D., New Bedford, Mass., re 
signs throagh i health, 

SMITH, B. A., Eset Hampton, stated anpplp, 
Hadlyme, Conn. 

SWAIN, G, F., Boston, ord., May 12th, Pepper- 
ell, Mase. ! 

TEED; D., Greenville, Iil., comes East. 

WARREN, W. HL, Heights ch., Cleveland, O., 
resigns. 

WELLMAN, W. M., stated supply, Cora, Kan. 

WEST, P. B., Franklin, Ia., resigns. 

WHLIAMS, E. M., declines call to Northfield, 

ion. 


WITMORE, A. A., Lewis, acceptscall to Anita 
and y,,1a, ; 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL. 
CURRY, D., .D.D.,. Christian aowrate Qy.. X. 
_ City), went abroad, May 15th 
GRIMES, J., Houma, La., died, March 7th. 
HOUSE, E.; Western Christian Advocate, Cite 
cinnati, O., died suddenly in his office, May 
20th, aged SL 
NEWHALL, M,, Greenland, N. H.,- died, 
4th, aged 76. , sd 
‘WEBBER, G., D.D., Kent’s Hill, Me., com- 
mitted suicide by hanging, May i3th. 
WINGFIELD, ‘nn 8., Kosciusko, Miss., died, 
March 17th 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


—-* ‘AS.C., Honesdale, Penp., died, re- 
cently. 
ALLEN, C. D., Geneseo, N. Y., resigns ané 
removes to "Southington, Conn. 
DOLLOWAY, E., Medina, N. Y., resigns frots 
he lst. 
FISSE, G. W. E., St. Banabas ch., Omaha, 
Neb. go rad 2 St. Mary’s Cathedral, Mem- 
phis, 
HENDERSON, G. D., chaplain U;S. Ny died 
F — (Ny, H.) Navy-yard, May 
6 
‘BINMAN, D. F., missionary to Stoux Indians, 
6 appointed interpreter in council betweén 
Sioux and Goveroment.. 
HUTTON, R. G., Rattaiile, Penn, accepts 
a afters Catan Ss 
=; fed York City; 
rat Newport, R. L 4 —— 
mt T., Goshen, Ind., aceepte eall te 
ate Goringtell, 0. 
NORTE, Y nsion Bridge, accepts 
to 8. ink Buffalo, N NY = 
beantons 4 Rockaway, N. Y., resigns, 
PHEL B. BR. Wil accepts assistant’ 
uae Radnor, Pena 
SMITH, F. W., St. Altfhns, Vt., acce 
West Newion, Meee.” pte call to 
TIBB J.C. yy assistant’s call te 
Grace eb., N. ¥. co 


eee i cua Ma 
ML, sd. pet y 16th, Calvary 


WINGAT C.. Meir 
A 


REFORMED, 
DITMAR, D. Nj accept call to 8 Garvie, 


REDENBAUGE 8. BR. call to 
° accepta Green 


call 
WHITMORE, D. M., escopts to Friend's 





Diterature, + 

The prompt mention tn our lst of * Booka of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volwmes recetved. The interests of our 


readers will guide us n the selection of wore for fure 
ther notice. 





A NEW COOK-BOOK.* 


Tuenre is no kind’of book that we Amer- 
feans 80 greatly need as one relating to the 
art of eating; for hitherto we have been 
so busily employed in earning our bread 
that we have not found time to learn the 
art of eating and enjoying it. Any ‘one, 
therefore, who, can instruct us in these 
arts should receive a hearty welcome and 
Be made much’ of. Good books on the 
subject of cooking and eating, or the sci- 
ence of the tablé, are extremely rare. The 
* Physiologie. du Gout,” by Brillat-Savarin, 
is the best that has been published in any 
language; but it is expressly intended for 
the French. ‘*The Original,” by Walker, 
may be ranked after the “‘ Physiologie”; but 
then it is specially meant for Englishmen, 
and, althongh it contains many excellent 
maxims fit for universal application, it is 
hardly suitable for an American household. 

The title of Marion Harland’s newly- 
published volume, Breakfast, Luncheon, and 
Jea, awakened hopes that the want which 
bas so long been felt might possibly be sat- 
iefied; but it was hardly to be expected 
that a lady whose life had been given up 
t© hovel writing should be able to furnish 
us with @ sound philosophical treatise upon 
the art of making the most of our abund- 
ant supply of raw material in the shape of 
food. We might anticipate a good book on 
the subject of the table from either Harriet 
Martineau, or George Sand, or George 
Eliot, although those great writers could 
bardly know what would be proper for an 
American menage ; but we had misgivings 
in the case of the estimable lady whose 
work we have now before us, which have 
not been removed by perusing her ‘‘ famil- 
far talks” and attempting to familiarize 
ourselves with her many ‘‘receipts.” 
There are a good many sensible remarks 
scattered through her volume; but clearly 
she has not the remotest conception of 
what is essential to a wholesome breakfast 
er lunch, and any one who should attempt 
to. eat his way through her book would die 
of indigestion before getting to the middle 
of it: Her receipts for a breakfast are 
truly appalling to any one accustomed to 
wholesome food or to the ‘simplicity and 
quiet of an ordinary American household. 
All her dishes are, seasoned with “ pepper 
and salt,” with ‘“‘anchovy sauce,” ‘‘cayenne 
pepper and vinegar,” “ fat salt pork fried,” 
“salt and cayenne pepper,” or “a pinch of 
putmeg.”' “ Harvey's sauce, juice of a 
lemon, chopped parsley, sweet marjoram, 
thyme, minced onion and capers, and 
chopped green pickles” are the condiments 
to be added to a ‘‘ baked cod. or halibut” 
for breakfast, in addition tothe universal 
“‘pepper and salt and boiled salt pork.” The 
first receipt given for breakfast is “eggs 
sur le plat,” which are to be served with 
“melted butter or nice dripping” and 
“dusted with pepper and salt.” The 
atomach of a Digger Indian, accustomed to 
a diet of dried grasshoppers, could hardly 
endure eggs served with such condiments. 
But why put anything to a fresh egg 
or why eat egcs that are not fresh? 
The French make omelettes of eggs 
of questionable freshness, and they season 
them with fins herdes or confitures or rhum. 
But the barbarism of adding pepper to 
eggs isas bad as adding mustard to im- 
prove the flavor of strawberries. All the 
receipts for breakfast eggs are garnished 
with onions, pepper, vinegar, parsley, 
dripping, gravy, sweet marjoram, bot 
sauce, and:so on; but for omelettes we are 
referred to “Common Sense in the House- 
hold.” : 

A salad should.be the crucial test of an 
author who instructs the public on the art 
wf ‘healthy eating; and we find among her 
directions for making an ‘“‘oyster salad” 
the description of a compound which she 
gays was pronounced by, ‘‘an epicure, not 
a gourmand,” an, inspiration, This con- 
glomerate is formed of *‘ oysters, celery, 


© BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, AND TRA. By MARION 
@lantaxp. New York: Seribmer, Armstrong & Oo. 
1. 











for making 0 
chicken salad are still more formidable; 
but the author says it is “excellent.” The 
following are the ingredients for this com- 
plicated dish, to be eaten either for break- 
fast, lunch, or tea, as may be desired: 
*Two boiled chickens, three bunches of 
celery, boiling water, corn starch, a great 
spoonful of fat, two table spoonsful of oil, 
one cup of vinegar, two teaspoonsful of 
mustard, three raw eggs, three hard-boiled 
eggs, powdered sugar, salt, pepper, and 
Worcestershire sauce.” There are few hu- 
man stomachs, we imagine, that could be 
maintained in a healthy condition ,after 
being filled with such s compound of 
comestibles as the above. A salad should 
be made in the most simple manver possi- 
ble and with not more than three or four 
ingredients at the most. Salt, vinegar, 
and off are the only condiments allow- 
able; whatever. vegetable may be used— 
whether lettuce, dandelion, celery, or 
cress~-should be fresh and crisp; and the 
mixture to be eaten with it should not be 
added to it until it ig to be eaten. It is also 
essential to a good salad that no steel or 
irop should come in contect with it 
and the mixture should be made with a 
wooden spoon. The Spaniards invented 
salads, and they have a maxim thatin mix- 
fog one a prodigal should supply the oil 
and a miser the vinegar and salt, while a 
madman should be employed to stir them 


up. 

Gesiaa Harland’s Breakfast, Luncheon, 
and Tea is a neatly-printed volume, full of 
the best intentions and very lofty senti- 
ments; but we are constrained to say it is 
also full of gross alimentary mistakes and 
that its errors are of a kind calculated to 
do more harm than good, while its culinary 
maxims are likely to impair the digestion 
and undermine the bodily health of those 
who attempt to follow them. We could 
not, therefore, conscientiously hesitate to 
express our opinion in relation to them. 

a ——_—— 

PEoPLe want to know, the Free Religions 
Association thinks, what its principles are, 
and so it has published in a book entitled 
Freedom and Fellowhip in Religion (Roberts 
Brothers) ten essays and speeches by some of 
its members, of whom Meésrs. Higginson, 
Frothingham, Abbot, and Potter may be men- 
tioned. Mr. Frothingham furvisheg, the pre- 
face, in which he declares the existence of fatal 
premonitions of faflure in the Roman Catholic, 
the Protestaot Episcopal, the Unitarian, and 
other churches and predicts a glorious future 
for bis own band, The essays, in subject and 
treatment, are tiresomely like their predeces- 
sors for the eight or ten years of the Associ- 
ation’s existence, They will in their collected 
form unsettle the faith of a few, perhaps; 
will point a needed moralin an Orthodox ser- 
mon now and then; and will show to the 
public what some members of the unbelievers’ 
catavansary happen to believe to-day. Perhaps 
they cannot better be described than in Presi- 
dent Frothingham's own words, which declare 
them to be “ written by different minds, in dif- 
ferent moods, for different occasions, work- 
fog without the least reference to one an- 
other.” 

...-Bishop Gilbert Haven, of the Methodist 
Church, is a man in whom several desirable 
characteristics unite. He is a sound Christian, 
who believes that the world still stands in need 
of being converted; he is thoroughly in earnest 
io his political course; and he is, furthermore, 
ofa cheerful and even jolly temper. Such a 
minister as this, one would say, is just the man 
to be a good traveler. And so when he went to 
Europe one was ‘not surprised to find the 
record of his experiences, ‘*The Pilgrim’s 
Wallet,” entertaining and readable. The 
Bishop’s recent journey in Mexico enabled him 
te prepare several interesting papers for Har- 
per’s Magazine, and these, elaborated and. en- 
larged, now reappear,in a book entitled Our 
Next-door Neighbor : a Winter in Mexico (Harper 
& Brothers). The volume, with its vivacious 
text and its mumerous illustrations, imparts 
mucb information in an attractive way. 

..+-Dr. -Azel Ames Jr.'s Sex in Industry 
(James R. Osgood & Co.) is printed and bound 
in uniform style with Dr. Clarke’s now cele- 
brated book ; and Dr. Ames agrees with his 
predecessor in his conclusions, to the defense 
of which he brings a new set of illustrations 
and ‘arguments. ‘The special topic of the 
present volume, however, is the discussion of 
the capabilities of woman for the various 
kinds of mawtal Isbor in whiéh she is at pite- 

entemployed, Dr. Anieé declares that the is, 


cannot justly be ealled instinct; and that they 


compelled to compete with man. at a great 
physical disddventage. The date with whieh 
he supports these positions will be to the 
stadent of the subject the most valuable por- 
tion of the book, and they are certainly wor- 
thy of careful examination and extension. It 
must bé borne in mind, however, that both fo 
type-setting and in book-keeping the question 
of standing of sitting is very largely one to be 
settled at the volition of the compositor or 
book-keeper. We. mey also add, as a single 
contributive to the discussion of the subject, 
that a number of female compositors have 
been for a long time employed in the office of 
this paper ; end that our experience has been 
that a woman is absent from her case on the 
plea of sickness fewer day@in « year than a 
man. 

-+o-The Life and Growth of Language: an 
Outline of Linguistic Science (D. Appleton & 
Co.), by Prof. W. D. Whitney, takes its place 
in the International Scientific Series as its first 
philological book. In the volame, which con- 
sists of Aifteen chapters, the author presents 
anew the principles he laid ddwn so ably in his 
“ Language avd the Study of Language ” ; and 
the present treatise is, in fact, one whose 
method and conclusions are inthe main the 
same as those of the earlier work. It is 
not a condensation in any sense, however, nor 
does it require ia the reader previous: know!l- 
edge of other works on the subject. . 

..--Have dogs souls? So the author of 
“Rad and his Friends"’ is inclined to think, 
with James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd ; nor 
did Bishop Butler, in the preface-to the 
“Analogy,” deny that hie arguments for 
men’s immortality might also prove the erist- 
ence of some animals after death. And now 
Rev. J. G. Wood, the eminent naturalist, tak- 
fag a motto from Hogg and a text from But- 
ler, bas just Written a book, Man end Beast, 
Here and Hereafter (George Routledge & Sons), 
to prove the doctrine, which he thinks con- 
sonant with Scripture and reason. In support 
of his argument, he has collected a large 
number of anecdotes to show that divers 
animals exercise @ reasoning ‘power which 


are possessed of generosity, memory, a sense 
of humor, the power of language, a love of 
offspring, ete. Mr. Wood’s stories do not 
prove his point, but they are interesting and 
profitable reading. The book has also been 
published here by Harper & Brothers.——— 
Summer is at hand, and the tourist snd the 
stay-at-home will both be bunting soon for 
the last new novel, with which to amuse them- 
selves under the piazza or beside the brook. 
Fortunately for them, Wilkie Céllins and 
Wiliam Biack have just prepared new stories, 
both of which appear io paper covers—Mr. 
Colline’s Alicia Warlock with William F. Gill 
& Co.'s impriat and Mr. Blaok’s. Three Feathers 
with that of Harper & Brothers. Mr. Collins’s 
tale is founded upon a shorter story published 
long ago in Household Words ; but it has been 
enlarged and made new throughout, The author 
showe again a leaning toward the weird and 
awful, but, as usual, his deftly- woven tale is an 
iateresting one.———Mr. Edward L. Burlin- 
game thinks it time that Wagner should be- 
come somewhat known as a writer—a capacity 
in which he is still a comparative stranger, 
both here and in England. Accordingly, he 
has selected from the considerable little library 
of Wagner’s works a number of essays, which 
he has trauslated and produced under the title 
of The Art Life and Theories of Richard Wagner 
(Henry Holt & Co). Wagner's German is 
tough and Mr. Borlingame bas likened his 
difficulties in translating it to that which would 
be encountered should one try to turn Carlyle’s 
English into French. The volume will be wel- 
come to Wagner’s admirers here in New York ; 
and perhaps the editor of Dwight’s Journal 
and the rest of the unbelievers in the music of 
the future will be glad that an opportunity has 
been given the public to see what they are to 
sigh for or to leugh at.—-——-A lively subject 
has been selected by the Rev. Jobn 8. OC, Abbott 
for the last volume of bis ‘‘ American Pioneers 
and Patriote’’ series (Dodd & Mead), which is 
devoted to The Adventures of the Uhevalier de la 
Salle and hie Companions. The boys will enjoy the 
book.———There isa good deal of Gildersleeve 
and very little of Persius in Prof. Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve’s edition of The Satires of A. Poreius Fiac- 
ous (Harper & Brothers); but this misfortune 
ali editors of the poet have to submit-to, in 
consequence of the slender store of bis writ- 
ings. Prof. Gildersleeve, the Greek professor 
in-the Univétsity of Virginia, undertook his 
task at the suggestion of that excellent Latin- 
“ist, Prof. Short of Columbie; and he hés-per- 
formed it well. Persius was a sort of Latin 
Browniug ; but despite the ruggedness aod ob- 


ecurity of his verse, it has always been popu- | 


lar.——Various series of text-books edited 
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tbe frequency of their republication here, 
there is’ demand ‘for them fa this éountry. 
The last volume of the sort to reach us is a 
History of The Roman Empire trom the death of 
Theodosius the Great to the coronation of 
Charleg the Great (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), by 
Arthor M. Carteis, M. A., of Sherborne School, 
England, which takes its place in « series of 
Historical Hand-books edited by Oscar Brown- 
He Sey al . Ps 
" 
NOTES. ‘ 

Mr. Charles F. Wingate, who has had eon- 
siderable experience as a journalist and news- 
paper correspondent, is about. to produce a 
book on “ Journalism,’’ in which he will em- 
body the views of the leading editors of the 
country on the subject, as obtained in inter- 
views with them. “The Unseen Uni- 
yerse,’’ the recently published English book on 
immortality, is the work, it now appears, of 
Profs. P. Guthrie Tait, of Edinburgh, and 
Balfour Stewart, of Owens College, Man- 
chester. 


The etchings in The Portfolio have been so 
good as to form its most valued feature, an@ 
certain fears have lately been expressed that 
otber fllastrations would diminish their num- 
ber. These fears seem dissipated by the May 
issue, which contains two etchings of marked 
excellence—‘“ The Sleeping Bloodhound,” by 
W. Wise, after Landseer, and “The Draw- 
ing Lesson,’’ by A. Lglauze, The latter illus- 
trates in a noticeable way the capabilities of 
eau-forte, The number is for sale by the Amer- 
iean agent, Mr. J, W. Bouton. © 

The Westminster Review warmly commends 
Prof. W. C. Wilkinson’s recently-published. 
volume, ‘‘A Free Lance in the Field of Life 
and Letters,”’ saying of it that “it is not a 
frequent pleasare to meet with English essay 
writing so fresh, forcefal, and terse as Mr. 
Wilkinson's; and especially rare is it to re- 
ceive from the other side of the Atlantic writ- 
ing so good and evaluation of English authors 
s0 sympathetic and appreciative as George 
Eliot finds in this volume.” And again: 
“Three papers on Mr, Lowell may prove not 
only interesting but useful to a public which is 
apt to connect Mr. Lowell—as the University 
of Oxford did when it presented him with an 
honorary degree—principally with the ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ Mr. Wilkinson exhibits him asa poet 
of great originality and beauty, while heflighly 
disapproves of him as g critic and laments his 
publication of a grotesque volume called ‘The 
Cathedral,’ a work overladen with the vulgar- 
ities but unredeemed by the high purpose of 
the ‘Biglow Papers.’ Mr. Bryant's blank 
verse is little known in England, but Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s praise of it may go far to introduce it 
more widely.” 

A late number of The Saturday Review con- 
tains a notice of recent American literature, 
in which appears more of the old-fashioned 
sectional spirit than we bave seen for a long 
time in any of our own papers, North or South. 
A biography of Charles Sumner is the first 
book noticed, end the reviewer, after criticis- 
ing Mr. Sumner with asperity, préceeds to 
justify Preston Brooks’s assault, as follows: 
‘““Mr. Sumner was attacked in the Senate 
Honse, but not by surprise. He had received 
ample notice and bad full time to def-nd him- 
self. He was thrashed not for Abolitionist 
harangues, but for a labored and outrageo 
ineult ¢0 an aged Carolinian statesman, psy 
because. in a land where dueling was in vogae, 
he would neither fight nor abstain from those 
affronts which the local code of honor required 
gentlemen to resent.’’ Mr. G. C. Eggleston’s 
**Reb I's Recollections”’ is reviewed in ee 
cisely the same spirit—Lee, Davis, and the 
Co eracy in > coming in for affec- 


tionate e Mormons, apropos of 
another Ween are patted on the back. 
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DODD & MBAD 


HAVE NOW READY 
TWO SEETRIARS NEW BOOKS. 


Prem the Author's Atvonee Shes. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A DOUBLE STORY. 


1 vol., 18mo, red edges. uniform with the “ Seunterer 
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By PROFESSOR SEELYE. 
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ott. T. ve of At Am 


ae sepsis 


RECENT 7 BOOKS. 


DR. HALL and GEO. H. STUART, Bog. 
The American Bvangoeliste, Moody ené Sankey. 
The most vite ro a aa por- 
twats... eviscsbecddicesed -- SO 

I-82 0. ABBOTT. 

Ia Galle. Vol. sth of Pioriéer Series. 12mo..$1 30 


DR. HALI’S YALE LECTURES. 


On Preaching. Fourth thousand......,....... $1 
DR. STORRSS8* PREACHING WITHOUT 
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nacie” of the Hebrews. With & [tustrations. 
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THE TENTH TH THOUSAND OF: 


re ue NEW OOOK 


BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, 
AND TEA, 


WILL BE READY IN A’ FEW DAYS. 

‘This Volumé ts in every respect a worthy companion 
to the previous popular work by the same author, 
COMMON SENSE IN THR HOUSEHOLD (General 
Receipts)... Not one of the receipts which it contains 








practical, sensible, definite, and reliable. It will save 

every housekeeper who appeals to it the aching brain 

which comes from hours of anxious and pursied 
thought. — 
co pee 

Copies of COMMON SENSE IN THE HOUSE- 
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paid, to any upon receipt of the price, 
91.75 for either volume or $3.50 for both. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Nos. 748 and 7465 Broadway, New York. 
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A STORY, 
BY “<“OUIDA,.” 
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12mo. Extra cloth. Black and Gilt Ornamentation. §2. 
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Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN. CHURCH, 


By Rev. J. ¥. HURST, D.D. Miustrated with Maps. 
Flexible cloth. mo. %centa. 


This work is uniform with thé same author's “ Out- 





NELSON & PHILLIPS, Publishers, 


No. 805 Broadway, New York. 


GEN. SHERMAN'S CAMPAIGNS 


NOW READY. 





GEN. WILLIAM T. SHERMAN, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
2 vols. Small Octavo, about 400 pages each. 
Price, in Bine Cloth, $5.50. 
*,° Agents will find the above a fast-selling Book 
everywhere. Address the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & ©@.,, 
64 and 461 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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‘ PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


587 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


Opposite Metrupolitan Hotel. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Strietly a Family Portrait Gallery. 
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New Sunday-school Music Book. 








Joyful Songs. 


By JAMES R. MURRAY, 


gonad of “Pours Dramonns,” “ScHoon Cmrmems’ 
“IMPERIAL,” ete. 


An entirely new collection of Sunday-schooi Songs 
by this favorite writer, whose “ Pure Diamends” 
has reached 4 sale of nearly 


HALF A MILLION COPIES. 


I¢ you wish @ collection of new gems for your 
Sunday-school, don't fall to examine “ JOY PUL 
SONGS.” 


Price 85 Cents; $3.60 per Dozen. 


Sample copy mailed on receipt of % cents. Sold by 
most Book and Music Dealers. 


8. BBAINARD’S SONS, Pab’s, 
CLEVELAND, O 


Gospel Singer. 


The Singing Book for al! Sabbath Schools. 
JUST ISSUED. 


$30 per 100 copies. Sample cepy, by mail, 35 ote, 
Lee & Walker, °* russe 
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FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL COM- 
PETING BOOKS. 

Booksellers knew y thie, for they sell them, 


Brightest : and Best 


(Just Published). 


OVER 100.000 COPIES SOLD AND 
DELIVERED DURING MONTH OF MAY. 


Royal Diadem 


(4 Wortuy favonrre). Anour 490,000 —— 
SOLD. 


Pure Cold 
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3" One Copy of etther of the above sent by matt, post- 
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Granv, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 
First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Worlds Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 1862. 
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this important, medical movement, I think it | 


will interest, many readers if, at this stage of 
»the series, L statesome. facts. in that, relation. 
~My vieweand thesuccess of my practice heye 
viong been familiar to most persons in the 


“pprough \js-coriga,.of letters. published many’ |. . 


- sears-ago,in the New York .,7ribune and other 
~ papers of that city ; but.berein the West Ihave 
reasep to know there have been many imita- 
- tions and. counterfeits . neal. oF -Apon, the, 
» pooplagnwy pression: ea? bik 
Twenty-seven, years ago, while, engaged | jo 
rata practice, I,Lecame convinced of the 
atter impogsibility of curing diseases of the |* 
Lungs by medicines administered through the 
stomach, and determined to devote my whole 
energies to this class of diseases, with the view 
of ‘developing au. improved ,and 
method of treatments As IL. proceeded, with 
my scientific investigations, I became more and 
more convinced'that there was nojhing in the 
ntture of tubercles, or inflammations, or ul- 
cerations in the lungs or air -passages io ren- 
- der them incurable any more than .when.aim- 
» flax- morbid action existed in. any other part.of 
thelbody.*The object was to reach,the dis- 
anacganerte effectively, and, io tla: wa by ia 
Ay: ony, vay to do aie ‘was by 
re t there was: nothing t 
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families, ors 
my care. Many are the Pentel nahi of 
ton a “neve , ie deceneea "trees ihe 
any of those connected. uh amet 
of New York—editord p roprietors, and print- 
‘ers—convinced of the eirectndee of my riews, 


fis Asthma, 9nd Consumption, and Broneb 

s, Asthma, ap nso were com- 

‘pletely Cured, as att tested by then in their re- 

d ve columns. could mention some of 
e,Mos ae at oe 4 this. counection 

as patients, we bev agk owledge the cura- 

‘tive resnits of my practicé in their several cases, 


way | Sadorsed my vie was that the New York press 
had | Sich soit vowsent © practice in a af 
which nothing ba -known success coul 
secure. Promaniy mo wttca raeee sans of 
this ae octet Ode ate ected or such 
60 mat tinguished 


names. 
PB rns o great result was that my practice be- 
ane labors so continuous— 
a wert na sondnee in my copsult- 
‘ing ont a at my health gave way 


under the By seni Iwas foreed to retire 


I — point to a very remarkable exhfoit 
Reem ral results. ' During ma woah years a "55, 
and’ ity practice wn to heenor- 
and my 9 larger = that of any livin 
physician. Tf ented in my early writings assert: 
ed that if the treatment 


a] it would r abee = di iniah the 
would,s y dim e 
penal y from Consumption. On examinin 


the eity registrar’s feport in 1856, it was foun 


letters sand writi ublishing them as 
thelr own. Some of these se I effectually exposed 
com lakoiee anata the columns of The 
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» by my numerons as pat tients. But others of 
have escaped to this’ day, and ‘été of my 
in open fhe peactt in Chieago at this 


} objects 
7m is lace epiactice J have so long 
 Tabored ‘fo etabtish ha true and Tast “babi 
‘All the have ta can y be 
no eee no Daye te. an, gan pate 
tidn; but* to’ te truth: Many who read 


this letter will recall.to, mind the gr great bene- 
fits they.or their friends derived in former 
years from my tréatment. © There are. in fact, 
} few localities throughout this country where 


HUNTER, 'M. D., 
Phy fo? Diseases of the Chest, Lakeside 
uilding, corner. Clark and .Adame streets, 
Chicago. 
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TaE JNDEPENDENT, 

' deavor to maintain position which it 
has "héld ‘in the past. In its literary columns 
it’ depends upon ‘its well-known corps of 4 
“American atid foreign contributors—a body of 
‘eminent authors, larger; probably, than that 
econneeted with any weekly newspaper in the 
; World);.ite.departménts, devoted to Art, Sci- 
-ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Education, Ag- 
| .ricnlfure, and Commercial and Financial affairs 


“Fience ; its full, and, catholic register of clerical 
change is continned ; its juvenile columns are 
by writers whom the children regard with 

favor;" constant efforts are made te furtiish 
+ } prompt and able" literary reviews; and in its 
<e@Morial pagés affairs Of religious and genéral 
interest are oon by the most competent 
writers. a 

{We are determined that no; subscriber) te any 
other journal ghall:yeceivg: as much sn reat value 
for the money paid as.a Subscriter to Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT. 4 

We are also determined not te be excelled in 
the way of premiums, and affirm that we give 
with .Tue, INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really yaluable premiums.than are Seren, by 
apy other weekly paper pnblished, 


» POSTAGES »: 


Since January 1st, 187, the postage on all pub- 
Ueations must be prepaid at the office of publica- 
tion ; therefore subscribers will henceforth remit 20 
cents extra jor postage, as per rates given below. 

kag From subscriptions already paid in advance’ 
three weeks per year will be deducted for postage, . 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt for, only forty-« 
nine weeks. * r 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 








" LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 
FIRST READING OF ‘THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
! Size 26 by 

This is a magnificent Stee! by RITCHIE 
(one of the and most perfect engravings cver 
éxecuted in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most: striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Lincoln end his Cab- 
inet—?iz,, Secretaries e, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith; Biair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspieuotis’ parts fn t?6 terrible drama 
of the Wag for the Union, are now jiving, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentmepts” 
Of ‘those’ noble patriots is becoming day by ‘day a 
measure of duty, as well. as of gratificatioa. .\We have 
given away as premiums over 13,000 of these en- 
efavings; afia still present them’ to subscriters for 
Tus INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 
I inclu ene rin Bhrmaving. postage Loma 


a sfat en da Setoliog Hon tor 8 years la 


Inches.’ : 
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Kornons of the U! UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF te FINEST AND MOST CELE-~ 
43 BRAT L ENGRAVINGS, 
we * ‘Bize 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and maghificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil -painting, presents ggod- 
sized and finely. likenesses of the following 


 PBUDENTOR COOK RLAHO? OH AN, EURSCOT?, 
Seaae Sa anets alas ahh MangsoEE cmnnER 
Ancttia Weisy, « Okita: 


We believe this to be oneof the muped faluaige pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. have already given Toss moré than 
12,000 copies of this beautiful work of art’as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them tg sub- 
sctibers for THE LXDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 

1 Subscriber,’ one year, in advance » postage 

1 Raewal af te Sasecantr at > 
_ Ieahove Engraying. 
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MEMORIES OF ° CHILDHOOD. 
- Size 17 by 21 Inches. 


This is a beautiful Chromo, being a fatthful” copy of 
|- an ofl painting by Mr. F. B. - Benpetnnien Pages 
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,#te conducted by. specialists of practical.expe- + 


distinguished Authors of the United Statés: 
+. Iavina, BRYANT, ae ‘LONG¥ELvow; Mss 
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This stdiamoieds evel Sbpentiindd of a seine of 
“painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $50, or even more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on ‘the following terms: 


soils pre porta will en- | A Seraheabeg Oa Cheba (inva advance, mania” em = 


Thesams, thn ee RS ountelon sewn sae 245 
e isk and ex- 
pense of sos of the subseriber’” & "S@ confe extra,or.«.... a&70 


CHARLES 8 irons: 
Size 14 by 18 inches. 


The and magnificent. Steel Rageevins ¢ 
Charles Pa by the Tee ae eee 
Jur subscr' 


7" name of one.new subscriber, wi 0, 
ich Includes postage, or by renewing their sub- 
etry tions for one yeur (Gt not in eee CL Bending 
us the same amount, orfors ay om we 

yt subscribers and 


° or two new 

\ a new and perfect ravin 
alone ¢ ay THE Pherevoes) fs wall” worth 
from $5 to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the print stores. 


~~ s! GRANT AND WILSON.’ 


Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Ritchie fas engraved for us accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engravings of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wilson. Wewill sénd both of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for Toz INDEPEND- 
ENT on the following —_ 

1 Subscriber, one _y: advance. postage 
patd, including bd {a} the Bbobe ngravings..$3.20 


EDWIN M. STANTON. ~ 


Size 44 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet—Hdwin M. Stanton. ‘The work 

san likeness of one of the most. couspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is. becoming 
more and more valuable, We will present it to sub- 
— for THE INDEPBNDENT onthe following 


1 ‘Bubsertber one year; in advance, postage 
d, including the above Engrav UNI. cssesdeveee $3.20 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
BRAHAM LINCOLN. 

This book fs a faithful and graphic nurrative of the 
scenes, events, and conversations which transpired 
within the cognizance of its author, while pending at 
the Whit: House, engag on_his famous intirg, 

“The Emane! pation Proclamation.” We will present 
this beok to subscribers for TEKH INDEPENDENT on 
the following terms: 

1 Getemribes. one year, in advance, postage 
jing the above book: 
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tener Ch includes postage 
is PROVIDENCE” WRINGER 


e havea contract with the manufacturers of the 
bs Providene Wringer,” by which we offer their very 
best a — (cash price $8)'to any 
person wil ant = us the names of three, NEW 
vebecrivers, wit ta’s oe die $3.2 


advance and pay us $12.80. The“ Diese a8 will be 


ENT ere particularly anal hot to pay money to 
soaentng themselves as agents until they 
rocaive tha Fre TRo yankin our fi — orm, of, Certifi- 
ca meek — ~ 4 = the Publisher, 
ntecing soa ng. 0 paper. 
HENRY... BOWEN, 
: Publisher * The Independent,” 
P.-Q; Box 2737. »o) Mew, ¥erk City. 
ROEREH OFEICE : onroe street, Chicago, 
a L WRATON Manager 
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*'* Editor. Publicnere and Proprietori 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. - '* 


L—Anv person who takes a paper regulafiy fiuothe 
post-office—whether directed to his name or arother’s 
Or whether né nas su bed or not-is responsible 
for payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper discéntinuéd, he 

must pay ail arrearages, or pe publisher mare n- 
tinue to send it until payment is made. axd collect tna 
whelae amount. whether the paper is taken fromthe 


not 
—The sours have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 

emoving end leaving them uncalied for, is prims 
Jacle evidencé of intentional! fraud. 
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NOTICES. 


7” A‘ commentecations for the Bditorial, Literery, 


News, and Miscellaneces Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O, Box 9787. 

7” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
mnt to the Commercial Edivor, and al) business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

3” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and eddress of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as a 
gearanty of good faith. 

2” We do pot bold ourselves responsibie for any 
views or optnions expressed in the cOmmunications 
of our correspondents. 

6” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
de returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Judependent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


_— 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, June 3d, 1875. 
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THE WONDER OF IT. 


Tx wonder grows. The capital city of 
the world is being stirred as never before 
on the subject of religton. Crowded and 
continuous meetings are held day after day 
and month after month in the various sec 
tions of London, and thousands are being 
gathered into the churches. It is thought 
wonderful that such a city should be so 
moved, and more wonderful that it should 
be done under such inadequate means as 
one uneducated lay preacher and one, they 
gay, uncultivated singer. 

But is it so strange? To our view the 
strange thing is that there are eo few 
Moodys and Sankeys and that sucb a re 
vival bas been so long delayed. 

Think what London or any other large 
city is, and think of the thousands and tens 
ef thousands of vilest of the vile that 
gather in it. Think of the thieves, assas- 
sins, prostitutes, and drunkards; of the 
cruel, the miserly, the reckless, the proud, 
the selfish, whose souls are a hell in this 
world, and can be nothing else hereafter. 
Think of the myriads whose lives, heed- 
less of God, prove that they are not chil- 
dren of God, without holiness for this life 
or hope for the next. Think of all these 
wasted and still wasting lives, lost already 
and mayhap lost forever. This is the won- 
der of it that the blessed news of Salva- 
tion offered tosuch souls as these did not 
long ago arouse such an excitement that 
the churches could not bold the hearers. 

These two evangelists ure plain men, 
unschooled in books and ungraced: with 
culture. But they believe in God and in 
his Word, and they preach and sing the 
gospel they have learned with the down- 
tight earnestness of absolute conviction, 

Their eloquence is all prepared before 
for them-—not their own, but the subject's 
end occasiou’s; for their subject. is* the 





of whatever class or condition ; for on this 
subject snd with God there ia no distin¢tion 
of rank. And the occasion which they 
preach isvastly momentous. It is the now 
which is the accepted time, the very mo- 
ment when God promises to forgive and to 
bless, the only time that the hearer is sure 
that the offered Spirit can be secured, The 
wonder of it to us is not that these men 
are inspired with a compelling eloquence, 
but that every preacher of the Gospel is 
not gifted with an equal faith and earneat- 
ness in his ministry of the Word. We are 
never surprised at a revival of religion, 
The wonder is that revivals should be 
so infrequent, that they should not be per- 
vasive and continuous, moving ever for- 
ward, like the dawn in its contest with 
night, and leaving bebiod them a universal 


day. 
EEE 
THE PRESBYTERIANS NORTH 
AND sOUTH. 


A COMMITTEE was appointed by the last 
General Assembly of the Northern Presby- 
terian Church, to confer with a similar 
committee appointed by the Assembly of 
the Southern Presbyterians. The object 
was not to unite the two branches into one 
church, but too see if the two Assemblies 
could not come to such an anderstanding 
with each other as to exchange. fraternal 
recognitions and ecclesiastical courtesies. 
The difficulty to be disposed of does not 
consist in any antagonism of doctrine or 
difference in church polity, but in the ut- 
terances of the General Assemblies, Old 
School and New, during the war, in regard 
to slavery and rebellion. Both schools oc- 
cupied the ground of earnest and out 
apoken loyalty 'o the Government and de. 
pounced rebellion as a crime. 

The utterances, though simply opinions 
of the bodies making them and in no sense 
laws of the Church, are the “ obnoxious 
things” for which a virtual apology must 
be made by the General Assembly that 
now represents these schools before Soutb- 
ern Presbyterians can consent to enter inte 
any fraternal correspondence with their 
Northern brethren. The Northera com- 
mittee, in reporting the result of their con- 
ference to the Assembly, holding its sessions 
at Cleveland, Ohio, informed the body that 
the demand of the Southern Presbyterians 
was a formal declaration that 
“these obnoxious things were said and 
done in times of high excitement, that they 
are to be regretted, and that now in a calm 
review the imputstions cast 7 the 
Southern Church sre disapproved. 

This, as the committee were informed, 
“* would end the difficulty at once.” Suc- 
cessive General Assemblies have for years 
past endeavored by reasonable disclaimers 
to satisfy their Southern brethren, yet they 
have never expressed their disapproval of 
the loyal resolutions passed by previous 
Assemblies during the war or of the lan- 
guage in which they were couched. In the 
resolution of last week the Assembly, while 
declaring ft inexpedient to press the qnes- 
tion of fraternal relations any further, and 
also disclaiming ‘‘any injurious imputa- 
tions on the present character and standing 
of the churches and members of the South. 
ern Assembly as Christians and Presby- 
terians,” added: 

“ We reaffirm explicitly, in harmony with 
the repeated and emphatic deliverances of 
former Assemblies, our hearty willingness 
and earnest and sincere desire -for the re- 
establishment of fraternal relations between 
the two bodies on terms and conditions 
that shall be mutually honorable and in 
the spirit of Christian forbearance and 
brotherly Jove.” 

If this will not suffice to relieve thesens- 
itiveness of Southern Presbyterians, then 
the better way is to drop the subject en- 
tirely and remit it to the obliterating and 
healing influences of time. What these 
Presbyteriens demand, as the condition of 
fraternal correspondence, is just what no 
Northern Assembly sbould grant. The 
utterances complained of were not only 
trne when made, but imperatively called 
for by the circumstances of the country. 
In a similar condition of things they should 
be repeated avy number of times. It isthe 
simple truth thet the great body of the 





Cdristion mnen of the Soult eave their eap- 





action spoke the truth, and any fraternal 
recognition that is to be purchased by un- 
saying this trath will cost more than it is 
worth. Repeated it need not be, since 
there is no occasion for it; but unsaid and 
disaffirmed it should not be, and certainly 
cannot be in consistency with the least de- 
gree of self-respect. 

The Assembly has done wisely, im deter- 
mining to discontinue the effort at negotia- 
tion through the agency of committees. 
Let both branches of the Church work for 
their common Master, and when fraternal 
recognition and correspondence are mutual- 
ly acceptable the thing will come about of 
itself, without any special diplomacy. If 
two men cannot agree as to the terms upon 
which they will shake hands, then they had 
better dispense with the formality and 
maintain a ‘good spirit without shaking 
hands. 

aN a 


WHITE ELEPHANTS. 


THE old adage that fools build houses for 
wise men to live in bas lately been exem- 
plified in a very striking manver, both in 
this city and in other parts of the country. 
There are alwsys so many ways for spend- 
ing money beneficently and usefully that 
extravagance of any kind is reprehensible, 
but of all the extravagances to which 
Americans are prone, that of building a 
house too big for its occupants and 
too costly for the income of its 
owner, is the most so. There are 
some very notable instances of extray- 
agance in bouse-building in New York and 
its vicinity which might be mentioned as 
illustrations of the old adage we have 
qooted; but theré are two in particular 
which may without impropriety be named, 
because they have been so freely discussed 
in the press. There is the house which 
was built by the late Le Grand Lockwood, 
in Connecticut, during the flash times suc- 
ceeding the war. It was a house which only 
@ great nobleman with an entailed estate 
could have been justified in building for his 
posterity. But Mr. Lockwood was only a 
quiet business man and bis descendants 
were not likely to require s palace for their 
residence. His house cost, it is said, a 
million and as quarter of dollars; it was 
furnished more richly than most princes 
either do or could afford to do; and before 
its builder had an opportunity of settling 
himself in its luxurious apartments 





he failed in business, his house was 


tuken in part payment of «a debt by 
some of his creditors, who find it a 
white elephant, which they can neither 
afford to keep nor manage to dispose of. 
This superb house, which would have been 
@ source of constant perplexity to its 
builder, if he could have retained posses- 
sion of it, has been offered forsale at less 
than one-tenth of its cest. To keep such a 
house would require e@ large retinue of 
servants, and its owner would have the 
satisfaction of feeling conscious that he 
was spending his substance to maintain a 
free boarding-house for his servants, 

The other costly mansion which bas 
lately been made a subject of news- 
paper comment is the palace built by Jay 
Cooke, in the neighborhood of Phila- 
delphia, and which hie creditors bave 
been unable to sell at any price. Mr. 
Cooke’s grand house is said to have 
cost about a million and a half of dollars, 
and it is now, like the “folly” of Mr. 
Lockwood, standing tenantless, a monu- 
ment of extravagant ostentation, and an ex- 
ample which ought not to be disregarded 
of the wickedness of spending money in 
the erection of houses which are useless 
to their owners and repugnant to all ideas 
of republican simplicity and independence 
of character. There is no part of the 


- country in which “ follies” in building are 


not to be found; but they abound in New 
York and its vicinity more than elsewhere, 
because it is here that fortunes are more 
rapidly won and lost and there are greater 
stimulants to the ambitions of the newly- 
made millionaires. It is an inexcusable 


Offense against good taste for any one to | 


bi «humo inconvenient mogaion of fis 


eccupants. But when this cannot be done 
without bringing the butider to 

and causing others to suffer the 
should be regarded as a crime. 


Editorial Botes. 


Tux Republicans of Pentisylvania lost week 
held a state convention, and by acclamation 
renominated General Hartranft for a second 
gubernatorial term, They could not have 
found a more worthy candidate im the whole 
state, or one more likely to be successful at 
the election of next fall. Besides being a good 
soldier, he has proved himseif to bo an able 
and skillfal civilian. Even his political ene- 
mies must concede that his management of 
state affairs bas been an eminent success. If 
Pennsylvania Republicans do their daty, be will 
be re-elected and the position of the state at 
the next presidential election indicated by s 
strong probability One of the resolutions 
passed by the convention, referring to the 
“Third Term " question, reads as follows: 

** Resolved, That we declare a firm, unqusli- 


fled adherence to the unwritten wrt. A. of the Re- 
ego which wisely and under the sanction 





mogt ——— of és limits the 

esidential we ~ evn to two 

and we, os of Pennsyl- 

vania, in atic an of this law, sre unalter- 

ably opposed to the election to the presidency 
of any person for a third term.” 


This resolution has called out a letter from 
President Grant addressed to Mr. White, the 
president of the Pennsylvania Republican Con- 
verition. In this letter the President says: “TI 
am not vor have I ever been a candidate for 
@ renomination. I would not accept a nomi- 
natfon, if it were tendered, unlesa it should 
come under such circumstances as to make it 
an imperative duty—circumstances not likely 
to arise.” This ought to be sufficient to put 
an end to all further discussion of the ques- 
tion. Partisans and quibblers may seek to 
find fault with the President’s language, yet 
his statement will be entirely satisfactory to 
the Republican party. Had he made it at least 
nine months earlier, he would have done a 
sensible thing for himself, as well as a good 
thing for the Republican party, without the 
slightest sacrifice of official dignity. We have 
seen no good reason why the President should 
be so long reticent upon a point which was 
engaging sufficient public attention to make an 
explicit utterance far better then silence. 


Pexwnsyivania Republicans, in their finan- 
cial resolution, adopted lest week, declare 
themselves to be in favor of ‘free benking, a 
safe and uniform netional currency, adjusted 
to the growing wants of the business interests 
of the country.” What do these gentlemen 
mean by “a safe and uniform’ nafional cur- 
rency”? Do they mean gold and silver, or 
do they mean greenbacks, or do they mean 
nationg! bank-notes? What do they mean by 
its adjustment ‘‘to the growing wants of the 
business interests of the country”? Do they 
mean the adjustment, which arises from free 
banking, or that which Congress sball fix by 
authorizing the issue of greenbacks from time 
to time ss the wants of the country in ite 
judgment msy require, or the “ three-sixty- 
five’’ bond scheme of Mr. Kelley sod Wendell 
Phillips? The resolution is ¢ mere platitade 
of words, so ambigyous and elastic that it may 
mean any one of balf a dosen things. Like 
many other resolutions passed by polities] eon- 
ventions, it ts evidently an intentional evasion 

of the financial question, that must enter so 
eind into the next presidential campaign. 
All such evasions’sre mere tricks to catch 
votes and avoid the responsibility of making s 
distinct and definite utterance. The people in 
the great strnggle of next year will want to 
know what they are voting for, as well as for 
whom they sre voting. 


Mr. Guorer W. Curtis, who was the first 
president of the Civil Service Commission, 
contributes e valuable article on the subject in 
Harper's Weekly of last week, called out by the 
able paper recently read by Mr. Eaton, at De- 
troit. Being mainly the framer of the civil 
service rules and resigning bis position be- 
cause the President did not strietly adhere to 
them in his appointments, Mr, Curtis naturally 
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pothing ead aids Sues and 
sterling honesty. We do not at al) imply that 
the President did not medh well¢ but he did 
not mean so with safficient strength to stand 
the crucial test to. which be was subjected and 
which he ought to have anticipated. This re- 
form, though seemingly dead for the present 
will rise again to public notice, The people 
have too deep an interest in it to let ® sleep 
forever. We know of mo one iv the whole 


country who would be more thorougniy a rep- 


resentative man on this subject than Mr. 
George W. Curtis, and if the Republican party 
bad the grace to make him our next President 
we should be sure that the reform would be 
found quite Practicuble 


Tue white people want the Bisck Hills, and 
the Black Hills beiong to vhe Sioux Indians by 
the guaranty of a solemn treaty, and these 
Indians are not at present prepared to sur- 
render their possessory rights upon the terms 
which haye been proposed to them. They_are, 
perhaps, very foolish, considering the pro- 
verbial rapacity and lawlessness of white men 
in dealing with the Indian; yet the Govern- 
ment is estopped from denying Indian rights 
by more than a hundred treaties, and equally 
estopped from refusing to protect these rights, 
not only by these treaties, but by the statutes of 
the United States. We have no objections 
to any honorable treaty made with the Sioux 
by which they shall cede to-the United. States 
& part or the whole of their present territory. 
Yet we protest against the argument presented 
by Secretary Delano, in his conference last week 
with Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, and other In- 
dian representatives. The substance of the 
argument is that the Sioux must cede their 
lands ; for the white men will come in at any 
rate and the Government will be unable: to: 
keep them, out. This is simply the logie ofa 
robber, and none the less so because used by 
an officer of the United States. If the Gov- 
ernment wants the Indian lande, let it get 
them honestly by treaty stipulation ; and until 
it can so get them let it sacrodly observe the 
treaties alresdy in existence. Any other 
course is nothing but might against right. It 
is the morality of the highwayman who beats 
out the brains of his victim in order to get his 
purse. 


Mr, €HaRrtEs Norpuorr, in his letter pub- 
Mshe@ an The Herald of this city, May 26th, in 
answer to the question whether “ white and 
black Union men are safe in life, liberty, and 
propérty in Louisiana,’’ tells us that the popu- 
lation is divided politically into Republicans, 
here called Radicals, and Democrats, called 
Conservatives; that both classes are Union 
men; and that it is absurd and wicked to keep 
up the old war animosity by giving to the 
Boathern Republicans the special title of Union 
men. He speaks of several Republicans at the 
North who upon removing to Louisiana have 
become Democrats, and also of some who: 
were Democrats before the war but are 
now Republicans. The people of Louisiana 
have accepted the Union as a fixed fact,, 
and no party makes any profession of a 
wish to changeit. The Union with them is not 
& political question at all. The whole struggle 
has respected the character of their own local 
state government. Mr. Nordhoff says that the 
recent compromise is accepted in good faith 
by en overwhelming majority of the Conserv- 
ative party. The people have suffered so ter- 
ribly from the misrule of bad government for 
the last few years that they are willing, to ac- 
cept almost anything that promises relief, 
The rulers who have borne the Republican 
name and looked to the Northern Republican 
party for support have been a disgrace to the 
party and a curse to Louisiana. Their corrup- 
tion and inefficiency, and not antagonism to 
the Union or, any wish to re-establish slavery, 
have been the great sources of thé disorders 
io the state. Regarding Mr. Nordhoff ag both 
an bonest and an intelligent observer of facts, 
we thus summarize his letter, that our readers 
may have the opportunity of seeing throngh 
his eyes. 


Dr Dewer in a late sermon said that.in the 
orthodox theory of religion ‘“‘ not onein a hun- 
dred of the human race can be accounted to 
be regenerate, and so prepared for Heaven.” 
The Examiner and Chronicle reminds Dr. Dewey 
that it is generally believed even in so-called 
“narrow and exclusive’’ detiominations tliat 
infents are saved, and‘ these alone constitute 
eonsiderably more than ‘‘one in a hundred of 
the human race.” It continues: 

“With respect. to those who have never 
had the opportunity of ity 9 re the  Soapel, 
and, of ¢ are not Red «4 
ft will doubtless be rot. teens 
are truly lent jon tnel eine pr acon 
seck to e God. they must ne accoun 
tobe and so prepared for Hedven,’”® 


This “ will doubtless be agreed”; and yet°the 





Standards of the leading Calvinistic body in |. 


the country assert that only “‘ elect infants” are | 
saved, and.that“ they who, baving never beard | 
the Gospel, know not Jesus Christ end be+ 
Heve not in him, cannot be saved, be they never 















this country “ will doubtless be agreed” a 
agree with their Standards on this point, Why 
— eet 

a Uniritiatr thea writes de: 


** To Tus Eprror Or THE INDEPENDENT! 


“ THE INDEPENDENT this week makes some 
sensible eommenta upon the action of the West- 
ern Conference of Unitarian Churches. regard- 
ing the erasure of some names from the Year 
Book of that denomination. Will you allows 
member of that Church to suggest a few 
thoughts concerning the action of the Western 
Conference? Having lived in the West for 
several years and been actively engaged in the 
work of that denomination, I can speak from 
personal knowledge. 

“The resolutions passed BP the Chicago 

‘Conference were what any one would have ex- 
pected, for the sentiment which perradcs the 
Unitarian churches in the West is decidedly 
radical; and by the term radical Imedn a luke- 
warm faith—only a recognition that the Bible 
is a good book, with no claim toa special reve- 
lation from Heaven, and only a love for Jesus 
Christ stich as bis puré life and sweet thonglit 
command. The Unitarians in the West stand 
on the free religion platform and many of their 
mivisters have a faith skin to O, B, Frothing- 
ham’s, of New York. By the term Christian 
they do not mean disciples of Christ as the 
Divine Messenger and Saviour, but rather a 
word to express an organization for the eleva- 
tion of their people in some indefinite way. 
The ‘‘ Word of Life.”” has rather an. 
to intellectual growth than to the Gospel truth 
which Jesus taught. The ordinances of the 
Church are not generally observed, but are re- 
garded as largely made up of superstition. I 
know of one society in the West which hasa 
Sunday-school; and you will be surprised to 
know that in that school chemistry, botany, 
ete., are taught, instead of the words of eter- 
nal life as found in the New Testament. I 
could point out several localities where the 
Unitarianes formerly held services which have 
been abandoned, because the people would not 
support teachers who preached sll religions, 
Christian and Pagan, and who selected their 
Scripture lessons fronm*what they called the 
Holy Scriptares of all nations. 

Even good Rebert Collyer, as he is ealled, 
recently declared the German festivals on Sun- 
day were not so very bad, and offered to visit 
them himself. We heard one clergyman say 
he had the best of communing when be gave a 
supper to the poor, intimating that that was 
the true communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Unitarian churches of the West, as a rule 
do not observe the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Sapper. IT know of three churches which do 
it occasion4lly, and but one which does it regu. 
larly. 

“There is a great difference between the 
Unitarian churches of the East and the churches 
of the West. In the East we find a reverence 
for what has been sacred in the past, a love for 
the Holy Scriptures, a faith in Jesus Christ as 
our Saviour; end the churches have steadily 
grown io numbers and influence. In the West 
are scattered Unitarian wreeks—unoccupied 
church buildings, no congregations, and no 
growth, bata decline in the number of ministers 
and societies. It is traceable to radical teach- 

with s departure from Christian ground. 
people longing for the bread of life are 
not fed from the Unitarian pulpits in the West. 
When a cofiference récogtizes in Christian fel- 
mén who deny the Christian name, 
there must be a small degrees of faith in the 
Founder of our blessed religion. There should 
be consistency in all things. I do not then 
wonder that this Western Conference passed 
thé resolution ‘you referred to in your com- 
ments, Clinging to the faith as preached by 
Channing, Ware, Peabody, Putnam, Sears, and 
Ellis, the Unitarian name ig dear to me, and 
the action of the Western Conference seems to 
demand a censure from all who love the Chris- 
tian name and who are laboring to build up 
the Christian Church, Unrrakian. 
“New YORK, May 2th, 1875.” 





Nor long ago in this city a Presbyterian lady 
was refused commanion in an Episcopal 
chureb under the following rule of the 
Prayer Book: 

*‘And there shall be none admitted. to the 
holy communion until such time as he be 
confirmed or be ready and and desirous to be com 
firmed. 


We do not a 4 not conclusive 
in the metter, peianasittanh ak 
obeyed his rubric, and supposed he di 
though obedience was really asin 


The Ovecrver tella of = Baptist and two Preeby- 
, terian clergyman whe reeeived the holy com- 








munion on May 6th, in West Brighton, 6 1, 











sof a # +, . i 
wih such pail Raa: church Which lays 
éown laws and restrictions is sure t 


find them frequently burdensome, or, as in the 
casé given above, invidious or uncharita- 
ble. The best way isto make creeds as ‘briet 


and rubrics ds Yow aiid’ as elastic 48 possible. 





Ws may st’ times’ hisye deemed to tome to 
speak too severely of the reckless and un- 


| scrupulous way which The Presbyterian Ban- 
, ner bas of défending the faith. If such there 


are, we commend to them an extract or two 
from other papers, supposed to be more in 
sympathy with it. Speaking of one subject, 
Whe Central Presbyterian charges it with a habit 
of making “ careful misrépresentations’’ and 
with “tearing a passion to tatters.” And 
The Interior takes it in hand for a fling at Chi- 
cogo Presbyterians, calls ite langoage ‘* worse 
than unkind,”’ and says that its ‘‘ wholesale 
assaults on whole bodies of our ministry must 
be stopped.” It goes on tosay: 

“If we value the bonds of our union, the 
spirit which appears in the paragraph under 
consideration must be frowned down whérev- 
erit shows itself. ‘That it is personally griev- 
ous and ungenerous is not the saddest thing. 


It aims a blow straight at the very heart of 
reunion.”’ 


This testimony is true. The spirit of Zhe 
Presbyterian Banner, if prevalent, would dis- 
rupt the church which it misrepresents. 


We thought once that we had a special mis- 
ston to expose the charlatanry of Fulton; but 
that business has been taken up by the Bap- 
tists and we give it overtothem, A fortnight 
ago, in a business meeting, a deacon who had 
been one of his staunchest supporters, but who 
had finally'rebelled against his insolence, told 
him some unwelcome truths to his face. He 
saw that there was a storm a-brewing, and he 
attempted after service the next Sunday morn- 
fog to head it off. *‘One of my deacons, Dea- 
con Young,” said he to his people, “ bas 
charged me with falsehood—e charge never 
made against my name in public before. Some 
few enemies are tryiug to drive me out of the 
church, and I want you to say whether! shall 
be driven out or not.” Hethen was about 
to put the question to vote, when half 
a. dozen members. rose and -said_ that 
this was not the time for such busi- 
sess and reincd him in. Last Friday eve- 
ning it was supposed that the matter would 
come up again and the room was crowded, 
After prayer-meeting, Fulton told all strangers 
that they must leave, as it was a secret church 
meeting. A member repeated the order with 
emphasis. Fulton then prayed, and reminded 
the Lord that “the members of the press have 
been asked to go, but they won't go.”’ . Then 
the reporters were waited on by the sexton 
and others and required to leave. Deacon 
Young, who had charged the pastor with false- 
bood, was then. re-elected by a large majority, 
If, as was believed, Fulton wanted him 
dropped from office and discipiined, it did not 
work. Fulton’s salary was then reduced a 
thousand dollars by his appreciative flock. 
And yet be sticks.. Burs do. 





Tue Baptist annnal meetings at Philadelphia 
last week were the delighifulest ever held—so 
sweet, so happy, so just as he couJd wish—ac- 
cording to Fulton's report of them to his flock 
last Friday night. To be sure, “they did not 
give ws the extra secretary we asked’; but 
every thing else was all couleur du rose. If he 
enjoyed it, we certainly do. The most striking 
fecident was one in which Fulton himself 
figured and which he forgot to tell his flock. 
It will be remembered that it has been fmagined 
by suspicious people that he is more than will- 
ing himeelf to become secretary of the South- 
ern department. of Home Missions. He stoutly 
urged that an extra secretary be elected, and 
said that what work wos done there by 
the Society went on by mere momentum— 
a statement ‘which Dr. Nathan Bishop 
afterward characterized as ‘“‘sheer impu- 
dence,” considering that, with all the noise 
of their zeal for this department of mission 
work, some churebes In Brooklyn had not eon- 
tributed acent for it. In the course of the dig. 
eussion Dr, Barnas Sears said that the churches 
in the South were advancing steadily and were 
in an encouraging condition; and that Dr; Na- 
than Bishop, who has charge of the work among 
the freedmen, is fully competent to manage it 
without the assistance proposed. This gave 
Fulton a chance to show himself the gentleman 
beis, He replied that Dr. Sears would vat- 
urally feel thet the ehurches in the South were 
in. good condition, from the facet that he him. 
self was not in need, since be was the well-paid 
superintendent of the. Peabody Fund and was 
manipulating that fand in the interest of bim 
self and friends. Strange to say, the Baptist 
style. of argument. From all over the house 
there arose a bise ands groan and cries of 

“ order,’ which completely drowned his voice. 
He attempted to proceed when the storm was 

















shite quieted ; buat Dr. ‘Knderson sternly ob 

00 the ground of order, and Dr. Gil. 
lette. demanaéd that he should apol- 
Ogize. The chairman: bad his words 
repeated, decided thém unpartiamentary, end 
would not allow him to continue till he had 
made a humble apology. Even the few friends 
who had imayined him an angel all blossom- 
ing with wings and recklessly maligned by THe 
INDEPENDENT hung their heads in sbame. - 
When the time came to elect managers of the 
Home Missionary Society a quarter of the 
voters (52) noticed his name on tha ticket and 
scratched it off. All this—we have his word 
for it, and he never lies—was delightful ; bat, if 
it seoms sad toanybody else, let him remember 
that if a man will be Fulton he must not be 
surprised to be charged by his deacons with 
falsehood and to be bissed off the stage by 
decent Christians. 


Tus Methodist paper in Chicago has attained 
that lowest stage of Christian service wlereia 
it is willing to preach the Gospel out of envy 
and strife. Im its last issue it pitches into 
those agents of the American Sunday-school 
Union that can’t ‘keep their noses out of 
Methodist schools.”? It seems that in several 
cases these ayents have orgavized union 
schools, incorporating into them a school pre-e 
viousiy started by Methodists, and that some of 
the latter have got angry at being overruled by 
& more generous majority. That paper sug- 
gests ‘that those union noses might catch the 
flavor of some conceivably strong hints touch- 
ing the politeness and justice of interference in 
Methodist schools,” and that there should be 
“no hesitation in «actively resisting’ -those 
who in these small frontier communities at- 
tempt to unite the people of God in the study 
ofthis Word. We believe that most members 
of that denomination have grace enough to 
prefer a fiqurisliing school, that can embrace @ 
whole community, to a feeble one, that med in 
nobody but Methodists. 


Tue wisdom of, making a legal holidey of 
what is called ‘tDecoration Day” may be 
questioned, because it can never, or, at least, not 
for many years to come, be celebrated hy the 
whole people of the Union with a common 
feeling; but that it is covsonant with the 
popular sentiment of the people who sup- 
preesed disunion and established the nation on 
a firm basis is undeniable. If any proofs were 
needed of this, they could be found in the 
hearty manner in which Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday last were observed in all parts of the 
couniry. The weather was most propitious 
and the patriotic sentiment of the people 
expressed itself in processions, in orations, in 
hymns, and in floral decorations on the mon- 
uments and graves of the heroic dead whose 
lives were spent in defending the Union. These 
decorations were not always ip good taste ; bat 
the motive was pure and elevated, and genuine 
sorrow and respect were the pervading feelings 
of the crowds that filled the cemeteries where 
the honored dead repose. _ The processious that 
passed down Broadway on Monday, on their 
way to. Greenwood, were tie most decorous 
and impressive that have been seen in our great 
thoroughfare since the end of the war. 





Two very distressing occurrences in Massa- 
chusetts have resulted in the deaths of nearly 
a hundred persons during the past week aod 
furnished the occasion for no small amonot of 
moralizing and discussion as to the caase of 
the disasters. In Boston there was an explo- 
sion in a house crowded with occupants, some 
of whom were immediately killed, some badly 
mutilated, and some saved as if by a miracie. 
The surprising thing about this disaster is that 
no cause has yet been discovered for the ex- 
plosfon. As there was a soda-water fountain 
in the building, it was st first presumed that 
one of the retorts filled with gas bad burst; 
but the effect produced was altogether too 
great to have been caused by such an inade- 
quate force. Itis of great importance to the 
dwellers in cities that the Boston accident 
should be properly investigated and the cause 
discovered, that similar disasters may be 
prevented. The other horror was surrounded 
by no mystery at all and ite repetition ought 
not to be possible. <A fire occurred in 4 
crowded Catholic chureb in Holyoke, and the 
means of escape from the building were so 
imperfect. that seventy-five men, women, and 
children lost their lives while attempting to 
escape from the flames. It was a wooden 
ebureh, slightly constracted, and the drapery 
about the altar caught tire from the lighted 
candies used in the celebration of the feast 
of Corpus Christi It was during the eve 
pieg service and the church was filled with 
work-people aad their children, mostly French 
Canadians, a8 we judge from their. nemes, 
Sach an accident a6 this is directly chargeable 
to: the ignorance of tae builder, who should 
have provided .proper means of escape in 


the event of,a paaie, and, secondly, to, the 


carelessness of the officiating priest whe 





permitted lights to be im such dangerous 











proximity to the trappings of the alter st | 


which he was stationed. It is very easy to Ox 
the blame in such « case as this, but ft should 
have been just as easy for a person of ordinary 
intalligence to have avoided the dread calam- 
ity. Churches and schools-houses, which are 
usually filled by those who are incapable of 
acting calmly ina time of peril, should above 
all other places be specially constructed with 
the view to an easy escape in the case of a 
panic. In « small and slightly constructed 
edifice like thet of the Catholic church in 
Holyoke it is difficult to conceive of so large 
anumber of persons being killed in their at- 
tempt to escape. 


A ocoRREsPonDENT, Mr. A. F, Conant, of 
Littleton, Mass., criticises a late article on 
civic population, by the Hon. E. D. Mansfield, 
published by us. He says: 

“The question is, not whether the pro- 

Gucing class ts increasing less rapidly than the 
consuming class, but whether the amount of 
food produced is relatively less. It must be 
remembered that the rapid introduction of 
labor-saying machines inte agricultural work, 
whereby one man can produce twice, thrice, 
and in some departments tén times the amouut 
heretofore attained, render it unnecessary to 
have relatively as largea proportion of the 
population of the world—or, at least, civilized 
nations—engaged ia it. Again; the statistics 
are deceptive, from the fact that quite a per 
cent, of the population of our cities and large 
towns should be reckoned as belonging to the 
producing class; for example, all engaged in 
the manufacture of farm implements and ma- 
chives, quite e proportion of those engaged 
fo the manufacture of cloths and clothing, and 
a certain proportion of those engaged in 
in the transportation of breadstuffs, and we 
might go on and say @ greater or less per cent. 
of pearly every department of indugtry. For 
now the farmer concentrates his labor; where- 
as twenty, forty, or eixty years ago he was 
obliged spend a portion of his time in putting 
together bis rade plow, in making his home 
Spun, and in teaming and selling his corn and 
pork and beef.”’ 
Dr. Mansfield’s assertion “that every addi- 
tional carrier and merchant added to society 
is an additional consamer, while not one ounce 
of food is created by the addition,’”’ must be 
taken with some modification if the carrier or 
merchant In any way lightens the labor or 
does a part of the work previously done by 
the farmer. 





---It was The Jewish Messenger, if we re- 
member, which first started the joke that 
Messrs, Moody and Sankey were a epeculation 
of Mr. Barnum’s. The Messenger probably was 
not aware that Mr. Baroum is 8 pristine Uni- 
versalist, of the sort that does not admire 
revivals. Then followed The Herald, which, by 
way of joke, we suppose, managed to get a 
eable dispatch to that effect. But now The 
Freeman’s Journal and even The Tablet are 
taking the story up, as if they thought it true, 
and the latter calls the English revival Bar- 
num’s “Sankey-drome.” And we stippose 
these Catholic papers have readers that are 
asses enough actually to believe that Barnuin 
is making a great speculation out of Mr. 
Moody, else why should they say so? We can 
only imagine the contempt they must feel for 
their subscribers. 

-»We had noticed and mentally growled 
over the errors noted below by Professor 
Lewis: 

* Enrror or Tue INDEPENDENT ; 

“In the article on ‘The Antiquity of Man’ 
there were two errors of printing, slight in 
form but affecting the sense, In one place the 
type-setter has wrongly printed the words 
* Jt is’ instead of the interrogation ‘ Js it?’ In 
another, the thought is marred by the printing 
of ‘ form’ for ‘ force.” 

**T may send you one or two other articles 
under the same title, presuming that among 
your great diversity of readers there may be 
some who have an interest in what is getting to 
be a somewhat trite subject. 

“ Tarizr Lewis.” 

..-A funny fact it will be if it shall turn out 
that the Methodist bishops are in the trae succes- 
sion. The Northwestern Christian Advocate says 
itis one object of Dr. Curry’s trip to England 
to find out “ what ene Erasmus, a Greek Cath: 
olic bishop of the patriarchate of Smyrna and 
resident of Crete, may have said or done to 
give Wesleyanism the benefits of apostolic 
succession.” To our thinking, Wesleyanism 
thereby would not get the benefit of one sin- 
gie pin. 

.... We venture te say that so long and ac- 
curate 8 list of Commencement dates was never 
before announced on a single page as may be 
found under our “School and College.”’ Of 
the larger numbers 11 are for Jane 10th, 0 for 
June 16th, 14 for June 1%th, Bfor June 834, 
for Jane Sth, and 83 for June 80th, “with 
wore to hear from.’’ 
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"sents another Bopartment at the peper we. 
pg hg gor dai ha tmargpela 
Tas tion bas been 


called to a letter of his, fn which he corrects 
as, Our error was due to our supposing that 
he received it, as editor, in exchange. 


Religions Jutelligence. 


Tus Presbyterian General Assembly bas 
been continuing its sessions with the First 
church at Cleveland. The building isa large 
one, excellently adapted to the purpose, and it 
bas a pastor who is one of the best organizers 
of Christian work within our knowledge, No 
important. action, was expected, and the rep- 
reaentatives are younger than the average and 
include fewer distinguished. names. The un- 
wieldy size of the Assembly is inconvenient, 
and @ plan has been reported to reduce it nearly 
one-third, by leaving out of the basis of rep- 
resentation all ministers not actively engaged 
in pastoral work. According to the upder- 
standing, ® formerly New School moderator 
was chosen, in the person of Dr. E. D. 
Morris, professor of theology in Lane 
Seminary. It is about time, we imagine, 
for this rule of alternation to be broken 
up, if it be really true, as so stontly 
claimed, that in the United Church there is 
neither Old School nor New. No subjects have 
come up or are likely to thet will call out 
serious difference of opinion. The action on 
fraternal relations with the Southern Presbyte- 
rians we have discussed elsewhere. An attempt 
was made to have the secretaries of the beney- 
olent boards elected by the General Assembly, 
but it had little support. A few members 
severely attacked the Board of Education,on 
the ground that ite secretary bad ap unreason- 
ably large salary (it is large), and that theolog- 
ical students are helped who are not what they 
ought to be, but who regard cigars and two 
horses, one of them with a side-seddle, as nec- 
essary toa theological education. The Board, 
however, waa sustained. 


..A fodlish American layman has pub- 
ished a “Petition addressed to the Right 
Reverend Fathers, the Bishops of the Church 
of Christ in the United States of America,” in 
which he makes such modest requests as the 
following: that they annex to the Book of 
Common Prayer a form for confession and ab- 
solution ; that they order a form of exorcism 
to be used in baptism ; that ‘they ‘change the 
answer fn the catechism, “The Body and 
Blood of Christ which are spiritually taken 
and received by the faithful in the Lord’s 
Supper,” into “The Body and Blood of Christ 
which are truly, really, and substantially taken 
and réceived by the communicants in the Lord 
Supper’; and so ov in a number of other mat- 
ters. He concludes with the dire suggestion 
that if Calvinism is to be permitted to {oter- 
fere with Catholic teaching in the Church 
“there may Come to'pass such events as will 
compel many faithful servants of Christ, if they 
wish to be saved, to emigrate from this coun- 
try and go toa place which “belongs to the 
Eastern brancli of the Church.” 80, perbaps, 
Russia will ultimately get an additiotial sub- 
ject and the United States will lose a pious 
citizen, 


.-+eThe London. Church Times a while ego 
declared the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


the United States ‘‘the fairest part of Chris 


tendom’’; and now the Diocese of Virginia has 
voted that itis the fairest part of the Protest. 
ant Episcopal. Church. Here is an extract 
from the report of the committee on the state 
of the Church which was adépted at the dio- 
cesan convention at Richmond, tbe other day: 
“In one our committee feel that 
* would be di t in duty and ungrateful 
did they not felicitate the Church in 
Virginia upon the marvelous unanimity in sen- 
timent ot ag ang io Ape with 
who maketh be of one mind in sn 
house hath we In no age of 


the Church (not the apostolic iteelf), in no 
part of Christenddes, fano Obureh, of Swkenier 
name, among og so large a body of clergy and 
laity, scattered over so wide an has there 
ever been so near an approximation to oneness 
of mind and of heart—a unanimity all the more 
remarkable when 60 much distraction and 
division prevails sround us and in so many of 
our sister dioceses.” 


.- +. The General Council of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament did not meet in New 
York this year. On May 27th (Corpus Christi) 
the anniversary of a local ward of the C. B. 8. 
was observed in the House of Prayer, New- 
ark, when & ‘namber of clergymen were pres- 
ent. F.C. Ewer, D.D., of this city, superior- 
general of the Confraternity, made an adidresé, 
in which he déclared anew that it is not s 
secret society, and@ that its work’ is mutual in- 
tercession and the paying of reverence t6 the 
Lerd Jesus Christ personally present in the 

eactament of the holy communion. - Dr. Ewer 
declared Ones more that the Confraternity did 
not interfere with the election of Bishop in 


te 


o) ' pe e, est TRS 
Theodore A, D. D., rector of St. 
Anpe’s (Gen, Butler's), and 
evening prayer was said by Rev. W. T. Webbe 
(colored), of Newark 

+» Father MeGlen, in Chelsea, Mass., is 


denouncing Mr. and Mrs. Fanning from bis 
| pulpit—always calling the lady “Miss Mar- 
phy’’ by name, charging that they were living 
in adolteryand going so far asto say that 
before long they would he bringing their 
bastards to him for baptism. They have at 
last lost patience and brought a suit against 
him for slander. He has @ right to believe 
that marriage is a religious sacrament, and 
jhat they ere living in mortal sin, and he has 
thé right to tell them so; but if he goes to 
abusing them coarsely in public he has a 
right to pay for the privilege. 


«oes The semi-centennial meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association in Boston, 
last week, was « very pleasant occasion, as 
fully reported in The Christian Register, The 
exercises were addresses on various subjects 
relating to Unitarian history, literature, and 
work, 

....Thé New York Baptist Pastors’ Confer- 
ence has been discuésing the exemption of 
church property from taxation. Affirmative, 
Fulton, Folwell, Fox, Sanisén, Hodge; neg- 
ative, Thomas, Lawson, Rhodes, Palmer, 
Adatns. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue Famity Szwine Macnine.—The in- 
vention of the Wilson Shuttle Sewing 
Machine exerts an influence over domestic 
comfort led by ahy invention of the 
last hund years. As an economical 
arrangement it enables one person to do the 
work of ten in e superior manner and with 
unspeakably more. comfort. Salesroom, 
827 and 829 Broadway, New York, and. 
in all the principal cities avd towns 
throughout the United States. This Com- 
pany wants a few more good agents. 
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SooTHInG AND HgALINe; we - might with 
truth. add -certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known anes "s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
ena always proves trae. 


CARPETS. 


Tue carpet trade in New York is per- 
haps ine more healthy condition at present 
than any branch>of business, Of course, 
the aggregate sales in that line are not as 
large as in many others; but goods are 
moving rapidly, both at wholesale and 
retail. Some of the leading houses which 
sell exclusively at retail have been crowded 
with trade alktheseason, . We desire tocall 
the special attention of.our;readers to the 
splendid stock now ‘offered. by, William 8, 
Leigh (formerly with W. & J. Sloane), 267 
Sixth Avenue.-“His goods are fresh and 
desirable, bis prices are low, and he means 
by ‘fair and honorable dealing to steadily’ 
increase his business. “He ‘has already” a 
host of friends, 

(ae Rae 
GREAT AMERICAN CON- 
SUMPTION REMEDY. 


Dr Ws. Hatu’s BatsaM For THE Lunes 
cures the worst cases of Coughs, Colds, and 
all the diseases of the Lungs, Throat, and 
Chest. For Whooping Cough and Croup 
it is a certain specific. The most obstinate 
cases surely yield to Hatz’s Barsam, when 
used perseveringly. Stands at the head of 
all cough preparations. Sold everywhere. 
Price $1 per bottle. Joux F. Henny, Cur- 
nan & Co., proprietors, 8 and 9 College 
Place, N. Y. 

Dr. TownstEy’s TOOTHACHE ANODYNE 
cures in one minute. 
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Laapina Medical Men patronize Drs. 
SN a tie ee 


N.Y. It cures by its unusual man: 
cases incurable out them, “Herons, ; 
and other Chronic 
ery hy = eae 


prinel: nie set Tiaws, ase 


mgt to a ef and cured b 
ay the pain immediately. “ i 


“Ruap Dr. Colton’s nn 
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‘debating the question of prices in dry 


‘| goods. They go to the most popular store 


in the neighborhood, and fail there to learn 
for a certainty whether fair prices are 
charged or not. Other thousands are not 
only secking honest and fair prices, but they 
want also reliable information in regard to 
the styles of goods most in demand. Now, 
ali such persons should send a letter to the 
highly respectable and reliable firm of M. 
Altman & Co. and ask for their new Price- 
list. This enterprising and well-known 
dry-goods firm have taken this method of 
popularizing their business in every section 
of the country. This Price-list, containing 
sixteen pages of closely-printed matter, 
gives « minute description of a $250,000 
stock of Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Mil- 
linery Goods, Ladies’. and Gents’ Fur- 
nishing Goods, Ladies’ and Children’s Un- 
dergarments, Costumes, Cloaks, Basques, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Jewelry, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Parasols, Umbrellas, Notions, and 
the thousand and one articles usually sold 
in first-class city houses. It will be sent, 
fres of cost, to any one sending address and 
‘postage stemp for mailing the same. 

We have examined this Price-list and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods, The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to 
make the selection extremely easy and cer- 
tain of giving satisfaction. This firm will 
give their best attention to the execution 
of all orders, and they agree to refund the 
money in every case where the goods turn 
out different from their representations, 
The standing of the house is such that we 
cheerfully vouch for the truth of what they 
say. Address M. Attman & Co,, corner 
6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. Y.—Ep. 

- 10 CENTS 

will make any of our readers a subscriber 
to the ‘Fashion Quarterly,” issned by 
Ehrich & Co. We have examined this 
book, and must acknowledge that it adds 
another and perhaps the greatest victory 
to the many enterprises for which this firm 
is known. It is beautifully printed on the 
finest paper and so completely interspersed 
with fine illustrations that it is easily sgen 
that their subscription price of 10: cents 
does not cover even the cost of a single 
number. Ehrich & Co. have established a 
great -repaitation for energy, enterprise; 
and fair dealing. Their spacious éstablish- 
ment is always so overcrowded with eagér 
patrons that it is a wonder to us how they 
can find time to supply orders from the. 
country. Yct, as we are assured, they now 
devote an entire. floor to their Country, 
Order business, and we have no doubt that 
their letter-box is as crowded with letters 
as their store is with customers. The 
‘* Fashion Quarterly” is entirely devoted to 
their country patronage, and we advise 
every lady living away from New York 
: City to become a subscriber to (he “ Fashion 
Quarterly,” by sending 10 cents to Ehrich & 
Co., Nos. 287 and 289 8th Avenue, N, Y. 
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POPULAR STORE. 


Ovur readers for years past have become 
familiar with the name of Peter Stewart. 
He is a merchant in high standing and does 
& prosperous business in what some might 
call a quiet way. He is a man of strict 
integrity and honesty and believes the 
Golden Rule to be good enough and safe 
enough to follow in all his dealings, His 
stock embraces choice goods and goods spe- 
cially adapted to the popular trade. There 
are thousands who have dealt for many 
years with Mr. Stewart and there are thou- 
sands among our subscribers in every part 
of the country who have evtrasted him (aa 
entire stranger) with the execution of their 
orders; and not one of them, so far as we 
know, has ever been disappointed. His 
stock of gloves, which is a specialty with 
him, is immense, and he is ready. at all 
times to send them by mail to any section 
of the country. We assure our readers that 
money sent to Mr. Stewart will bring back 
hmmmong goods ordered, ar bus apo 
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adspted to. the season... They aim to secute 
the, populay.trade.and their great, success 
is evidence alike of, their integrity business 
capacity, and resolute perseverange, All 
these qualities, combined with ample cap- 
ital, will make any, firm successful; ho 
matter where located. -New York City.is 
big enough ‘to support and miske rich!'s 
fhonsand such concérps; but, unhappily, ‘we 
have not yet gotsomany. Good merchants 
are as scarce as good lawyers, good doctots, 
good far 

market is ‘ebiege =p ie 4 8h 
aia ye ak it is found tt is both -wp- 
Mvaierde-3ictocey, the highly respect- 
able firm spoketi 6f,in'vit@ @pecial attention 


to’ their large ‘stock of mew dress fee 
embracing. every. ‘variety fn market, i 

fog. bldék, “coloved, ‘and fancy stike; and 
and algo evety variety,,of ladies’ “stifint 
fabrics, now sd much io Gemant,: Thay slap 
have on exhibition an'elegantstack of adie? 
rerdy-made suits, made “of ‘best materials 
and trimmed>in the latest stylesy embracing 
traveling dresses; walking” suite, breakfast 
and dinner dresses, etc. Special orders for 
‘party dr, Bridal dresses from city of cont- 
try executed promptly and in the very best 
manner, Their stock of shawls and cash- 
meresacques and closks is very’ attractife, 
embracivg. evérything new avd desirable. 
“Those in, want of good fresh goods at the 
og prices should ‘ visit this reliable 
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justly famned;alike with »proféssionalex- 
perts and the geffétalthisical public is con- 
‘Unually being exhibited’ in onr ‘foreign oF 
changes. 











'o“The most ‘recent reconuttidis of ‘the sur- 


passing merits of these instrumenté ‘we 
gather. from The .Tageblatt (daily paper). of 
Hanover, May 8th, froma — a 
the following >’ 


Peg we ma, sie 
or te 
tore eee 
— “acidonel ot oa 


gelachatr on. ie part,of 
— veaneereek authorities. “When in 
ly the greatest German <avonee ‘of ‘the 
-present day, Richard Wagner. 


after bim Ss hero of the @ piano, ate ed t 


Liszt, paid. Hadover’a“visit oth of them 
‘uséd'at their residences a Steinway’ Grand 
‘Piano, furnished them by the agent. of 

instruments, to whom, prior to-léav- 
ing, Rie Wagner a letter, 
“from which we quot j as follow,: 


“4 pn a het thanks'for thélieeom- 
ernie May Tacountaentle Jworspane better P 
than yours} everthanktut, ‘ 
“** RICHARYY Waowsn.’ ? 


“ In this letter the erent cuter pet. 
ly designated Dr. Franz Liszt, who, distin 
— eent for thé eame instrument Herr 

Wagnft had used, and also # 80-called Cab- 
inet Upright. Asis sufficiently well known, 
the maestro took part in the great Beet 
Festival Concert,.and in the piano 
— Mrs. Von Bronsart he used a 


perks i 2 oh 9 aid =< beh 8 to 2 p 


Sainte her as the weaker vessel ; but Nis 

a notable fact that as often as Dr. Liszt sat 
down to play a solo he invariably gave the 
Steinway instrument the preference. 

**Ata matinee at Mr. Von Bronssrt’s, in 
which Dr. Liszt took part, playing a,trio.of 
Bronsart’s, Liszt’s songs, etc., he ex pve 
ly used the Steinway Grand and too 
‘gion t6 express to the agent bis unqualified 
“admiration of the surpassing excellence of 
these instruments; also presenting to hi 
asa. memento, his picture, with autograp % 
—Hanover Tayedlatt. _ 





"sain wishing t6 purchase Hats, etter 
trimmed or untrimmed, will find such’ sn. 


* extensive assertment at, the - well-:n0wn 


ttore°of Hi. O'Neill & Coy 82% and: 829 
‘Sixth: Ave," that they ddtinot” 
‘puited.. This ig one, of. the. i 

and populsr houses tik the city. 
advertisement © (<9 P81 F 82408 venatd 
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ECONOMY RS TA TR PF ICE 
pierces Pilar 
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condenae on the! surface! Of| the (Jeet and 
Piingle with the water proceeding from 
Inorder to. be convinced of. the fact. 
impurities of the atmosphere are condensed 
on the surface of ice, put one. large lump 
of ice on an open dry dish and place itin a 
crowded ‘room, especially when lights are 


MINBHUS E TBE 
thir minutes drink the water which has 
collected from the melting ice on the 
bottont of tie Gish, and you will find it’ to 
be of, an* abominable-taste. No wonder; 
it contains the products of the prespira 
tion, of the breath, dt’ fié" smells of the 


TOO and> tof 

baal nade Mrvecaeche TOE what 
pure ice-water, put your ice in a pitcher, 
closed with cover, .whefe/the air in the 
room cannot reach it, a let it melt beyond 
contaef with the air éufrénts which ‘will be 
generated. by the cooling effect.of the ice, 
which canseg the air; to, contract, become 
heavier, and continually to deacend around 
the ice and deliver its aroma to the ice- 
water.’ ' °” 

In corfhbétion | with ‘the atiove, we call 
attention to Leslie’s (of 224 and 226 West 
Twenty-third street, New York). Zero Re 
frigerator; Mustrated: in bis advertisement, 
on 8iet page, and in which the ice is con- 
in a separate metallic vessel, again; 





depot by emi 


while some ge water emis from = 


wat instesd.of being, lostyyas: da the case 


Pr at 
mich poate ; re 
roiAEE Weddle finally cried 
with : this arrangement. . Firstly, the reten- 
tion of the water proceeding ; from the 
me ice,.. whigh, hav m- 
vordlich Sethe, ay cal Sheol MaStebrice 
inecooling by retaining it, in place of allow- 
ing it to run oat, and 6o wasting it at once; 
secondly, the surface of the metallic box, 
ing on the interior of the refrigerator as 
espe aed. bi a 
‘therefore, qjore ect fia Hp e surface of 
the pieéb Of ide, whieh boxes 
Copstitnte the palyescaive ‘ong lege 
is pot surprising, therefore, that all who 
chave.once -used. this style. of aeizigerstor 
—_ never desire another-kind, i 


mens FURNITURE, © 
les a dense We ont 


t, d in 
priced Furniture, manufactured during the 
past dull winter, at very low cost. Tiese. 
goods are now offered at the very lowest 
manufacturers’ prices. and present an un- 
usually favorable Opportunity, to buyers. 
The quality is fully guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Special attention is called ‘to the 
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almost to a. certainty what the | wea- 





and money ¢an be saved. They are a cor- 
‘rect. thermémeter, as 


Bad Lava ot anak 68 


and ,young,.to watch the. little man apd 


es Me el 


A. L. Lovejoy, 229: Wasbingion st., Boston, 
an the receipt of $2, See his advertise- 


ment, on 


oan 





“igi will be forty-cigbt hours ahead, time | 
well as a perfect | 





recommend them to send to the. "Sip. N. 
Chemical Paint Co.,” 32 Burling Slip, N. 
Y., for sample cards and prices. Io our && | 
perience it bas proved superior tosnything 
in the market. 
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FINE BOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. StateR, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
0 4 SE Boots “and ‘Bhoes 
for Ladies, Misses, Children, and Boys, at 
most Moderate Prices. 858 Broadway, two 
doors. 14th Street, and 1141 Broad- 





pn, ~ 1 0 

y “ether northwestern line. Its forests, 
prairisl lakes, and streams, abounding with 
game, present unequaled attractions ‘to the 
votaries of Nimrodand Walton.. It is the only 








the Upper 


Mississi ‘shortest as well as 
best rou t metropolitan cen- 
ters of cago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul, an ap -—4 Track and equipment 
unequal of palace-coaches and 
sleeping- 4 witheat change. 
New York way; Chicago De 

m Sts.; City 

ces, 61 and 63 Clar 





(A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT. 


Asmpz from its purity and healthfulness, 
those who use Dr. Price’s Cream. Baking 
aa roe wil, gaye fully fifty per, cent,, as it 

one-third less powder to same 

amount = flour hoe oF Pata baking 

wders" inthe »market- nly, two, tea- 

Cte Price’s Powder to a quart 
is deeded (to 


ony cs, uce. the finest 


certain that Dr. 

9a wn principled 
persons 0 sly find it easier to appro- 
priate the language of the label and steal 
thé name than imitate the powder. Steele 
4& Price are the only manufacturers of Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Powderand his True 
Flavoring Extracts. 





bv Nietp.+-Por sudden colds, 

ing colic or ‘weuralgic paids, ' the 

Paim Killer of Perry Davisiacts esacharm. 
It is equally efficacious applied externally 
p linea d Throughogt the New En- 
Statées it is the family doctor. No 
mother does without it. Wherever used, 
in thig‘or any ote land, it is everywhere 





¢ AND SrRaNGE.—Traveters and res- 

in malarious districts should inquire 

a Honstan’s AND AauE Pap. 
A* positive cure without i Stop drug- 


medicing. 
Drogas jy ew and doa hew plan. 
orfall par- 
to oy. F. Kibo ‘& Oo., 83 Jubu 


st., New. York. RRR 
«zk. F&F. BKUNKEL’S BITTER 


a ieee 
ebility, Diseases of,» 
Constipation, a, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tonic. ded Bri ottle oa 
or a refunded, Pr et 
the dint A eer X for Kunkel’s Me tk. no 


other. Depot doi WN. Nintb.etreet, Philadelphia. 
————aE 


ONO) 259.'. TAPE WORM RE. 
MOVED ALIVE.---_NO, 2650.—Head 
and all complete, in two hours. No fee till 
head passes, Seat, Pin, and Stomach Worms 
removed by Dr. Kunkel. 259 North Ninth st, 


-OFFICE_ NOTICE. . 


gmail for Berope or te Week ending 
Sat Jone 5th will close at = 
offige a6: Slices on “Tuesday at 12 
Weahaeey at-12 w., on Thursday 4 11:80 
A. M.5, and on , Saturday: at 11:30 a.m. and 
M Poh. James, P.M. 


System, 








for the past twenty-five 1 Physicians of 
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Bleedings snd uoabies of tho ee ee 





Lovejoy’ s Metallic | Weather Houses 


the form of s house 
Gultnnatilene aenint deere. 
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The most oe Efficaci ifrice 
Deli and @us dent! 
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SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL. 
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LADIES 45? GANTLEMEN, 
BOOTS are SDLOES 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 





PATRONIZE THE 


TRIUMPH TRUSS 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE CURE, 


334 Bowery, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE FAY 
RUPIORM AND OvPiin 10 REWARD TON 
ANY CASE THEY BY CANNOT 'C 


= <7 
| tbek Chol Burgeo bas 1481 gm unfsding 
on and Advice confidential and free. 
Price of Truss S30. Supporter, $5 to 
Orders filled by mail or 


Send stamp for Descriptive e Pamphlet 
Dus. C BURNHAM, 
Superintendent 


. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE have bad so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THe INDEPENDENT sinée the 
clmge, to: ite present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co... patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to ‘supply* those who may desire tiem. 
Each File or Binder will conveniéntly: hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year, The 
cover has “ Tae. INDERENDENT’ ‘embpssed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it.quite 
ornamental and lookiug in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will’ be 
delivered st our office on the receipt of pone 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt. of one dollar and twenty-five cepts 
éacli (the usual price is, $1.50). A aivléf 
the File or Binder is given below: 











K.S&Co’s. as 2 
IMPROVED X ) 5 
MUSIC ‘ 

K 
PAPER FILE. 2 











CALKINS CHAMPION WASHER. 
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THD! INDEPENDENT. 








we offer é'splenaid line of 


Spring Overcoats. Prices, $14 to $28. 


Albert Frock and Walking Coats 
Stylish Business Suits, $18 to 
Pantaloons, $6 to $10. 


, $18 to $26. 


$30. 


Stylish Garments and Low Prices are the leading features of our 


House. 








“SESSUP&CO) 








NO. 256 BROADWAY, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 








i. 
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JA FOR THE LAUNDRY, i 





IN STRENGTH AND PURITY 


superior te any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 














~ BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a ploce ox exactly fitted to the pala 
Pain Vote and so t 

triv each h hair} use issuing from “the 
iinet the 4 ing exactly ¢ the some — Fe 
texture as the grow ing hair. They « Wei 

cannot be detected. Made only at BA’ CHET on 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 





REDUCTION IN JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


the"change inp etthe demands of the times 
the ange in prises have 4 WweRAT ES adged to 
their stock, HASED 

which they Mas oaue at great reduction patty 2. 
eharges. 


Americen and Foreign Watches, 
Diamen¢ and Pearl Jewelry, 
Sets, Bracelets, Rings, 
Silverware, etc., etc., in great varicty 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE, 


BENEDICT. BROTHERS, 


No. 675 BROADWAY, 
under Grand Centra! Hotel. 


cOoLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


originated the anaesthetic use of nitrous oxide gas in 
teeth exiraction and have given it during the past 
eleven years to 81.633 patients, without one accident, 
We iq $00 gallons daily, making it fresh every 
morning. 


Office, 19 COOPER INSTITUTE, 
New York. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERYBODY. 


The Utility Adjustable Table. 











it any purpose nd 
folded ‘or pack e iha 
oment. In 


} $7.4 e sick-room, & 
the nursery, and unequ: 
fcr writing, study, games, or 
camp. wusene. light, portable, 
in great variety of _— 
d pices By our system 
a an ve one delivered w the 
2 Out Cost of carriage anywhere 
= im the couniry, fully n- 
teed.. Send for circular and 
quote THE INDEPENDENT. 


SARCENT & CO., 





LAMBIE 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway. New York. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL Comet 


in composition 
from the White 





solid 
— 


—_ 

d 

: he § mee ig 
.E, AND RELIABLE FOOD ‘for the i of 
Infants and Children and for Mothers lacking suffi- 
tent ~ ivy for their offsp 
ose preparat.ons made animal or 

vinous matter, which are liable to. simulate the 
brain and irritate the Segre organs, it embraces 
= elementary — 

ai w 


resenti 


2, 


ing ; 
That which ts Kind and Friendly to the Brain; 
fae that which Soe Asa et ray 2 of those In- 
estinal Disorders Incidental t 
ana while it would b be difficult AY nm of 
thing in rt more creamy and 








o 
| el 


i PRY nourish: 
eS LMONARY COMP 
Persia, Os cee OF THE 











OUR GENTLEMEN’S CARRIAGE. 


Fine Carriages 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


SIX-SEAT ROCKAW LANDAUS 
SOUR HOOKAWAYS, LANDAU Lira 
PHABTO CA BRIOLETS, 
High and oeebia Pony Phactons in 
warlety of les. 
riages is the |: mehove over of Pte in 
= n oHY, all of ou all “ol ~ ff. own manu 
for one year. 


A. T. DEMAREST & CO,, 


628 and 630 cenaeaiaaeet 


THE STUDEBALER WAGON. 








SUCCESS IS THE TEST OF MERIT. 


THESE CELEBRATED WAGONS 


have a we’ and reputation, 

more widely known than any wagon tne count. 

nent. The d for them is t and un- 
abated, ssodinn': as ad wants of an 

honest and peo 


WAGON MANUFACTORY AT 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


REPOSITORY AT 
268 and 265 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 








WAREROOMS: 183, 185. Ann 187 Wawasn-av. 
MANUFACTORY, ANN 45 AND RANDOLPH 8T3. 


HIGHEST STANDARD WORK 


TO A euE CARRIAGES, PHAETORS, 


A Et) wre. 
AT die ee AND HUNTING 
WaGoO mNEeS ae 
ABBOT “DOWNING co., 
OF QORODED N. H. 
otAGe ee me 7h tn ‘RXPRESS AND GRO- 
bd 
A Bate inquiry promptly ely eaawened. 





RAXK’™ GRAVE GUARDS. 
ned, for the of pres P 








ij ’ “Salem, Ohio, 








TMT BO )* 
aa — 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 





([ SEES OLD-FASHIONED FRANKLIN OTOVES 
for burning wood, also Brass Fen4ers, large Brass 
Andirons, Shovels, and Tongs, and large old-fash- 
foned Silver-plated Candelabras. Persens having any 
ef these articles to sell will please sené description 
and price to W. R. BLISS, Box 555 P.-0., N. ¥. City. 


JAMES V. SCHENCK —- 


HAS REMOVED TO HIS NEW STORE, 
183 CANAL STREET, 
where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 








a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


tm all varieties, embracing 


SPRING BEDS, 
HAIR MATTRESSES, 


ready-made and made to order, 
PILLOWS, BOLSTERS, BLANKETS, 
COMFORTERS, QUILTS, COUN- 
TERPANES, SHEETS, PIL- 
LQOW-CASES, TOWELS, 
NAPKINS, 
and everything in the bedding line, at 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 
a be pleased to receive a call before purchas- 


WALL PAPERS|- 


MADE TO ORDER 


AT THE FACTORY OF 


FR. BECK & O0,, 


306 West 39th Street. 


Colors of Carpets Matched. 





the original cost. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN, WHOLE- 
BALE AND RETAIL, 


RICH and PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 
UPHOLSTERY, Etc., Etc., 


204, 206, and 208 East 27th &t., 
2 Doors East of 8d Ave., NEW YORE. 

Every article, however rich or plain, shall be 
PERFECT in every respect, and a fuil guaran- 
ty will be given to that effect. Also prices 
the lowest possible. 


Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND _BED-ROOM 


~~ ~y— 2 _eeeereeieelintneer seed renee 


Fo, Qypceite Stewarts, 
p 


Jxo. H Wucox & Co. 








Ne. 58 Pour Ay 


WILCOX, 
Hi B. KINNEY, 
(ate with Mrssnrs. B. W. MERniamM & Co.), 


AT HOME ACAIN. 


BARCAINS IN 


FURNITURE. 


oe te 
ney Or fhe yy 


alae Sal Save 
and of superior fc eee best 
Neos. 75 and 77 SPRING ST., sin Bnenben 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED & YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of 


MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed tn elegance an quality, st 
REDUCED PRICES, - 
We offer great inducements to eb 
gale Parchasers, 





Mm sapostmpnt of maw 











t@” French Hangings copied at half 





ee CROFT HOUSE, 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Health — Comfort — Economy—Moantain Atr— 
Splendid Views—No Mesquitees — No Ma- 
laria—SS Minutes from New York. 


TRULY A SUMMER HOME. 


Opposite West Point, 1}; Miles from Garrison's 
BE ee, erent 308 


sees 
SOUTHERN 
HOTEL, 


ST. Louis, 
FROSTING ox WALNUT, FOURTH, AND FIFTH Sts. 


LAV FILLE, Ww ABNER &CO., Proprietors, 
During the past year 


and 
he oes 


Honse is poy ceomungagtions 








eae tym HOUSE, 
Cooperstewn, N. Y.. a a Lake. 
tion for Bonfd and Boome may be meas to 


AN, 
plans of 


Saree nat ee 





Ez, AT 
MASS. A 


F. CARTER 





TRAVEL. 


FALL RIVER LINE 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED STEAMERS, 


BRISTOL and PROVIDENCE. 


Hall’s Bands engaged for the 
Season 





Leave New York daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Pier 28 N. R., at 5 P.M. 

Trains leave B daily (Sundays excepted) from 
Ol4 Colony B.-B. Depot, at 4:30 and 6:3) P.m., and 
connect at Fall River with one of the above Steam- 
ers. 

Tiekets sold at all principal R.-R. Ticket Offices in 
the East, South, and West. 

J. R. KENDRICK, Sup’t. O. C. R.-B. 

GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. 














ag hy y PABEAGE iN prairies wine): 


Wokets at reduced at 


Mee eran necemarics without sodadiis ana > 


GEORGE MACKENZIE, Agent, 5§ Broadway. 


“How to Co West.” 


Tats is an inquiry.which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and.a little care taken in 
examination of routes will in many cases - 
gave much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved a splendid reputation in 
the last five years as the leading Passenger 
Route tothe West. Starting at Chicago or 
Peoria, it runs direct through Southern 
lowa and Nebraska, with close connections 
to ee a vn! a ¢ tor seat hn is also 
' ’ 

ee and points in Kansas = New 
Passengers on their way westward 





cannot do better than to take this route 
This line has pentane pa let entf- 
tled “ How to co West,” contains 
much valuable ‘Srenaeiion @ large, cor- 
yout map of the Great West which can : be 
obtained free from charge dressin, 
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REPORTED EXPnessiY you “THE is @utet ‘tor Pots 
, By B. K. THURBER & CO.. pea ena om ceeet ' 
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PLAIN COLORED SILKS,:"~ 
STRIPED, CHECKED AND CHINE |creally wanted in any given locality, then it 


SILKS, LOUSINES, | 


and BLACK SILKS of the 
Latest Styles and Best Wakes. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & 60, 


BROADWAY, COR. 19th STREET. 


NOVELTIES 


in Parasols,. °° 
SUN AND RAIN: UMBRELLAS, 


N. B.—LACE COVERS mounted in every style. 


Aruold, Constable. & Cb, 


Broadway, cor. 19th Street. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Kiosiery; 

Underwear, 
Furnishing Goods, 
Gloves, Etc., Etc., 


Ladies, Gentlemen, and Youth, 


AT LOW YW PRICES, 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Besedwiiz, corner 19th Street. 
FANCY AND STAPLE 
MOURNING DRESS GOODS: 


IRON GRENADINES, 

60 CENTS PER YARD AND UPWARD, 
GREATLY BELOW USUAL ‘PRICKS. 
Extre grades in PLAIN, BROCADE, 
VELVET STRIPE AND BEADED SILK GREMNA- 
DINES, 

AT CORRESPONDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & €O., 
Broadway, Corner 19th Strect. 


JUST RECEIVED. 


MADRAS PLAIDS 
AND 


BATISTE DES INDES, 
The Iatest PARIS NOVELTISS8 for Dresses. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE -& €O., 


Broadway, corner'19th Street, 
RECHERCHE 


SUMMER DRESS MATERIALS. 


The very LATEST PRODUCT (ONS of the season, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


Breadway, corner 19th Street. 


Goumnsriay _)) 


THE SAVINGS-BANK LAW. 


‘Tun fusdamental law jof Dis shate! dp 
regard to sayings banks, as set,forth im ome 
of the recent amendments, #p the constitu- 
tion, provides as follows: 

“The legislature shall by general liw 
conform all charters of savings banks or 


institutions ror savings to a ye of 


powers, rights,: and «liabilities 
ebarters bereafter granted Sate ‘corp 
nform to such 


aliéns shall be madé to ¢on 
general Jaw and .to suc a A ees" as 
cor- 


may be made thereto. .A 
porations shall have any capital steck, nor 
shall the trustees thereof, or any of them, 
have apy interest whetever, direct or indi- 
rect, in the profits of such corporation; 
and no director of trustee of any such bank 
or institution shall be intérested in any loan 
or use of any money or preperty of such 
bank or institution for savings.” 

Uniformity of powers, rights, and liabil- 
ities, the exclusion of avy capital stock, the 
probibition of any intereston the part of 
trtistees in profits, an@ the equal _probibi- 
tion to the trustees-of’any interest’ in the 
joan or use of money or property belong- 
ing to the bank of which they are. trustees— 
such are the constitutional Jawe in respect 
to all savings banks organized. or to be 
érraniged in this ‘state. -The at fecen tly 
pissed by the legisliture ‘and Bigned by 
the governor for the purpose of garry- 
ing these provisions into effect is a decided 
improvewent ‘upon the past. « For'the Etst 
time inthe history of this state Wé shall 
have @ general law applicable ri 4 
out the entire state and covering 
whole question of both the 


core 
and the regulation of savings banks. 
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'| speech at the Texas State Fair, in Houston. 
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of" tliose charters, Jf & ‘sivings bank is | 


‘can be organized and proceed to. business, } 
‘under the supervision of the bank superin-, 
sendent, by compliance withthe methods 
“bpécified in the law; and as to the question 
whether it shall be organized at all or not, 
and whether suitable persous &re proposed 
for trustees, the. ultimate power of decision 
is lodged with this state.officer. His trust 
ig. most important one. 

The law in respect “to the duties and 
powers of the trustees, the use of deposits, 
the kind’and.charscter of investments, the 
payment of dividends,’ the ownership of 
real estate, the accumulation of'a surplus, 
and other matters relating to the general 
management of sayings banks, seems to 
have been carefully drawn. Its object is | 
te give the depositor the highest security 
attainable in the absence of any guaranty, 
either by the state or by a guaravty fund 
created by the banks themselves, Nothing 
can be safer than a savings bank if wisely 
and well managed; and. nothing can be 
more unsafe, in the hands of incompetent 
or dishonest managers, as the history of the 
Matket,. Bowling Green, and Guardian 
Banks, and especially the Freedman’s 
Bank, at Washington, abundantly shows. 
The deposits, if safely keptand wisely in- 
vested, beitig neither plundered nor stolen, 
‘will always pay the debts of these iosti- 
tutions. Their weak spot, considering the 
fallibility’ of human wisdom and human 
character, consists in the fact that there 
are no other available resources with 
which tomeet Hubilities. This is necessa- 
rily the condition of all trustee savings 
banks, without a stock capital and without 

any guarsnty except their own assets. 

‘The accumulations in savings banks 
have within the last twenly years reached 
gigantic proportions. ‘They stand now at 
about a billion of dollars in this country, 
for the most part in this state and the New 
Eagiland States. Such a huge:sum makes 
them an immense financial power as Joan- 
ing agencies.. It shows, too, a high degree 
of thrift and economy in the working 
clagses,that have contributed at least three- 
quartets of the whole amount. Jt {s for 
these Classes that saviogs banks are insti- 
tuted, and not‘for Capitalists, who ordinari- 
ly know how to invest their.own funds. 

ee 


SOUTHERN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


JEFFERSON Davis, of whom the country 
has of late heard but little, recently made a 





We quote, as follows, a single passage: 


“You haye.new reached a point where 
manufactures are epringing up in Texas. 
As & Southérn man, I bave often been 
ashamed that the very broom-corn which 
grows in our fields.is taken'to a,Northem 
village, where timber is less plenty than it: 
is with. us, and made into brooms, bréught 
back, and that our blessed women are re- 
quired to sweep their floors with a Yankee 
broom. Why not thake our own wagons, 
carriages, and wheelbarcows? Why not 
spin our own yatos? Thé profit would be - 
greater and the freight less. Then you may ' 
go op and make cloth,” etc. 

If Jefferson -DaVis: had always spoken 
as Wisely and as well, it would have -been 
better for bimself and much better for the 
South. The simple truth is, Southern 
political economy during the days of slav- 
ery violated the first principles of public 
thrift in at least two respects. Nearly'all 
its productions were those of degraded and 
coerced labor, ‘while its industrial system 
was almost entirely agricultural, being 
mainly confined to the production of a 
single staple, for which it sought a foreign 
market. This is largely the secret of the 
proverbial poverty of the South. No va 
tion and no section of a nation can behighly 
prosperous under such an economical 
régime. Coerced labor is always less pro- 
Gactive than free labor. It is, moreovery 
applicable only to the ruder processes of 
industry. But very little of itoan ever rise 
tothe rank of skilled labor. Applied for. 
the most part to agticulture, and that, too,. 
in the production of a single staplé, “Which 
is. exported, it speedily “exhausts and -wear¢ |) 
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~ The, South is. rich dn climate, 
water-power, tich’ In magnificent rivers, 
apd rich in an .abundance.of. good land ; 
‘but itis not rich in its industrial system. 
A people that raise broom-corn and then 
‘send it away for hundreds of miles ‘to be j. 
manufactured into brooms and then buy, 
back the manufactured article may well be 
ashamed of themselves. So maya people. 
that produce cotton but do not spin cotton, 
yarns; or a people that use but do not man- 
ufacture their own wagons, carriages, 
wheelbarrows, and other implements of 
labor, What the South wants is the work- 
shop and the factory; and in due season’ 
this want will be supplied, as one of the | 
natural consequences of the changes pro- 
duced by the war. 

Terrible as have been the calamities of 
the. war, the ultimate benefit»will prove 
more than acompensation, In less than 
fifty years an extensive system of manu- 
factures will be introduced into the South- 
ern States. The industry of the people 
will spread over a broader field. They will 
make their own implements of labor and 
at least manufacture cotton enough to sup- 
ply their own fabrics. The South that was 
and even now is will largely disappear, and 
give place to a different South, more anal- 
ogous to New England and the Northern 
States. Economically considered, the de- 
feat of the Rebellion was the best thing that 
could happen to the South. Had it suc- 
ceeded, the thriftless system of coerced 
labor would have been perpetuated for a 
long time to come, 

We congratulate Jefferson Davis that, 
notwithstanding his numerous errors as a 
politician, he seems at Jast to have discov- 
ered some truths in political economy. If 
he continues to talk as sensibly as he did at 
the Texas State Fair, it will certainly do 
the people no harm to hear bim or follow 
his advice. The best thing for the people 
to do—indeed, the only thing they can do 
with any degree of sense—is to accept the 
situation and as rapidly as possible build 
up ap industrial system that will build them 
up. The political economy of the Yankee 
is, after all, the thing for tbrift. It has a 
way of growing rich. 

lI a 


TAXES—ARE THEY DEBTS? 





Tue act passed by the legislature of this 
state, March 22d, 1875, entitled “An Actto 
establish specie payments,” etc., provides 
in its first section that “all taxes levied 
and confirmed in this state on and after 
January ist, 1879, shall be collected in gold, 
United States gold certificates, or national 
bank-notes which are redeemable in gold 
on demand.” This means a resumption of 
specie payment at’ the time indicated, so 
far as taxation in this state is concerned. 
lf taxes are to be collected in gold, or their 
equivalent, then the payments from the 
state, county, city, and town treasuries 
should, of course, be made on the same 
principle. The date at which this law 
goes into effect is the one fixed upon by 
Congress for the specie redemption of 
United States Treasury notes. 

The Legal-tender Act of 1862 provides 
that United States notes shall ‘‘be lawful 
money and a legal tender in payment of all 
debis, public and private, within the United 
States, except duties on imports and in- 
terest” on the public debt. We were in- 
Clined at first to regard the provisions of 
this act as inconsistent with the section of 
the law as above quoted, assuming that 
taxes when levied were “dedts” within the 
meaning of the Legal-tender Act. We 
find, however, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in the case of Lane 
County vs. Oregon, holds a different doc- 
trine. Chief-Justice Chase, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said: 


‘In whatever light, therefore, we con- 
sider this 5 ne ee by oer in — light of 
the conflict between the legislation of Con- 
gress and the taxing power of the states, to 
which the interpretation insisted on in ‘be- 
half of the County of Lane would give rise, 
orin-the light of the language of the acts 
themselves, or fn the light of the decisions 
to which we have referred—we find our- 
. selves brought to the same conclusion, that 
| the clause making the United States notes a 
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, This settles the question and leaves.the 
states free to collect their taxes in gold, if 
they think it expedient, withous any hind- 
rance from the Legal-tender Act. “Con- 
gress,” said the Court, “must have had in 
contemplation debts originating ‘in’ ebn- 
tracts or demands carried into judgmént, 
and only debts of this character.” Since 
taxes are not of this character, the law of 
Congress has nothing to do with them; any 
more than if it had never been passed, 

The expediency of the New York statute 
on this subject is another qyestion. If 
specie payment by the Government shall 
be an established fact at and after the date 
proposed, the statute will be unnecessary. 
If the reverse should be the case, then the 
statute would be an inconvenience to the 
people, since they would buy and sell ‘in 
one kind of money and be compelled to 
pay their taxes in another kind. The dif- 
ference between United States notes and 
gold would then be just so much added to 
their tax burdea. 

—————EEE 


DRY GOODS. 


Tre general trade of the week was but 
moderate and prices were not well main- 
tained until near the close, when more 
animation was apparent and an increaged 
number of orders imparted a better feeling 
tothe market, The near-by trade has yet 
to be supplied and the improved condition 
of agricultural affairs at the West will 
doubtless lead to better purchases early in 
June. The ‘‘gracshopper scare,” if not 
altogether over, has nearly.subsided, as, is 
clearly shown by the decline in the Chi- 
cago grain market, But.the season is well 
advanced and the spring business is nearly 
over. The contest between the Pennsyl- 
vania Ceotral and the Baltimore and Obio 
Railroad people has caused a ‘‘ bearish” 
feeling in Wall Street, as far as speculative 
securities are concerned, but without af- 
fecting outside business matters. 

In domestic cotton goods there are.no 
changts of importance; but stocks are ac- 
cumulating in first bands, without causing 
a revision of prices, which would ‘hardly 
produce & good influence in a stagnant 
market. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are dull, 
‘but unchanged. The sales from first harids 
are only to the extent necessary for supply- 
ing the current demands of trade. “ Prites 
are nominally firm, but subject toa declitie. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are omly 
in moderate demand and jobbers are not yet 
prepared to begin ‘‘ stocking up.” . Prices 
are steady at quotations and the agents do 
‘0 "gree be at all anxious to force 





tinting cloths are slightly better and the 
stock is so light in first bands that prices 

are steadily maintained, with an Improvitig 
tendency. 

Prints are fn less active demand and still 
further revisions have been made by some 
of the leading houses; ‘but_ prices are firm 
for the choice styles adapted to the early 
fall trade. The low prices of certain off 
styles have induced large purchases, but the 
activity from such inducement has nearly 
subsided and the market is heavy. 

Ginghams are in limited supply and the 
best standard makes continue in good de- 
mand and prices are well maiotained. 

White piques are in good demand, and 
there are large orders for future delivery 
of the Booth Mills make at 124 cts. 

Cotton duck is in less demand and the 
limited sales now made are of heavy uncol- | 
ored goods, at firm prices, to Western buy- 
ers. 

Cotton yarns are in steady demand for 
fine grades of Eastern and prices are will 
maintained. 

Corset jeans are selling steadily in small 
lots and prices are firm and unchanged. 

Rolled jaconets are in rather more de 
mand since the reduction of prices and 
sales have been easily effected at the revis: 
ion. : 
Cambrics are in fair demand and steady 
in ‘prices since’the last change in’ rates, 
Washiegton Mills pave been marked down. 
to G3 cts. _. 

Colored cotton ‘aide 3 are not i pd 


‘|-demand. Cheviots are irregular, ‘certain 





makes being neglected and heavy, while 
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are unchanged. + ia 

Worsted dress pct are poo mod- 
ergtely well at steady prices; but the de-: 
mand is not active. Cotton dress goods are 
im very limited demand and prices are 
drooping. 

Shawls are-in small demapd at.-present, 
except for some makes of ‘worsted, which 
have sold close up to the supply. 

‘Hosiery is in limited demand, with a bet- 
tef business in fancy worsted aiken at 
steady prices: ~- qi¢.32 % 

Worsted coatings of good pam op are sin J 
fair demand and prices are well maintained. 

Cloths and overcoatings ate in rather 
better'demand and there’ have been fréer 
sales to the clothiers at the revised prices. 

Fancy cassimeres of favorite makes are 
in-fair demand at firm prices. Satinets are 
neglected and prices are nominal. 

Fiannels are in small demand and prices 
are without change. The sales are on &, 
very limited scalé. 

Foreign dry goods are very dull and the 
market is not likely to undergo any imme- 
diate change. The jobbers ate more de-' 
sirous of getting rid of the stock on hand 
than of adding to it. There is a good 
demand for certain shades of ribbons and 
medium grades of silks gnd dress os 
are still selling fairly for the Western mar- 
ket. The importations are light, but the 
custom-house returns show them to be 
larger in May than. they were In the corre, 
sponding month last year. ‘The importing 
merchants of this city; or, at least; a con- 
siderable number of thet, are ‘earnestly | 
engaged in discussing measures for pre- 
venting the fraudulent entryof goods; at 
the custom-house, from whick® honest*mer- 
chants have suffered severely; but thevonly . 
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312 AND = BOWERY, 


= | Bradbury Bros.. 


To insure an ENTIRE CLEARANCE, thetr 
Present Stock is being revised and MARKED 
DOWN in an UNUSUAL DEGRBE and will be 
OFFERED for CASH at 


| 25, 35, and60 Cts, on the De"ar. 


ON THE SAME OCCASION THEY WILL: OPEN A 
FRESH ASSORTMENT OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS | 
SPRING NOVELTIES 


PURCHASED UNDER MOST FAVORABLE CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, CERTAINLY AT 


» Lower , Prices: 


eae faut pede Haire yur They abstain 





remedy for sniuspiing that has beew sug> tT" 
pea eee ediictio&ivot (he 


gested tha fanh 
tariff, and thete is very slight chat 
anything ge sort being dope : 


‘BARGAINS, 
WILSON & i, 


No. 771 BROADWAY; : 


CORNER}OF NINTH ST.,\ ‘ 


will offer on MONDAY, MAY 81st, great bargains in: 
LADIES’ WHITE LAWN AND rear svITs 
AND ROBES, suitable for the present season. 
Also especial purchase of 
FRESH ECRU NETS, FOR JACKETS AND COS8- 
TUMES. 
Also a splendid assortment of 
EMBROIDERED LINEN NET AND BATISTE TAB- ' 
LIERS, and FULL COSTUMES, tn boxes, ndt 
made up, which are much below the 
usual price. 
AN EARLY CALL SOLICITED. 


WHLSON & GREIG, 


Blue Flannel Suits; 
Skeleton Sack Coats, ~ 
Double-breasted Lined Sack Coats, 
_ Trolisers, Waistedats. 

| th A Indige Blue Flannels, 
Middlesex Indigo” Bluw Yale Uleth; & 1g 
_. Middlesex Indige Blue Wire. Twist,- 
English Indigo Bine Serge’ Coating. 
at Wholesale and Retail by the Manufacturers, 


» Macullar, Williams & Parker, 


400 Washington St., Boston. 


B.°H. MACY & 60'S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


ye LARGEST. IN. AMERIEA. | 


: BauteS on NPT ASD Lata 
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THE acetal ARE THE 
DEPARTMENTS IN WHICH 


ve SERBS ENE v4 0 
‘silks, Dress { Goods, Mourning, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 
Ribbons, Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Shawls, Made-up Suits, 
Sacques, Embroideries, Corsets, 
Gimps, Fringes, ete., - 
Notions and Small Wares, " 
seemanets Neck Ties, ete... 






IBradhuryBros, 


have the pleasure to announce that their business 
hereafter will be conducted by Mr. 8. H. Hicks, who 
for many years was prominently identified with the 


eres! ams. 


TD ey most modern 
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Cin, Yn, By, 
CLOTHING, 


IN athe? VARIETY, AT vtteeeesy 


ATtAGTIVEY SBeES! 


261 and 263 Eighth Avenue, corner 33d Street, 





14th St, ‘and ‘Sixt ‘Aveitie, New York. 








is i cd 


of a Down-town Bankrupt ‘Seasatbe Hos eo8- 
sisting of 


vis PIECES 


| BLaGK. LYONS’ Sitks, |= 


-as6 tt Sie 


from $1 to $10 por yard. 
ORED. SILK 


GOMRED- SS, 


rid 
3(2 PIECES 
CHECKED AND STRIPED SILKS 
at $1] prite bMewhéte’ $1.50. 


7,500 PIECES 


DRESS: ‘GOODS, 


sotereryt pore 


eirig Peened vod 


LADI&s’ AND GENTS « 


Laces io lies, 
SUNAUMBRELLAS AND RARASOLS, 


‘White Goods ‘and: Handkerchiefs, 


all Bow g60ds, at 6 visits Been etloet, 


aa Te Goods, 


_ TORRE 
BLAGK G00D8,| 


posmaarnne, Ass CASHMERE ‘txatkors, + aa 


“LAGE EARWENTS, 


~ we pe eee ry and cre SUM 
Y, 





SUT. DEPART MENT. 


Elegant CUIRASSE and TABLIERS tn Cashmere, 
Summer Came?s Hair, Ecru, and Hamburg Laces. 


HANDSOME SUMMER: SUITS 
‘somo eaesy= fe > ++ <2ns pump han 70 phe 4 


Linen and Batiste Embroid’d Suits 


from $5 to $26. - 


WHITE LAWN SUITS. 
OVERSKIRTS;| AND JACKETS, ete., 


wH me edrrs, 
from $10 to $40. a 
A full line of ‘LINEN DUSTERS, together with 


scabs, Caras Chas ce SERVES CASHMERE Watuneen 


Thy. D ‘Tos: Der 


of Satin Damasks, ~ 


weet eet 168 WA “Perries, Brocatelies). 
Vestibule Laces, and wad Lace Gohan 


THE: CARPET DEPARTMENT 


has been recdatty replen paren pre rr 1- 
lection of French, English, and 
oN EES LE Ae 
‘dacished bilas qrbtatbolasty Wo afl parte'et the a 
try on appl wn partios 
to shop as 


Goods tosensdd by mail of:ckpeeds 166 iri an 


J, Gi AORSSON, 


* - SRO RD Way) Ore AVE ANDSS0ER ¢ 





sixth are wwe Nineteenth St., 


begs to sirest attention todtswers lexee and attract- 
yp eek pt 


LADIEr: 


|READY-MADE COSTUMES, 


IN SLLK, BLACK, COLORED, AND STRIPED, 


Camel's Hait and Debege Silk trimmed. 
etal Linen, and Overskirts and 


ery Einborate and ‘Stylish Silk Costumes, of rich 
Bisck, Lyons silk, elaborately trimmed, $60, £8, bi 


‘stylish and me nt Sil Costumes, of o = 
feiss. oo on” shades of rich Gros 


fin, $62, $05, B00, $75, 


Sangrome ips Cigar of styles 
or made to Order, $45, $50, $65, $60. aes 


Syn Camel’s Hair Debege and Serge -_ for 
beg Hh a or house wear, of very stylish de- 
tely trimmed with Silk to ma rt. con- 
treet. wiabo well finished, $3,% > $35, $38. 
Any of the ahem styles made to order, any color, at 
the same price 








| “Eanen Pulte, elaborate! ly braided, 88, $9, 
see Suits, wi wits plaited ea ot at $5, $6, 
“prenet atiste Suits, ke, and ad plete, 
iyi 7 mepeneres . $1 
Lawn. 4 Eee wit ee 
eR 
ite Lawn Suits,  plaited trimming atthe $6.50. 
uplice Wrap ™s ~~ py ST eee 
ne Frenc Perca rappers, 
wire with f, Ear 
Fr Eamorie ey tard ia ©, $4.50, $5.75. 
Overskirt, and 





Ca oo 8 with 3 pieces, 
Baaque, al ~® patterns, $2.75 


We invite an examination of our large and attract. 
ive stock of Ready-made Costumes, confident that » 
a inspection will convince all that our orioes 

beyond competition. Our Costumes are all rit 
wiestured and designed under the supervision of the 
most competent artis!s and are got.up with a view te 

attractiveness, durability, and moderation in price. 
assortment is large and varied and we are con- 
tl eeerodneme new designsand are pre to 
jaborate orders at sho C8, 

and guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


MILLINERY DEPARTMENT. 


We to. invite an inspection o 
large an ames, of fine = } Flowers, 


A sey vor ¢ opening on Honan: ‘atl bargains. 
ip Hate, in brown, drab, white, and 
=. ait, she ; 


American sper. Leghern, Dunstable, and Milan 
Hats, in immense variety and lowest prices. 
Trimmed Round Hats. and Bonnets, 
both imported and of our own manufacture, 
are t 7, admiration of all, 
combining style a 1 with ti 
ies Very ceylisht Trimmed Hats, $3, "8, $1, ik 


ont fmported Bonnets, $25, usnal price $40. 


RICHARD MEARES, 





| Gor. Sixth Avenue.and Nineteenth St. 





) BUY THE NILSSON GLOVE 


2 BUTTON, 95c., 


£4, and 6 button in same proportion. Each pair ware 
ranted, and exchanged if rip or tear when first tried 


THE REAL NILSSON GLOFYE. 


Sold at BLOOMS’ only. 
Weare the Sole Agents through. 
out the United States, and would 
caution our friends and customs* 
ers mot to purchase an Inferior 
Article,. offered as the same 
Gloves, elsewhere, 


Our assortment of REAL LACES, DRESS and 
CLOAK TRIMMINGS is complete in all its details. 


BLOOMS’, 
338° BOWERY, 340 


BETWEEN BOND AND GREAT JONES 8TS., ONLY 
ON® BLOGK EAST OF BROADWAY. 


Samples an@ Price-list furnished on application. 


“ PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY 


are continually receiving the latest NOVELTIES th 


FRENCH FLOWERS, OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
BRIDAL SETS. AND VEILS, FLORAL 
GARNITURES FOR WEDDING AND 
EVENING COSTUMES, 

ie 8 aes 








ORDER, WITH. PER- 
ED BOUQUETS, * 


‘9 A’ SPECIALTY: 
- 2) "Quupehes; Halls, and Dwellings Decorated. 


ASES, ASKETS, AND ~ JARDINIERES 
aL 


20, THE BRADE AND, INSTITUTIONS 4, LIB. 
ERAL DISCOUNT ALLOWED. 
9 RUB DH CLERY, Parts.” © 
28 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
four doors wes of University Flace, New York 





i, LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 











LATEST DEY G00D8 QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THR 
UMITED STATES. 
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Pittcefield. 
Union Miils 
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NEW YORK, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO A FULL AND 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney Brothers’ 


AMERICAN SILKS, 


Black and Colored Gros Grains. 


These beautiful goods are manuface 
tured with special reference te dura- 
bility and are warranted not te cut 
er change in color in wearing. 


Bees in DEP eN DEN. 


62 nid 269 GRAND STREET,» 
GOR. FORSYTH STREET, 
wil) offer, MONDAY NEXT, the following 
ATTRACTIVE BARCAINS. 


; WOOL PONGED: DRESS 
BLACK AND STRIPED.GREN; 
Pale er 


“a oes WA ALPACAS at %c.; worth Me. 


STANDARD PRINTS. 
At $0, PER YARD, WARRARTRO FAS? COLORS. 
Our New Departments 


Bee Aube elict fs 


ah iH and CHOICE GOODS at 
POPULAR PRICES. 


UCE AND. MUSLIM CUTAN. | 
m BEA ENE SUFTARE, th 2 


SERRE eran nose great varie 


5,000 ) SUITS ' 
OF THE LATEST STYLES NOW ON EXHIBITION. 
GREAT DISPLAY OF 


Cashmore Jackets, Lace Jnckots, 
imme Ie Lace Shawls, Searfe, 


ON TUESDAY, MAY 25th, 


G@rand Opening of Linea and Batiste Salts, for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


A Call is Respectfully Solicited. 


Doyle & Adolphi, 


2 AND 239 GRAND 8T., COR FORSYTH. 


H. (NEILL & (0,, 


827 and 829 Sixth Avenue 


NOW OPEN, | 
AW IMMENSE STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS! 
fevers, a Pan SUE EAT 
bee 





SAND 


OUR TRIMMED HATS. 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, can- 


not be SIENGH REDUCTION {8 PRICES!9 
“TE eae 
fs 
luced to 
laced to 


of our business over 
y wade 


“RIBBONS. 
DN rt ag Sy ae Ca te Te., The., 20e., et 


sting Black GROS-GRAIN®, all Silk, ie., Ye, and 


“SASH RIBBONS. 


quality Black, 7-inch, T5c. yd., all Silk. 
Fncoe qebtiey 7 Biack, 8ineh, $1, ormerly sold at 
61.7 ya. 


HAT SCARFS. 
DAMASGA HAT SCARFS. ie 


RW 0 
DAMAmA SUIS WOMEN a ate 


Fine French h Flowers. 


1,000 cartoons of ONT ORE. at 96 cents a 


of are worth from $2.50 to 
muna’ ER LON gy « 


0 cartoons of 8, at 3 cts. a spray, 
All of this line is worth to $1.50. 

These wo lots of FLO ase Gi nowunets et 
this *s importation and must be sold. , 


“LACE DEPARTMENT. 


SLACK Tae E LACES, 
vr a noe sp oe Gaur. 
SLFr rnd 








Opened on MONT. 





KID CLOVES... 


two, three, and 


SILK TIES. 


Bees 





ERP and PIF Miark Ave. aed 108 W. 26th Se 





z <RSLOS. 


|SSa.RtGHTH AVE, NEW YORK CITY. 


¥ Patrons to our extensive assortment 


RWEAR, 





Mnaleoven, very 


ie 


Two. Slua coeceee sas Bak te atten ee 


praWees. ©" and se 


Peer eer eerie od 
eee AC Ie Te ee etree ree? Stee eee ers 


00 
1% 
18 
1% 
ee ne TE 3 
yoke, trim 


Bouts eit Peau rete 


Fon eee tet a sed ee ee Sereecsew 


mbroidered band iiaiones 
Double yoke, taenee ees one task, fine ruffling. 1% 


see et ee ceeee 


tanie ~~ ely trimmed with 
clusters of tucking and needlework insertion 
Sand 8 1% 


uke CSET eran, | 
Soe hace gee 


sleeves Lg, 4 Te! edging... ... 
with roo rows ott ick ang in rtion... 3 25 
nsertion.. 
t™ Send moaned Mg pn 


Mer ys 
PR pF ART 











eee enesanesens 





hen ae 


WALKING NG SKIRTS. 


r Waden 8 edad TEM... n--. as. senseenee “t} 

Bight fucks wad wbx bar gabters side ite tg 
3, with wide: cambric fidunce...........:. 

PY tensed teas ee cae 


TRAIN SKIRTS. 


Wit "To ere eenasapeent oman 
hited Sn eee ey 
0 clusters, w of alternate Fows of « 
4 comprie ee. 6@ 
pete UNDER-SKIRTS 


at Gc., T5c., 9c., $1.15, $1.40, $1.65, $1.85, $2. 


CORSETS. 


The “ Bazaar” French Woven Corsets. 


Bight ea wee 


These Corsets especially manufactured in 
France for our establishment and are made of best - 
ln COUTILLE and r2al Whalebone throughout. 
They are apes Re that the Ly ny and bones are 


odentes to every curve ‘and 
undulation of the finest eS of 
and elegant Gestene have been added latel 


n ve Wo the ase 
= and the prices have been still 


er re- 
rset, 40 bo scolloged toy eonesacceeeey coos 1 

ae & wide b Bevcovraroestee i 

Cc Saame, scolloped and handsomely 

ID.. wnccccccgcecccscccesece 

4 “ 


F . 





mS een ebes eres ee engaet nner esestes 





“rth eran abe Taman sy 
et vis weal fan-s' — 
positively the most elegant co’ 

TORMUTRCORIOE a. 2.0 ccccccnccqseecoccccces 


%% 


eee ag Seat eeeresens, 


t@” In ordering Corsets, do not forget to 
mention size of Waist..43 — 


vilege of examination before re paving. All orders of less amount 
naa 4 send P.-O. order or Draft 


Payable to J. TAY LOR, 


TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 


353 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 





10 CENTS 


WILE MAKE YOU AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER TO FOUR: NUMBERS OF 


Ehrich’s Fashion Quarterly. 


Our * Quarterly ” is 20-page,” ‘large size, profusely Illustrated, with full descriptions and 


prices of our 


‘SUITS, LADIES..UNDERWEAR, - 


INFANTS’ WEAR, MILLINERY GOODS, 
| FANCY ARTICLES, CORSETS, Etc., Etc. 


We claim that our ‘‘ Quarterly’’ is of more practical value than Fashion Magazines whose 
subscription prices ard from $3 to $5 per year, simply because we not only give Fashion Piates 
of what Ladies in New York City are wearing, but we also tell you at what price we will 


furnish them te our customers. 


Our ‘* Quarterly,’’ besides its enumeration of Ladies’ Wear, contains also the best literary 
matter ; so that it combines entertainment and économy. 

The remarkably low prices at which we sell our Goods is too widely known to need remark. 

We send our Goods to any part of the country, allowing full examination before ace 


ceptance. 
By Subscribing Immediately Ladies 


“ Fashion Quarterly” for this year, issued in March, June, September, and December. 


will be entitled to the fall 4 Numbers of the 


ee Qe 


SEND 


ONLY 


10 CHNTS 
EHRICH & GCdO., 


287 and 289 8th Avenue, New York City. 





UNION ADAMS & C0. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 913 Broadway, 


AND CQNTINUE TO MANUF ACTORB 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS; 
COLLARS, CUFFS, 
AWERS. etc., etc., 


AND HAVE A LARGE VARIETY OF — 


HOSIERY; GLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 






LACE SHAWLS 


of our importation, in all new and elegant Jesigna, 
at a great sacrifice. A REAL LLAMA SHAWL or 
JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirable 
pattern, for $10, sent C. O. D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 


J. TAYLOR'S BAZAAR, 
353 Eighth Avenue, W. Y. 
BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON, 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 
ne ere ry 
wi. HE! HENRY SMITH & 
. 32 Green Street, N. 








1 






¥ WiLL 
& 
M°SORLEY 


2456 GRAND ST., Near Bewery, N. Y. 


IMMENSE STOCK. 


TREMENDOUS BARCAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT THIS WEEK. 


DRESS COODS. 


Fine Dress Goods, I8e., Y5c., 373 c. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


8,000 Ladies Suite, $7, $9, and $18. 
00 Ladies’ Suite, $15, $18, and $25. 


BLACK SILKS. 


S00 pieces gros grain Silks, 9e., $1, $1.25. 
200 pleces extra quality Cashmere Alexander, 91.89 
$1.75, ‘ 


COLORED AND STRIPED SILKS. 


Beautiful Striped and Plain Silk, T5e. and $1. 


a 


SHAWLS. 


5,000 Striped Shewila, $1 to $5. 


SACQUES AND CLOAKS. 


Beautiful assortment of Cashmere Cloaks and 
Sacques, $7 to 915. 
800 Sleeveless Jackets, trimmed with lace, $3, $10, $13. 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand Street, near Bowery. 


JAMES M°CREERY & 60,, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST. 
LLAMA LACE SHAWLS. 
GREAT BARGAINS. 


Wit offer on MONDAY, MAY ist, o magnificent 
assortment of 


MLAMA LACE SHAWLS AND cores 
at less than ONE-HALF THEIR VALU 








LLAMA LACE SACQUES, from....... .$5.00 
LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, from......... 3.30 
Also a full line of 
SPRING and SUMMER SHAWLS 
et very Attractive Prices. © 
Tmperter cae 





CENT’S, BOYS’, AND vootwa 


HATS AND CAPS, 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
FINE MILLINERY, 


FURS 
FANCY HATS, STRAW ‘2000s, 
UMBRELLAS, Etc. 
$65 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts. 
NEW YORK. 


All the Spring Styles now Ready. 


a sans 


gee REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Sena Geom 


sight large “goa ma ind the 
J. W. a) io sasha ae STf., 


GARPETS. 


ties, etc, at new Store, aude anace ‘Orders 
by mall promptly attended to. 

Geeod Ingrais, 75c. te G1. Tapestry. $1.15 
0061.35, Body Brussels, $1.75 te 93.25. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 








ih ac EV RRERNR ENT: i 


‘OIL-GLOTHS, 
MATTINGS. = 
Creu 


re daily 
A eceiving a 
ortion of our 
P gant stock for 
bis 
ur stock T pring. 
0 ludes all the 


T novelties in the 


C.. Trade and is the 


argest ever 

L ffered 

Op 
‘ousekeep- 


ers = this 
ection. 





Wy re 
Ay---—b 


lovelties in 


°. and 


W. & J. SLOANE. 


Ganper W aneuoust, 
267 SIXTH AVENUE, 


(COR. 











SEVENTEENTH STREET). 





GREAT BARGAINS IN 


|GARPETS, 


OIL-CLOTHS, LACB CURTAINS, Bre. 


NOS. 163 AND 15 Ora AVE., 


AT RETAIL. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
INvTsE CrrYy. * ‘ 


Lowest PRICES. 


Gth Ave., one door below 13th St 











Late ot cotembien Mat fe or 





Wholesale Stock at Retait. 


_aNEW. SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 


reer et eee Pe eee ee erererrrrrrrrrr rrr rrr rrr rr tr Tt Perri 


deta heh ee TLS bi Le LT ee eee ed TE ed 


PPE reeee rie eer te te errr) errr ree 


eee eer eri Pee err errr rer 


J. & Jd. WwW. CROSSLEY, 


B20 & BL2 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 


309 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Carpetings and Upholstery Goods. 


We are introducing this Season the Most Elegant Styles 
of Carpetings yo offered in Brookiyn. We ‘have an Im- 
mense Stock. Our prices are made te compete with the Clos- 
est Markets. Ina word, we do ail that is compatible with 
Honorable, Straightforward Dealing to make our House 
rv. We extend the invitation to all to call and exam- 


CARPETS. 





popula 
tine the Beautiful 


MOQUETTE Carpets, 
VELVET Carpets, 
BRUSSELS Carpets, 
TAPESTRY Carpets, 
THREE-PLY Carpets, 
INGRAIN Carpets. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
Successors t0 HUSTED & CARLL, 


309 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 


MISFIT CARPH{(S. 


English Brussels, Three-ply, and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, etc., very cheap at the old place 


112 FULTON © STREET New York. SIDE ENTRANCE. 
(UNITED STATES CORSET C0. 


(Post Office Address, Box 4928,) 
NEW YORK, 


Produce 3600 Corsets dally, their sales 
for 1874 exceeding 


> 1.9000,000 


¥, 













The eminently superior qu ality 
pod these corsets 1s be mg more oa more 
ated.. They have already taken 

their pag as the most os tm 
They have received the he 
aware over and in competition 

the heretofore best-known wakes 


Ali the best dealers keep them. 


CORSETS | 


oa re cave with four hooks, 
oven in one plece, 

pe ed and finished In auntform man- 
ft, gtoite eet will 
lortable, st lish 








prove in use 
and 


When next requiring corsets, fai) not 
to-try them. sure the corset you 
bay t hes one of the labe]s here printed. 
Should your stor r not have them, 

=p ay of waist in inches, en- 
price, and we will send post- 
Bais. ina neat Roe Cee th 
uty for T5c., A. A. tor$l, Ficth 
Ave we for $1. 


caghly bound. ull ribbed, ex- 
t and lace edee, Bis Reece ly bound 
Avenue—Very 
superb corset; — 

Sughty Cer with leas heavy, extra lace. 


PETER STEWART, 


No. 162 Bowery, 
HAS OPENED 


a very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces 
Corsets, end Neckties. Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


' My own importation. Very good Two Button Gloves, 75 cents. Excellent quality im White, 
Black, Opera, and all the new shales, 9c. and $1. Three-Button, $1.15. Has no equal. Ouly 
try one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. , 











3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.10, or 88.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES 2.50, or $10 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST $1 GLOVES $2.87, or $11.50 per dozen. 

8 PAIRS BEST TAREE-BUTTOY $3.30, or $13 per dozen, 


GLOVES SENT BY MAIL POSTPALD. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


ORC WESS BROOME AND SPRINC STS., 





SSH Bae 


“BRW YORK. 
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WE recently referred to the decision of ‘ 
the Court of Appeals.of this state in the 


case of Thé First National Bank of Lyons iS 


ea, The Ocean National Bank Of this city, 
fm which Judge Allen, delivering the opin- 
fon of the Court, took the ground that the 
reception of stocks, bonds, and. othes-vala- 
ables for gafe keeping by ‘the national ' 
banks, whetber with or without compensa- 


tion,was so foreign to the proper business |, 


Abi chet pa 
and ofthe ‘parely~fic 


which, these banks are anuthoriged to 
peffofm that no contract of bailment could 
be entered into by ea bank officer, so'es 9 | 
make the bank liable in the event that the 
stocks or bonds were stolen or lost, tnless 
the officer had been by the directors 
specially empoweréd to make such con- 
tracts: ‘Whetber the directors could bestow 
such a power, and thus virtually make the 
bank a safe-deposit compsny, is a question 
to which’ Judge Allen referred, but on 
which he expressed no positive opinion, 
since the point was not involved in the 
decision of the case before the Court. 

Judge Allen, in his deliverance, alluded 
te the case of Wiley os. The First National 
Bank of Brattleboro’, recently decided by 
the Supreme Court of Vermont, as lending 
confirmation to his view. In this case, a 
summary of which fs given in the Albany 
Law Journal, ‘it was claimed that ‘‘ the 
cashier, by taking the bonds and delivering 
the written certificate that they were ds 
posited in the bank for safe keeping, bound 
the bank to keep them éafely, and thet i, 
has thereby become responsible for them,’ 
Jaive Wheeler, in delivering the opinion of | 
the Court, held this claim to be invalid, on 
the ground that the act of Congress under 
which national banks are organized and by 
which their powers are defined “expressly 
sets forth what powers the bank should | 
have, and does not include power to take 
special deposits among them.” ‘ The cash- 
fer?” the Judge said, “had no authority to 
bind the bank by any contract for the 
custody of the bonds, and the mere fact, if 
it was a fact, that they got into the Vaults 
of the bank would not charge the bank 
with their custojy.” Jndge Wheeler, in 
effect, answers the question which Judge 
Allen raised, but did not answer, in saying 
tbat such contracts for bailments do not lie 
within the powers of the national banks, as 
organized under the authority of Congress. 
Thess powers, as defined in section 5136 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
covér the ordinary. and well-understood 
functions of the banking business, and no- 
where embrace the peculiar funttions of a 
safe-deposit company, aby more tban they 
do those of a railroad company... The fact 
that a bank. corporation bas a vault for its 
ow® uses does not render it competent to 
become a bailee. 

The legal result of this view is that per- 
sons who deposit securities or other val- 
uabies in banks for safe keeping, and not 
as Collaterals for loans made by the banks, 
do go at their own tisk. They own the 
property thus deposited as really as if it 
awere.in.their own personal custody, and if 
it be stolen or lost they have no remedy in 
any right of action against the banks, It 
is important to them to know this fact, 
since it suggests the question whether they 
gain anything in the way of safety. by treat- 
ing banks as if they were safe-deposit 
companies. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
in value are to-day in bank-vaults merely 
for safe keepiug; and if it be true, as the 
above cases show, that the banks are not 
liable to the owners of this immense 
amount of property in the event of Joss, 
then the question is whether, after all, it is 
in a very safe place. We think not; and 
recommend every person to use a safe- 
deposit company, rather than @ bank, for 
special deposits. 


I am 


MONEY MARKET. 


THERE bas been a very actité ‘toek | 
movement in Wall Street during the.week, 
with wapid changés’ of-valaes and’ sate’ 
very serious declines im prices; but the., 
supply of money has continued very 
abundant and rates on cal) loans ahd ‘for 
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nanite’ Al GAPE SEP odt? cole att 


,» but-whether for the purpose of getting the 








stances higher rates have been established, 
hich is a sufficient evidence that the 
uctuations in the more speculative secur- 
ities have been the result of skillful manip- 
ied ‘the Sect of the Stock 
own way 
pp eR sty giorah y Os cad of 
a stocks down at bis pleasure, he cail 
maintain Union Pacific, the most. inflated 
of all the stocks actively dealt in, at the 
high “tates. te which be: hes advanced it 
witbin ‘a few weeks. This is'a safficitnt 
proof Gt Gace oF” hays 
is unperupulous 
of the moyement in other.stocks. ye 
the aie of Mr. eens may 


in «making the raid * Ree the 
maritet, which las ¢o. retets 
Street, we do not —Hhefiscse 

evidences of bis secret pr hina 80 
palpable and his power is so undoybted 
that all that need be known for the guld- 
ance of capitslists and others is what he 
is doing. It is very, plain that he is forcing 
down the market values.of Lake, Spare, 
Pacific Mail, Panama, end Western Union; 


control -of those great properties, or only 
to make a (few; millions; by selling 
“short,” and’ then‘ covering” when the 
prices are- as (low as:he can’ put 
them, is more: than we: ean; venture to 
say. He *conld not have :been so suc- 
cessful as he has been for a few days 
past but for the contest now going on 
betwee Mi Garrett, ofthe Baltimore and 
‘Ohio, and Colonel Scott, of the Pennsyl- 
vania roads. -“But-in ‘addition to the Scott- 
| Garrett fight comes the receivership of the 
) Erie, which grew out of it,end added to 
that isthe failure of the agents of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Compatiy to’ place 
the $4,000,000 of new. bidads at! thd price at 
‘Which they were offered. The grasshopper 
scare” came just in time to assist in the 
downward tendency of prices, and the re- 
sult has been a free selling. ef stocks, but 
not accompanied by anything like a panic 
nor Causing any failures of: importance. 
Allthese causes are temporary and will soon 
be remioved.. There must sooner or Aatter 
be acompromise between Garrett abd Scott, 
and then prices will gogup as fapidly as 
they liave been forced down. As for the tel. 
égriph bonds, they Wer pfovided for, in 
effect, before they were offered to the pub-' 
lic. They are issued for the purpose of 
providiag forthe 8 bends 5 
November next, and not the | 
sion Was beén entertained offany 
to atiéw lean being effected ; bi 
public is in a scarey condition it is easily 
affected by any new cause of alarm. The 






quieted, and a full fivestigation of the 
facts has had the effect of removing all ap- 
prehensions of danger from that source. 
The fact remains, however, that there has 
been a successful raid movemént by the 
“bear” operators, and ‘at the close of the 
week prices im of the active Stocks 
were down their. lowest” points 
for the season and @ eer i of 
depression prevailed tt Exchange. 
When. the turn of the tide will take place, 
which is confidently | 
‘usual summer dullness sets in, it. 
to foretell; but the time cannot 

It was unfortdoate for Walt 
Monday was Decoration Day, for, it being 
a legal boliday, the banks and ‘all other 
places of business were closed and the long 
interval of two days occurred just at the 
time when to Wall Street-men an hour 
seems like an eternity. 

Happily for all parties, the money mar- 
ket is so abundantly supplied with loanable 





_perienced from the marking down of mar- 
gins. The rates tor call loans have varied 
during the week from 1 to 3 per cent. and 
at the close the rates were from 2 to 2} 
cent., while discounts on 60 to 90° days’ 

r were from 4} to 6 per cent. 

be Bank Statement on Bavariay howed 
8 continued flow of currency an center 
and the surplus reserve was © $3,000,000 
greater than the week before: Thégain of 

ar was both in gold and-greenbacks. 
Tpe appolot ent of President Jewett to 
the rece fo Efie’is an event which 


bt.to dence of the 
} pilin ero had that 
effect to a certain exten ves the 


{ ‘road from any outside. rs alli and pre- 


the appointment of any improper |; 
tihoe whose character would have dam- 


THE’ iw Dar END ENT! 


re en ene 


Lake Shore— 
caused by th 
ae by the Baltimore and Ohlo manager, 

i to 











th 
salt of $1,000,000 on ursday was at 
116.08}. 





Continental. ..... 
Corn Exchange... 


First National .....2.-4....200 
Fourth National .......... i 
Falten.....Xi0.27. 





Mercantile. ey. son 8 no . 
Merchants’ . .gq.c..cccccceol 
Merchants’ Sa - 108K» 
Metropolitan ......... oe 
Nassau. 2b b+ He ceee deepeee 
tow | sastitpaibipsahtian digs. «- 
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Ninth = rpeyinlis § . 100 
° America... ...00-. = 
Park....... Ki HR 10 154 
toe ne Oe ee «5140 — 
Phenix. ......dé¥Kies- oy b. 00 _ 
— soececscces fi —" 4 
tate o York.. | 
Tredesmen'a.ANt,..-,...148 ee 
Union .. i REET 136 
' -& BANKERS, 
No. & WASSAU St., NE 
U. 8. Government. E arnt vas issues 
and denominations —— sold direct 


at current market 
amounts, to suit all cl 
iate delivery, and 


institutions and for 
all business conn with investments in 
Government ansfers of Registered 


m, large or small 
rue investors and 


Certificates, e nge of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, » tion of interest, etc., at- 
tended to op favorable terms. 


All oth arketable stocks and bonds 
yo and gold on commission. Gold 
Coupons and re ane Foreign Coin’ 





PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY 
in New York Drafts. Security ‘ect. 
I ed te, 


Dd: 
Negotiator of MortgageLoans, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The wn ed offer for sale at cent. a 

limited amount of the. bonds of the L. H AND 

COA ue in 7 

mn in 

Each Bo: nd teed. bj the Central Re mread 
of eat tereewehat abe crars! 


Company 

holders, Ae by a@ special rar] > 
lature < sinning fun fo = cents ine very ten of 
q mi: > vided for the. redemption of the 
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discounts are unchanged. The prices of 





aged instead of giving credit to the com- 


N. Y, National Exchange... yh *y 104 
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A POLITICO-FINANCIAL INQUIRY. 


A CORRESPONDENT wr desires to be informed 
through the columns of Tae Ind&rPENDENT 
whether, ‘‘if a state repudiates its debts, a 


holder of ‘its bonds, being A citizen of an-- 


other state, can bring a suit against it in 
the courts of the United States, and in this 
way enforce his claims.” ° 

The answer to this ‘question would be 
in the affirmative if the Constitution 
were to-day what it was before the adop- 
tion of the Eleventh Amendment. The 
judiciary article’ of the Constitution vests 
the judicial power of the United States “ in 
one Supreme Court and in such inferior 
courts as Congress may from time ‘to time 
order and establish.” ‘The second section 
of the article declares that this “judicial 
power shall extend to all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitufion’’; 


and, after enumerating several classes of 


cases, it also declares that the power shall 
extend to controversies ‘‘ between a@° state 
and citizens of another state.” Such con- 
troversies are cases in law or equity; and 
by the express language of the section they 
fall under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. “The Federalist,” in discussing the 
provisions of the Constitution, commented 
on this provision as adapted to promote 
harmony among tke states and guard 
against ‘ fraudulent laws” enacted by state 
authority. It secures to each state the 
right to sue the citizen of another state in 
the courts of the United States, and also to 
each citizen to sue & state in the same 
courts if a citizen of some other state than 
the one sued. The state or the citizen, if 
coming within the limfts‘of the provision, 
might be either plaintiff or defendant in 
such a suit. 

Accordingly, very soon after the Consti- 
tution went into operation; several suits 
were brought in the Federal courts against 
states by their creditors, being ‘citizens of 
other states. The question as to the right 
thus claimed under the Constitution finally 
came befote the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the celebrated case of 
Chisholm vs. Georgia. “The majority of 
the Court held that the judicial power be- 
stowed by this clause of the Constitution 
was equally applicable to suits brought by or 
against a state; and, hence, that the Federal 
jadiciary could take cognizance of the case 
and determine and enforce the rights of 
the parties, whether the state was a plaintiff 
or defendant in such a suit. This decision 
created a general alarm among the states; 
and soon thereafter an amendment was 
proposed and ratified entirely denying the 
power so far as it regards such suits 
brought against a state by'a citizen or citi- 
zens of another state. The amendment 
reads as follows: 

‘“‘The judicial power of the United 
States shall not be construed to extend to 
any suit in law or equity commenced or 

prosecuted against one of the United States 
. citizens of another state, or r by citizens or 
subjecis of any foreign state.” 


This amendment settled the question | 


that a state cannot be made a defendant be- 
fore the Federal courts in any suit brought 
against it by citizens of another state or 
by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 
lt expressly forbids such a suit. The 
state, however, to come within the limits of 
the prohibition must appear in the record 
as the defendant party. The fact that it 
has an interest in a suit or that its agent is 
sued does not make it a party in the sense 
in which it is exempted from this liability. 
If itowns stock in a bank corporation, or 
even owns the whole corporation as its fis- 
cal agent, the Supreme Court has decided 
that the immunity granted to the state docs 
not attach to this agency. The agency may 
be sued in a Federal court, while the state 
itself cannot be made a defendant party on 
the record. We quote, as follows, the 
language of Chief-Justice Marshall on this 
point, in the case of Osborn w, The Bank 
of the bong 2 States: 
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placed on the record would, hence, ‘sot’ 
be entitled to the exemption guaranteed by 
the amendment. The amendaicnt has the 
Bature of @ probibition or restriction upon 
‘the judieial power of. the United States as 
defined in the body of the Conistitation. 
The cases in law or equityto which this 
power shall not extend are defined by the 
parties involved. In the -first *place, the 
defendant party, a8 appearing on the 
record, must be ‘‘ one of the United States,” 
not a corporation in the state, but the state 
itself, sued by name in its political capacity 
or character. No other perty is described 
in the amendment; and, hence, the restric- 
tion it imposes upon the judicial power of 
the United States: has ‘application to no 
other party. In the second place, the prose-° 
cuting party must bea citizen or ‘‘ citizens 
of another state,” or ‘‘ citizens of subjects 
of any foreign state.” Unless the plaintiff 
against the defendant state isa citizen of 
another state, or a citizen or a subject of a 
foreign state, he does not come within the 
limits of the restriction. The restriction is 
Clearly defined and limited by its descrip- 
tion of the parties involved in the litiga- 
tion. It has no application to any other 
parties. It doesnot restrain a state from 
prosecuting in the Federal courts a citizen 
of another state. Whether a citizen of the 
United States residing in one of its territo- 
ries, or in the District of Columbia may 
bring a suit in the Federal courts against a 
state is a point with which the amend- 
ment has nothing to do. It leaves the ju- 
dicial power of the United States exactly as 
it was before the adoption of the amend- 
ment, with the single exception of those 
cases in law or equity in which the citizen of 
another state or of any foreign state shall 
undertake to prosecute a state in the Fed- 
eral courts. In such cases and such only, 
so far as the amendment is concerned, 
these courts have no jurisdiction. 
Our.correspondent will see at once that 

the. question which he puts and in the 


in the negative. If a citizen of Michigan, 
for example, and the holder of a state ob- 
ligation issued. by Ohio, he cannot in the 
Federal courts enforce the payment of this 
obligation. He has no legal remedy in 
United States courts against its repudia- 
tion by Ohio. The remedy would have 
been complete, according to the ruling of 
the Supreme Court, but for the Eleventh 
Amendment, which was adopted for the ex- 
press purpose of destroying it. The State 
of Ohio, as a creditor, can sue him as a 
debtor; but as a creditor he cannot in. the 
Federal courts sue the State. of. Ohio, 

The result is that our political system: 
furnishes no judicial remedy. against the 
repudiation or non-payment of state obli- 
gations. It is a maxim. of law that no 
state, uoless it thus chooses, can be sued in 
its own.courts. The holder of these obli- 
gations cannot prosecute the state in these 
courts; and, whether a citizen thereof or 
acitizen of some other state, he cannot 
prosecute it in the Federal courts. State 
repudiation is a political and organic crime 
against which our system of government 
makes no provision. The honor of the peo- 
ple is the only guaranty against it.. It is a 
matterof very grave question whether the 
adoption of the Eleventh Amendment was 
not an act contrary to one of the avowed 
ends for which the Constitution was or- 
dained. Oneof these ends is to “estab- 
lish justice;” and, had the Constitution re- 

mained as it was, the judicial power o the 
United States would have been a stronger 
power in the establishment of justice. We 
see no reason why a state should have the 
right to sue the citizen, of another state in 
the Federal courts which is not equally 
good to slow that the’ citizenof a state 
should have the same right im respect to 
another state, The Constitution ‘aa it was 
without the Eleventh rs Na comes 
nearer to the idea of justice 
than it does as it is with it. 





Tue saving of fifty cents~each day for 
fifty yeats, if put to foterdst at the fate of 
six per Ceht, ‘willaittiount tu $47,520." The 
saving of one dollar a day. for the game 
length of time,.at the same rate of interest, | 
will amount to $95,042, The saving of fifty 
dollars a day for the same tinse, at the same 





rate of interest, will amount to $4,752,080. 
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, THE PAIRY-KNOWE. 
(Prom Tux Dawisu.) 
BY MRS. CANOLDNS W: SAWTHE. 


I RRSTED ona fairy-know -knowe, 
My eyes with slumber drooping, 
When round my head a merry swarm 
Of fairy folk came trooping. 


One, bending o’er me, stroked my chin; 
Low whispered me another; 
“Rise up and trip the dance with us, - 
O stately mortal brother! 





“« An Elfin comrade thou shalt have, 
With foot the lightest, fleetest, 
And she shall sing thee all day long 
Of fairy songs the sweetest.’”’ 


Then one began a wondrous lay, 
With airy step advancing; 

The rushing stream stood still to hear 
The melody entrancing. 


The noisy, rushing stream stood still, 
A wondrous silence keeping ; 

The little fishes to the shore 
In ecstacy camé leaping. 


The little fishes, with their foes, 
Came leaping and came swimming ; 
The little birds in all the grove 
With love and song were brimming. 


** Dost hear her? Stay with us, fair youth,” 
The Elf Queen pleaded, smiling ; 

‘* We'll teach thee all our Runic lore 
And magic arts beguiling. 


‘* We'll teach thee how by voice and spell 

To tame the wild beer. Seeing. 

Thy face, the dragon from his gold 
Shall start, before thee fleeing.” 

And round and round the fairies danced, 
With motion gently swaying ; 

I leaning gravely on my lance, 
Nor word nor smile repayiag. 

Proud flushed the Fairy Queen : “ Base churl, 
For this thy scornfal bearing 

We'll drag thee down our fairy halls, 
Thy heart with pincers teariug!” 

Good fate! the-cock that moment crowed, 
Of dawn and daylight telling, 

Else I far down the fairy-knowe 
This very hour were dwelliog. 

Now, ‘youth, lest 1fi befall you, have 
This counsel in your keeping : 

Upon a fairy-hannted knowe 
Beware of ever sleeping ! 

(I 


COUSIN PEREGRINE’S WONDER 
STORIES. 


WAVES OF THE GREAT SOUTH SEAS. 
(Founded on Fact.) 
BY JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 





4* Very likely the man who drew it had 
been nearly drowned by one himself.” 

‘Very likely nothing of the sort |” 

“ How could he draw it if he hadn’t seen 
it?” 

‘* Why, they always do.. Look at Uncle 
Alfred; he drew a splendid picture of a 
shipwreck. Don’t you remember bis doing 
it at the dining-room table, and James 
coming in to lay the cloth, and he would 
have a bit of the table left clear for him, 
because he was in the middle of putting in 
the drowning men and wanted to get them 
in, before luncheon? And Uncle Herbert 
wrote a beautiful poem to it and they were 
both put into a real magazine. And Uncle 
Alfred and Uncle Herbert never were ip 
shipwrecks. So, there!’ 

» * Well, Uncle Alfred drew it very well 
and he made very big waves. So there!” 

“ Ab! but he didnt make waves like a 
great wall. He did it very naturally, and 
he draws a great deal better than those rub- 
bishy old pictures in Father’s ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’” 

‘* Well, I don’t care. Tbe Bible says that 
when the Children of Israel went through. 
tbe Red Sea the waters were a wall to 
them on their right hand and on their left. 
And I believe they were great waves, like 
the wave in ‘Robinson Crusoe’; only they 

eren’t allowed to fall down till Paaraoh 


and his bost came, and then they washed 


them. all away.” 

“ Bat that’s a miracle, I don’t believe 
there are waves like that now.” 
. “L believe there are in other countries. 
Unele Alfred’s shipwreck: was only an En- 
glish shipwreck, with waves like waves at 
the seaside.” 


25 





** Let’s-ask Cousin Peregrine. He’s been 
in foreign countries and he’s been at sea.” 

The point in dispute between Maggie and 
her brother was this: The nursery copy of 
“* Robinson Crusoe” was an old one, which 
had belonged to their, father, with very 
rough old wood-cuts, one of which repre- 
sented Robinson Crusoe cowering under a | 
huge wave, which towered far above his 
head and threatened to. overwhelm him. 
This wave Maggie had declared to be un- 
natural and impossible, whilst the adven- 
ture-book young gentleman clung to and 
defended an illustration which had helped 
him so vividly to realize the sea perils of 
his hero. 

It was the day following that of Consin 
Peregrine’s. arrival, and when evening 
arrived the two children carried the book 
down with them to dessert and attacked 
Cousin Peregrine simultaneously. 

“Cousin Peregrine, you've been at sea, 
Isn’t that an impossible wave ?” 

“Cousin Peregrine, you’ve been at sea. 
Aren't there sometimes waves like that io 
foreign places?” 

“Is not very cleverly drawn,” said 
Cousin Peregrine, examining the wood-cut; 
“but, making allowance for that, I have 
seen waves not at all unlike this one.” 

‘*Therel” cried the young gentleman, 
triumphantly. “ Maggie laughed at it and 
said it was like a wall.” 

**Some waves are very like walls; but 
those are surf-waves, as they are called— 
that is, waves which break upoxm a shore. 
The waves I am thinking of just now are 
more like mountains—translucent, blackish- 
blue mountains—mountains that look as if 
they were made of bottle-green glass, like 
the glass mountain in the fairy tale, or 
shinipg mountains of phosphorescent light, 
meeting you asif they would overwhelm 
you, passing under you and tossing you 
like the old woman in the blanket, and then 
running away behind you as you go to 
meet another. Every wave with a little 
ruoning white crest on its ridge; though 
not quite such a curling frill as this one has 
which is engulfing poor Robinson Crusoe. 
But his is.a surf-wave, of course. Those l 
am speakipg of are waves in mid-ocean.” 

‘**Not as tall as a man, Cousin Pere- 
grine?”’ 

** As tall as many men piled one upon 
another, Maggie.” 

“*It certainly is very funny that the cbil- 
dren should choose this subject to tease you 
about to night, Peregrine,” said Mamma. 

We are all apt to speak inaccurately. 
Mamma did not mean that the subject was 
acomical one; but that it was remarkable 
that the children should have started it at 
dessert, when the grown-up people had been 
discussing it at dinner. 

They had not been talking about Robin- 
son Crusoe’s wave; but about the loss of an 
Australian vessel, in sad circumstances, 
which were in every one’s mouth. A few 
people only had been saved. They had 
spent many days in an open boat in great 
suffering, and the particular question dis- 
cussed at dinner was whether the captain 
of a certain vessel, which had passed with- 
out rescuing them, had been so inhuman 
as to see and yet to Jeave them. 

““How could be help seeing them?” 
Mamma had indignantly asked. ‘‘It was 
daylight; and, of course, somebody was on 
the deck, even if the captain was still in 
bed. Don’t talk to me, Peregrine! You 
would say black is white for the sike of 
argument, especially if it was to defend 
somebody. But, little as I know about the 
sea, I know that it’s fist.” 

“ And that’s flat !” interposed Papa. 

“Tvs all very well making fun of me,” 
Memma bad continued, with good-humored 
vehemence; “but there were no Welsh 
hills and valleys to block the view of cast- 
away fellow-creatures not a mile off. And 
it was daylight, and he must have seen 
them.” 

**V’m not quite sure about the hills and 
valleys,” Cousin Peregrine had replied; 
“and hills of water are quite as trouble- 
some to gee through as hills of earth.” 

At this moment the dining-room door had 
opened, to admit the children, Maggie com- 
ing first, and making her courtesy in the 
doorway, with the old fat, brown calf. 
bousd “‘ Robinson Crusoe” under her arm, 
It opened without the slightest difficulty at 





the picture of the big wave, and the chil- 











dren appealed to Cousin Peregrine, as bes 
been related. © 

Maggie was 2 little taken aback by ade- 
cision which was in favor of ber brother's 
judgment. She was apt to think rather 
highly of ber own; and even now she 
pondered, and then put another question: 

“But if the waves was so very, very big, 
Oousin, they would swallow up the ships.” 

“No, Maggie; not if the sailors mauage 
their ship properly, and turn ber about so 
that she meets the wave in the right way. 
Then she rides over it, instead of being 
buried uader it.” 

“It would be dreadful if they didn’t!” 
said Maggie. 

**I remember being in a ship that didn’t 
meet one of these weves in the right way,” 
said Cousio Peregrine. 

** Tell us all about it,” said Fred, settling 
bimself, with two or three severe fidgets, 
into the seat of bis chair. 

“*I was going to ‘have protested against 
the children asking you for another story 
so soon, Peregrine,” said Mamme; “ but 
now I feel selfish, for your wave story will 
be quite as much for me as for the little 
ones.” 

** Where was it, Cousin Peregrine?” 

“*Where was the wave, do you mean? 
It was in the great South Geas. As to 
where I was, I was in 8 sailing vessel, bound 
for South Australia. To begin at the be- 
ginoing, I must explain to you that the 
vessel was ome of those whose captain 
accepted the instruments offered by the 
Board of Trade to any ship that would 
keep a meteorological log. I was fond of 
such matters, and I took the trenoble off the 
captain’s hands by keeping his meteorolog- 
ical log for him.” 

“* What is a meterological log, Cousin ?” 

“A kind of diary, in which you put 
down the temperature of the sea and air, 
how cold or hot they are, the way the wind 
blows, bow the barometer is, and anything 
special and interesting about the weather 
overhead or the currents in the sea. Now 
I must tell you that there had been a good 
deal of talk about currents of warm water 
in the Southern Ocean, like the Gulf 
Stream of the Atlantic, which keeps the 
west coasts of Great Britainso warm. But 
these South Sea currents had not been very 
accurately observed and information on 
the subject was desired. Well, one day we 
got right into a warm current.” 

“ How did you know, Cousin ?” 

‘*By drawing up a bucket of water out 
of the sea and putting the thermometer 
into it. But I ought to tell you what a 
thermometer is.” 

‘““We know quite well,” said Maggte. 
** Nurse always: put it into baby’s bath 
when he had fits, to see if the water was 
the right warmth.” 

“Very good, Maggie. Then let me tell 
you that the water of the sea got uearly thirty 
degrees warmer on that day between noon 
and midnight.” 

**How did you know about midnight ? 
Maggie inquired, doubtfully. ‘‘ Weren't 
you in bed?” 

** No, I was not I was very busy all day, 
‘taking observations’ every hour or two, 
and it was at twelve o'clock this very night 
that the comber broke on deck.” - 

** What ts a comber ?” 

“A ‘comber is the name for a large 
wave with a comb or crest of foam, a sort 
of wave over which our sbip ought to bave 
ridden, But I must tell you that it was no 
easy matter te mect them on this occasion, 
because (owing to the cross currents) the 
waves did not all go one way, but came at 
us from various points, Tbe sea was very 
heavy and the night was very dark. I 
tried the heat of the water for the last time 
that evening, and, having bade good-night 
to the officer whose watch was just over, I 
stayed for a few minutes to talk to the 
officer whose watch was just beginning, 
before going below to go to bed. We were 
standing sft and, fortunately for us, near 
one of the masts, when through the dark- 
ness we saw the sloping sides of a great 
South Sea wave coming at the fore part of 
the ship, but sideways. ‘The rigging! 
shouted the officer of the watch, and as we 
both clung to the ropes the wave broke on 
our bows, smashed the sie-boom, and swept 
the decks from stem to stern.” 

“ And if you hado’t held on by the rig- 
ging you would baye been washed away ?”" 
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“Tam afraid wesbould, Frod, for every 


| loose thing on deck Was swept off in less 


than a minute. The bull kept bis feet, by 
the bye; but then he had four andI have 
only two.” 

**The bull! What bull?” 

** We were taking some cattle out to Aus- 
tralia, There wasa bull who lived in a stable 
that bad been made for him on deck. When 
this comber broke over us it tore up the 
bull’s house and carried it overboard; but I 
met the bull himself taking a walk at large 
as I went below te change my clothes and 
get some sleep.” 

** Were yeu wet?” 

**Drenched, my dear Maggie. But when 
I got to my cabin I found that there was 
no hope of rest for some hours. The wave 
had flooded the cabins, broken in doors, 
and washed everything and everybody 
about. So we all had to set to work to 
bale out water and mop up our bed-rooms; 
and, aa the wave had also put out what 
lights there were, we had te work in the 
dark, and very uncomfortable work it was! 
What the women and children did and the 
poer people who were sea-sick I hardly 
know. Of course, we who could keep our 
feet did the work.” 

“ Weren't you ever sea-sick?” 

** Never, I am thankful to say.” 

“Not when it’s very, very rough ?” 

“ Not in.a gale. Ihave once or twice on 
that voyage been the captain’s only com- 
panion at dinner, tied to the mast to keep 
myself steady, and quite ashamed of my 
appetite; for if the sea doesn’t make you 
feel very ill it makes you feel very well.” 

**I had no idea there were such very big 
waves really,” said Maggie, thoughtfully. 

“*I see that they are quite big enough to 
shelter the captain’s character, Peregrine,” 
said Mamma, smiling; ‘“‘and I am much 
obliged to you for correcting my ignorance. 
I don’t wish to believe that any English 
sailor would pass a boat in distress with- 
out giving belp if he saw it.” 

**T am quite sure no English saflor would, 
and very few real sailors of any nation, I 
think. A real seaman knows too well what 
sea perils are, and that what is another 
man’s case one day may be his the next; 
and cowardice and cold-heartedness are the 
last sins that can be Jaid at Jack Tar’s door, 
as a rule. But I will finish my story by 
telling the children what happened next 
morning, as it gees to illustrate both my 
statements—that it is not ‘easy to see an 
open boat in a heavy sea and that sailors 
are very ready to risk their lives for each 
other.” 

**You're like Captain Marryat, Cousin 
Peregrine,” said Fred, 

Sve not a sailor captain; he’s a soldier 
captain,” said Maggie. “Go on, Cousin.” 

“*As I told you, we had two or three 
hours of very disagreeable work before our 
cabins were even tolerably comfortable; 
but it made us more tired than ever, and 
when I did turn in I slept like a top and 
the rolling of the sbip only rocked me to 
sounder slumbers. I was awakened st 
seven o’clock next morning bya fellow- 
passenger, who popped in to cry ‘There's 
aman overboard? ‘Who?’ shouted J,as I 
jumped up. ‘Giovanni, be replied, as he 
vanished, leaving me to follow him on deck 
as quickly as possible. Now, Fred, picture 
to yourself a gray morning, the damp deck 
of our vessel being rapidly crowded with 
everybody on board, and all eyes strained 
toward a heavy sea, with big blue-black 
mountains of water running st us and 
under us and away from us all along. 
Every wave had a white crest; but there 
were some other patches of snowy white 
hovering over the dark sea, on which all 
the experienced eyes were soon fixed I” 

«< What were they?” whispered Fred. 

** Albatross,” said Cousin Peregrine. 
“«Whence they came and how they told 
each other across the great waves what we 
had told each ether on board—that there 
was ‘a man overboard ’—I cannot tell you; 
but as we flocked up from our cabins 
they flocked together from the four winds, 
hovering, swooping, and whirling those 
great white wings of theirs, which sometimes 
measure nine feet ffom tip to tip.” 

“* What did they come for?” 

“They always come when anything is 

wh overboatd: and they came now, as 
we Ruew, sfter poor Giovanni, whose carly 
black bead kept ducking out of their way 






“Qh! Cousin Peregrine! Dida's the 
captain stop the ship?” . 

“Certainly, Maggie; though, quickly as, 
it was done, it left the poor fellow far away 
bebind. And, heavy as the ses was, they 
were lowering a boat when I got on deck, 
and the captain bad called for enusteen, 
among the sailors to man it.” 

“Oh! I hope he got them.” 

“I hope you won't insult a poble and 
gallant profession by having any doubt 
about it, Maggie. He might have had the 
ship’s crew bodily if be had wanted them 
and if the waves had run twice as higb.” 

“Spare me!” said Mamma. 

** As it was, the few men needed were 
soon ready. The boat was launched with- 
out being upset and the men got in without 
mishap. Then they laid themselves to their 
oars, we gave them a parting cheer, and 
they vanished from our sight.” 

** Drowned, Cousin Peregrine?” 

“No,no. Though I can ‘tell you we 
were as anxious for them as for Giovanni 
now. But when they had crossed tbe first 
water-mountains aod gone down into the 
water-valleys beyond they were quite out 
of sight of the crowd on the deck of the 
ship, daylight though it was.” 

“T retract everything I ever said,” cried 
Mamma, impetuously. 

“ And not only could we not see them, 
but they could not see the man they were 
risking their lives to save. Those crested 
mountains, which hid them from us, bid him 
from them.” 

** What did you do?” 

**Men were sent up the masts to look out 
from such a hight that they could look 
over the waves. They could see both Gio. 
vanni and the boat, and as they were so 
high up the men in the boat could see them, 
So the men on the masts kept their eyes on 
Giovanni, and the men in the boat kept 
their eyes on the men on the masts and 
steered their course according to the sig- 
nals from the lookout.” 

‘*And they saved him?” 

** Yes, they brought him back; and if we 
cheered when they went away, you may 
believe we cheered when they got safe to 
the sbip’s side again.” 

“And who was Giovanni and did he get 
all right?” 

“Giovanni was one of the sailors, an 
Italian. He was a fine young fellow and 
appeared to think nothing whatever of his 
adventure, I remember he resolutely re 
fused to go below and change bis clothes 
till be had helped to haul up the boat, 
With his white teeth shining through a 
broad grin, he told us, in his broken En- 
glisb, that he had been overboard every 
voyage he had taken. He said he didn’t 
mind anything except the swooping and 
pecking of the albatross—they obliged 
him to dive so constantly to keep his eyes 
from their beaks.” 

“Was it a comber washed him over. 
board ?” 

““No. He was mending the jib-boom and 
lost his bold and fell into theses. He really 
bad a very narrow escape. A less active 
swimmer might easily have been drowned. 
I always think, too, thet he bad an advan- 
tage in the fact that the water was warm.” 

“IT am so giad the nasty albatross were 
disappointed.” 

“ The nasty albatross were probably éfs- 
appointed when they found that Giovanni 
was not a pieceof spoilt pork. However, 
they set thelr beautiful wings and went 
their way, and we set our sails and went 
our way, which was to Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia.” 

iar ene 


BROKEN RHYTHM 


My ears keep time to half a rhyme, 
That slips and slides away from me; 
Across my nifnd, like idle wind, 
A lost thought beateth lazily. 


Adream, afloat, my little boat 
And I alone steal out to. sea ; eT 
One vanished year, O Lost and Dear! 
You rowed the little beat for me. 


Ab! who can sing of anything 
With none to listen lovingly? — 

Or who can time tlie oafs:to rhyme. 
When left to row alone to.sea? | 








—Exizabern Stuset PusLrs’s « Festic Studion.” 


(June 3,°1876. 





THE UNIT OF BEAT. 
(A Selenite Artiste, with 0 Glory to ©; for Bug df en 
Ingrniows ond Thowphi/ul Tore of Mind) 

ae JA00B AR ABBOTT. 
“Waar is a unit of of heat? 
There are a great mepy well-informed 
persons whe have no distinct idea of what 
a unit of heat ig. Some even have never 
heard of such a pbrase, 
A unit of heat is 9 certain quantity of 
hest. Mupy persons imagine that the ther- 
mometer shows this. Batthe thermometer 
only shows to what point the heat of any 
substance, as air or water, has attained. It 
does not at al] show what quantity of beat 
the substance has received to raise it to that 
point, just as a pole set up in the water of 
a pond may show how high the water is, 
but does not show at all what quantity of 
water bas flowed intothe pond to raise it 
to that hight, 

In all cases of measurement we take a 
certain quantity of the substance to be 
measured as a kind of standard to measure 
by. This is called the unit of measurement; 
that is, the one—that being the meaning of 
the word unit. Thus a certain length is 
called a foot and isa unit of measurement 
for length. So an hour is the unit of meas- 
urement for time, a pound for weight, and 
tbe same in all other cases. 

Now, heat being not visible or tangible, 
the unit for it cannot be directly appre- 
ciated by the senses, A certain quantity of 
it is, however, taken as the standard, and 
is called the unit of heat. It is this: 

The unit of heat in English is that quan- 
tity which would have the effect, in enter- 
ing water, to raise ene pound of it ene de- 
gtee by the English thermometer. 

The unit of heat in French is the quan- 
tity required to raise one French poaud, so 
to speak, one degree, by a certain French 
thermometer. 

We cannot ae this quantity, of course. 
We have to imagine it. The best way te 
do it ia to conceive of a vessel containing 
one pound of water overs fire. Then the 
quantity of heat which will actually enter 
the substance of the water. te raise its tem- 
perature ene degree is taken as a standard 
of measurement and is called the unit of 
heat. 

Of course, in such a case as this a great 
deal of the heat produced by the burning 
in the fire is wasted. Some of it is ex- 
pended in heating the sides of the kettle 
or otber utensil, Some of it goes up by 
the sides of the kettle and escapes up the 
chimney. It is only the heat which actual- 
ly enters into the substance of the water 
and is employed in raising the temperature 
of it that constitutes the unit of heat, 

There is one thing more to be stated be- 
fore I come to the story—though it will not 
be much of a story, after all—and that is 
that heat has something else to do, in cer- 
tain cases, in entering into the substance of 
water, besides raising its temperature; and 
that is, changing its state or form—as, for 


water into steam. It is very remarkable 
that a certain precise and definite quantity 
of heat is required to liquify a pound of ice, 
which it does, in fact, without making the 
water, at the instant after its liquifaction, 
any warmer to the thermometer or to the 
hand than the ice itself was the instant 
before. The quantity required for this 
purpose is found to be a little over 140 
units. 

In the same manner the quantity required 
for converting water into the form of steam, 
after it bas arrived at. the boiling point, is 
precisely known. It is, however, very 
much greater than that required to change 
water from the solid to the liquid form. 

And now for the story. At one time 
this spring, while residing in the country 
and while the ground was still covered 
with the remains of the winter's siiow, 
which was, bowever, more than half melted, 
there came on s rain storm in the evening. 
I was somewhat surprised the né#¢ morn- 
ing to observe Low little the snow had sét- 
tled, as shown by my “ show-polé,” which 
is & graduated pole set up” opposite the 
window in my study, to mark the 
changes in the depth of the snow through 
the winter and spring. It-occurred to me 
that Tl We ncii“d Gad teloe eo tad 
tain how much of stich water ng had 





a Gk to 


example, changing ice into liquid water or \ 


DS it ne 






to the theory. 


ee 


that hung at my door marked 43 deg. at the 
tiché ‘in question) and’ Iteck that as the’ 
temperature of the rain at thattime. Of 
course, each pound of water would give 
out ten units of heat in being cooled down 
to the temperature of the melting snow, 
and it would consequently require the 
cooling down of fourteen pounds to furnish 
heat enough to liquify one pound of snow. 
In order to verify my calculation, I con- 
cluded to send the question to a young 
friend of mine—a student ina scientific 
institution—which I did in the following 
form: 


“Last evening, when the snow was in a’ 


melting state, we had some showers of 
rain, the thermometer in the open air 
being at 42 deg. How many pounds of 
water atthat temperature would be required 
té melt each pound of snow ?” 

-I received the following reply, together 
with answers to some other questions sent 
at the same time. “I ga¥éhim ne clue to 
the answer which I had obtained nor to the 
method I had adopted in my solution, but 
only the naked question, so that bis calcu- 
lation and his answer were entirely inde- 
pendent of mine. 


“If the rain was at the same temperature 
as the air—42 deg. Fabrenheit—and the 
snow at 82 deg. Fahrenheit, it would require 
fourteen pounds of rain to melt one of 
snow, But in all probability, om account of 
the hight of the cloud, the rain did not 
have the temperature of 43 deg. F., and 
then very likely only the upper part of 
the snow was at 823 deg. F., the lower por- 
tion being colder; so I should think it 
might require twenty-five or thirty pounds 
of rain to melt one of snow.” 

This is all that was written fn relation to 
this particular question, and-all: that ‘it is 
important to quote at this time, as the only 
object of this article is to help those read- 
ers who are interested Jn stich subjects to 
form:some little idea of what is meant by 
a “unit of heat,” and ‘also’ to understand 
somewhat the nature of the calculations 
which scientific men and engineers make 
in planning steam engines and other works 
in which the properties and action of heat 
are involved. 

The result of my investigation in this 
case was that, when I found bow many 
units of heat were required forthe simple 
liquifaction of snow end how small a 
quantity each pound of such cold rain 
could furnish, I ceased to be surprised that 
thé storm during thé ‘nigbt in’ question 
had produced so little apparent effett upon 
the drifts that remained upon the ground. 


WHAT TO TEACH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS | 


— 

Tracu them self-reliance. 

Téich them to make bread. 

Teach them to make shirts. © 

Teach them to foot up store bills. 

Teach them not to wear false hair. 

Tesch them'to wear thick, warm shoes. 

Teach them how to wash and iron clothes. 

Teach them how to make their own dresses. 

Teach them to cook a good meal of 
victuals. 

Teach them how to darn stockings and 
sew on bottons. 

Teach them every day dry, hard, practical 
common. sense. 

Teach. on tneny Nia, 408 meen it ; or 
Yes, and stick to it. 

Teach them to wear calico dresses and 
do it like queens. 

Teach them that a good, rosy romp is 
bab. a ee riage: ake 

ard —— morals and not 

te money of thelr 


Teach them. all the > tapeibiien of ao 
kitchen, the dining-room, and the par 

Teach them not to have suptleg to to rs 

with-intemperate and dissolute young men. 

them' that the further one lives 

his income the nearer he gets to the 
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Chus. Cunsiaye 
& Co., 


CHICACO, 


solicit attention to the unusual attrac 
tions of their Cloak and Suit Dep’t. 

‘The stock includes a large variety of. 
Elegant Imported Silk and Staff Suits. 
and Over-Dresses, in the latest modes, 
at prices In many instances less than 
importing cost. 

Great bargains are effered in Cash- 
mere and Drap de,Ete Mantles and 
Jackets, from recent pure at prest 
reductions from Taye ran 


Graduating ‘Suits 


in Swiss and Organdie ‘oll Shinker | 
Suits and Over-Dresses in new: ‘mate |, 
rials received daily. 


Prices attractively tow. 





approval. 
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WATCHES.--Waltham Watches. 
tustrated Price-List and How-to ete Watsn With: 


fa. WH pack oJ wad Bats mail. N.J 
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FURNACES, xasem, STOVES, ETC, 











LABGHET StroR< 
Boxwood, a 











F U R NAC ES. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 


255, 257, and 259 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
WH ok Wists EST 


FU , WARREN & CO., 80 River St., Cleveland, 
fer Ilustrated Catalegue. 
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“AND'S STOVES. 


MAMUFACTURED BY 


TACAARDSOA, BONATOA & CO. 
234 Wotere 8. NITY. 








SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
BARSTOW'S 


WROUGHT IRON | 
Furnace, 
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to any adaress | 
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Boveshul. Mass., Dedtord Be, Rowson. 


an Mail Orders filled subject to 





MANUY ACTURED BY xe 


Meriden Britannia Company, 
550 BROADWAY, 


(Factories, West Meriden,Conn.) NEW YORK. 
SOLE PROPRIETORS AND PATENTEES OF THE 


CELEBRATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED ICE PIT CHERS 


PORCELAIN-LINED STLVER-PLATED 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES, 


COMBINED; 
with moveable linings: Porcelait enameled on hard 
metal. Cannot be broken er cracked by heat er ordi- 
nary usage and are CLEANER, LIG and more 
DURABLE then qny other. 
For Sale by Dealers in Sllver-Platea Ware 
AND BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA.CO.,. 
650 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of the finest quality 


NICKEL SILVER AND WaITE 
METAL 


Electra-Plated ‘Taile ‘Ware! 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


FORKS AND SPOONS. 


Hixtta’ Heavily Plated by the NEW PATENT PRO- 
ORSS, which Géposits the silver any requisite thick- 
ness on the PARTS MOST exposed ‘to WEAR. 
THEY ARE. UNEQUALED for durability by any 
made by thé 6ld prédess. Spoonsand Forks plated 
by this improved method are stamped: 
1847—ROGERS BROTHRERS—XII. 

Bira. Premium awarded by the American 


Institute, 1873 and 1874 
Extract from Judges’ Report: 
“We consider the Goods made by this Company to 


eae and, we be- 
Heve, in the world.” * 4 


Health @xitence 


* © © RECURED BY USING 
SMITH’S PATENT 


Ventilated Sectional - Mattress. 


Maéé of best curled hair. ‘Costs ne more than the 
ordinary M: «x -;' morte comf: 
able at all times. 


and haadled as ,eaaity se pl pillow and s fresh slee 


a oa 
toed strictly as tod Sure Meiecunss, 
circnlar. Address 


Patent Ventilated Mattress Co., 
‘B.A, BRAUTIGAM Manafactares, 
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_— Susuranee, 


superfluous fmthis season 
[kpewledge to present any rea- 
remem- 
ieoten the fact that ina “population of 
forty millions there are‘ less thah one mil- 
“ion life insurance polities in foree, it cer- 
Rainly seems that the real objects and ad- 
vantages of this admirable imgtitation are 
not thoroaghly understood and .appreci- 
ated. A man’s selfishuess i not auscepti- 
ble to influence in favor of it Something 
|| Detter in bie neture must be found, and to 
that must be addressed the argument and 
the solicitation. It may be hig regard for 
bis family and for his duty toward those 
dependent upon him; it. may be his love 
for mankind at large; it may be his desire 


to be independent of the pecuniary sid of 


others when old age and its infirmities shall 
itleapacitate him for remunerative work. 
’ Phiese Gan be indulged and secnred im no 
other way as satisfactorily as through the 
opportunities offered by life insaranece. 
There is only one class of men; and that 
& very small class, te which life insurance 
is not a necessity. The man who bas.an 
absolute certainty of living to the end of his 
‘expectation of life”—which at the age of 
twenty-five is about thirty-five years and a 
trifle less year by yearas age advances—and 
who has also an equal degree of certainty 
that-he will during all:these-years be finan- 
gially Prosperous end prudent and for- 
funale, or whose wealth fanks-with that of 
© wealthiest men, has no aced-of jife.in- 
| surance for its direct Fegulte to hinteself' or 


bis Tan ily, 


Bot every mafi who has not an absolute 
certainty of all these things stands in need 
of life ipsurance in some form, and there is 
ne adequate substitute for it known ‘te the 
financial or commer¢idl' world. It is a fact 
that, more than ninety per cent. of Amer- 
ican merchants, each one of whom ia at 
some period in his business career pros 
perous, becomes bankrupt. And ninety 
per cent. of these pass the last years of 
their lives im émbsrrassing poverty and 
at death leave their families destitute. 
Any one whe looks ever the long record of 
policies which were paid . by the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society last year to the 
heirs of detedaed policyboldérs will We 
convinced that there i= n@ institution more 
beneficial to the community than life in- 
surance. Among the policies paid in New 
York City was.one on. the life of Thomas 
P. El , one on the life of mas U. 
Smith, one on the life of William E. 
Bunker, one ‘on the Mfe of Manué? Perez, 
Wie eet Juche af Bajos 
Babcock, of William H. Morgan, of L 
Smith Homans. This record is convincing 
evidence of the practical usefulness of 


such institutions as the Equitable. Life As, 
surance Society. 


INSURANCE. 





1 BROADWAY, New York. 


“CHALLENGE WASHTR 


and cheapest, use 16 
ar 50,000 sola. Never fail 
to sell and please. SENT ON 

TRIAL anywhere, to be returm 
_ ed at out expenée and money 
~ fanded if they fail, after six week# 
nse, te give ENTIRE SATIS- 
FACTION. Will do w washing for eight persons ia 
one hour, with light labor and no wear.to the elothes, 
AGENTS WANTED.—They average daily profits 
$10 per day.. Send for Circulars. 
8. W. PALMER & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 




















A perfect self- . self 
tac te Serashs it scting Fleciro Catvadte 
4 " Belatica, Lambage, Paralysis, 
eak and Lame or Ride. Ki laint, Hi; 
Disease, Spinal A ‘eak and Bore end 
all Lameness, Soreness, Weakness, N and Ner- 
vous Paifs and. Aches. Price, 50 
Prose. Mafiled free on 
eeks & Potter, Props 1 116 Washi 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO,, 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Capital > = ©& $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. ist, °75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities - «.#¢ 217,405 S4 

Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, y 
BROOKLYN; 
6 BROADWAY, ho eee aa 


DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. | 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. ARNEY, 
ies i WRENCH TU R 

















Organised A, D. 1859, ~ 482 and 434 West Madison Street, 
DIBRBOCTORsSs. 
Hi. £. CULVER, D. A. KNOWLTON, Jr., Hon. J. M. BAILEY, 
Boa. H, K. SIBBARD, W.H. OVINGTON, Hon. W. H. BRADLEY, 
CHAS. &. CURRIER, SB, A, BOYNE, B. B, CURRIER, 
BICHOLAS KRANSZ, LAYAL L, MUNK, 
OFFrrIoBRns. 
H. Z. CULVER, Pres't. 4. CHAS, L, CURRIER, Sec’y. 
H. N. HIBBARD, V. Pres’t. | M. A, HOYNE, Treas. 
R. B. CURRIER, - General Agent. 
J.W. TEMPLETON, Ass’t General Agent. 
Cash Capital, « 2 a * o ° . . + ° $200,000 
Cash Asseta, « . * . * » . ° . ° * .§90,000 
Installment Notes, * * > « * Py » 1,800,000 
Total, e e e ~ a * * + . $2,590,000 


Business done upon the “ Installment Plan,” and confined 
Farm Property, Detached Dwellings, Private Barns, their 
contents, Churches and Schoo! Houses. 


Losses Adjusted and Paid during 1874, $261,083.56. 


_ THE inpaeRt bint 


AMERICAN 


Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO, 








KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE egg es ae COMPANY, 
39 Broadway, 
J OHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1875... 
Serplas 
Ratie ef Exponee (ts 


ARATIVE oar TEMENT, 1373 and | 
jum Note Assets, .........00000++ 83, tated oe 33 $3. 99}. thas Ra ffi. 
te —, BEponses...... aa ey iat “a ‘ail 
ier ANNUAL premiu ten a oelicion, proporti tribution to surplus. 
sat bes meats ne | z ets — somes of th Cot an ain 4" the yan ven abov 
conservative an manegem: 
deomen a sufficient guaranty that the best imvereste © of f pollayualbccbare honestly and faith: faithfully 
NICKER: a contin dk offer liberal contracts of insurance and to mend the 


The 

“ tony render BANK 
thereby Se eo nited States Bo: 
a me DERBY &-b. M.D Sonsulting Physician. 


CRORE PERM eee ETE EHH ER OTOH EEE E Ee 


(including Taxes) to Total 


earnestly com 
this plan bear on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


ce eseccccccccceceesceecees sens $7,640,230 62 
1,405,042 86 
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‘we 10.97. 





a HIBBARD, Aghaary, 


Edger ce 





ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
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LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF NEW YORK, 


Nos. —— and | 158 ———eoget 


900 over 
‘Assets for every “gid Line 


bill 

Its ratio of mepenee ceipts in 1874 was only 
about 14 per cent. ? 

TwE INTEREST ACCOUNT EXCEEDS THECLAIMNS PAID. 


EXAMINE THE PLASS AND RATES OF THIS 
° Saran. 


parent 
Nowtyon 
oF Si w. HUNTER, | 
ima ¥. Wane ’ 
Sines © mareaye 
BE. W. BLATCHFORD, 


Chicago 
N. K. MASTON, j 


fan Francisco, 
JACOB Ravigs, 
tt 


SETH TURNER. Boston, 
JOHN H. Watson, 
W.K. HINMAN. 








CY. WEMPLE, 
ACTU YY. 
8. N. STEBBINS. 


"DENT, 
HENRY STORES, 
RY 
iL TD HALSEY. 


. Y. Risroems t Assistant Secretaries. 





ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN, 
Cash Capital - - - = = $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - - - - + 408,146.52 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. 
idth « «= = - © $808,146.52 


This Company commenced business ten (10) years 
ago, with: $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has been 
rapid and the immunity offered dy it unsurpassed. 

. J. G BURBANK, President. 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. Ss. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruanrt, Secretary. 
W. H. C, Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


on & 26 36 NASSAU ST., 


\TINENTAL BUILDING. 
Policies Issued, 
71,000. 
ASSETS, 


$6,600,000 





NOS. 2 





| 157 to163 La Sallest., 


CHAR TER OAK 





er 


THE 4 


National Life | 
INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


od 


CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
" CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the business of the Company is transacted. 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1875.... 
Total Liabilities, Jan. ist, 


Surplus, being security addi- 
tional te the ) 
A NB ABE Pe I 1.425.198 20 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 

EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONNs 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440. 68 
Surplus 1,292,543 41 


Tnsursste efectos on alt the desirable plans, Term 
insurance under the plan of ‘ 


Deposit Insurance 


a.apetiel featare in this company. . Sena for circulars 
and pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


E. 0. GOODWIN, Gen’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAAY. 


The Trustees, im conformity to the Charter ef the Com- 
pony, submit the following Statement af its affairs on 





the 3st December, 184:. P 
Premtums recetved porno Risks from 
Ist January, 1874. to December, 96,512,086 21 
Premtums on marked 
January, 1st. MRR Pe 2,433,258 19 
Fey sive te <a 
Total amoun: of Marine Premiums........ pe 


ag been issued upon Life 
Risks disconnected 





Sbx per cent, interest on the outstandinz certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on andj after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of Februarynext. - . 


‘The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and a‘ter Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
cates which were lesued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of will be in gold. 





A tividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


‘EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 


aR 


ers 

















Net Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1874............ «. 921,644,251 16 
INCOME. 
PREIS cc ccccccceseceess © 
Interest and rents............ 1,428,431 14— (9,650,787 1 
MUNN kiciceteetumuennasdenhensmaiiaas $31,205,574 0 
DISBU RSEMENTS. 
Claims by deaths and ~ 
matured endowments $1,948,362 36 
Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,868,039 84 
Dividend on capital... T7177 © 
Meh e odgeesethipenes 99,151 62 
C issi 396,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
WOU. s: <accscce 680,411 30~ 6,150,190 88 
Sn oer a 925,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 
hereafter.......... . 454,930 80 
Net Cash Assets Dec. 31,1874..924.690,512 67 
re 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages..$16,004,511 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston, and 
purchased under fore- , 
Pe re 3,931,451 05 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.... 8,463,300 08 
State stocks............. 32,341 83 
Logns secured by 
United States and 
and Municipal 
enna 4enasheates 15,070 0 
Cash on hand in banks P 
and other deposita- . 
Interest and rents due 
and accrued........... $184,761 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit... .....-.....5 000 M4 OTT 90 
Deferred premiums, 769,788 71 
Balance of Agents’ ac- 7 
COUMES,.....,..,ccceceee 192,016 45 2291,% [7 


Total Assets Dec. 31st, 1874. .925,981,987 44 


New Basiness in 1874, 9,610 Policies, assuring 
$34,189,815. 


Ontstanding Risks, $181,029.001 


3,662,587 28 


standard of the State of New York. 
9: VAN Cite.” } Actuaries 

We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Seciety. and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we hereby certify te be correct. 

BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH 

ROBERT BLISS, 

THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 

JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HENRY 6. TERBELL, 

PARKER HANDY, 


Special Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
pointed October 2th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—o— 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN,. BENJ. , 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, ROBERT L. xEEON. 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J. STEPHEN H. PHILI4PS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDD1.&, 
THOMAS A.CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYI.Eu, 

| ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. FONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELIOuG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORKEY 














. June 3, 1875.) 








THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110,000 Policies Issued. 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION-OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


’ ITS 
“TONTINE INVESTMENT: POLICY” 
gives Advantages, with Insurance, that cannot be sur- 
passed by any other form of policy. 
AW other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 


most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


QUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTION IN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


= THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS. 


CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in‘ settlement of the SECOND and 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof. for several years: afer! Geclaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premiums 


~ 


* « 
* . ines | Semen ee 
3 > 


/Tye PRESENT of. this:Company is all that could de desired, and, with the ex- 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want « Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence aod support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agericies theérfolly furnished wpos application to the Home Office. 


7 ™ ™ H 


ahd Malt S35 aed « Fie! 
_- WELLIAM H, BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. ! 

‘ D. J nt of » 


‘ 
Se ted 
-¥YO « 





‘THOMAS M. MARKOE, M:D., 20 West 30tli st. 












THE ,INDEPEN DENT. : 


LIFH INSURANCH COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 

















Annual Statement, January tst, 1875. 
—o—— 
Ledger Assets, Jantary Ist, 1874... .........cccccencccecceussccccseceeescousscceses $061 607 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Gempanion-Brserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,809 23 
TORI + cntenddenspenacentbion snes dnqnne Genthintacte 1,683,473 42 
oO SM can naccd teactadtenucdecccecnnesedscaintalcativekcs 172,516 84 
0 ROMMMOARONE 6 Bio ob cCivdbncBeiccassétdececccscsscecco¥ces 10.000 
** all other Semeey Profit on Bonds, etc... ....0..eeeeceees 6,640 18 $5,105,489 3B 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, (874 
For MOGI iiss cv oscqcicc coccdcknce chee Ghekertinctiteda 877.919 57 
Endowments Matured. ....5........cccccceccsescecsedectecs 47,577.86 
Fe acaik tet «nis te ite cndweiaiss budkadév ah gated deapdeoee 695 12 
ms SE NIELS, 5 « cnnckcecdecadtaneusdaaphabeanaseune dn 842,704 83 
pe PN ixnddaddsdseceescacécasauccusdiencamteanecert 7,153 88 
ms Mab acas ecddeccd checcccocdak. Cacabehewteane 16,800 00 
ba: PSs REST ALK oid ow bdG o IESs ih cb Nectbesabaded<seudeccas 4.329 86 
Expenses of Management... cccccesscsssceccecccccenccsces $83,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1870..............cececscssscbecseccecsescdersocdeccces $4,386,769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
ON Tk NO iii cs tilnlinth can ttnibtecnd sm grinned aad 128,461 72 
ae Ae aia an ans Inonnnacenaadacdes * ores 
bed Grated, Wate, and Clty Bowila,.. 5. nccoccsscssccccsesss 497.512 50 
nks and Trust Oomapawtes isis! 00 Sec sWate' corde 558,127.98 
Secien Notes and Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
Se CR INO aa dekiis Aicnnntchoy 4000000086000 438 
Due from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4. 886, 769° 76 
Add to the above: z 
EE is othe, dedi dtm cauinc boadheqneeadnacaiate 
Deferred Half-yearly and Cuarterly Premioms.............sseee0s 119,914 8 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Colléction.............c008 $267,081 95 
Assets, Jan. (st, 1875, . . $4,653,851 41 
LIABILITIES. 
Unpatlh Death: Coahaneeis d6003:0¢ 0006606 cnsene or ceeececaie dopaacee $105,895 
Reserve (New York Standard).........cceccessecees 3,840,194 00 $3,946,089 93 
SID eke tev 60e | on! sition est hciterncd 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. ’ 
Tre EN HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
SAMUEL Di BABC HALSTED} Babeoek Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Exchange 
pens ad - American Fire 


Bank. 
GFO. T. K HOPE, Preet, .Continental Fire Ir- 
surance Company 
SAMUEL W. TORREY. 122 East 44th ét. 
Fah MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 


HENRY A. BURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- | GEO. A. PETERS, M.D., 12 Weat 29th at. 
MARTIN BATES. Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 


sioners of 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, Prest. Mercantile | J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. 
Trust Compan ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall ét. 
BURR | WAKEMAN, late President Harlem 


ASHBEL GREEN, Conuselor-at-Law. 
KINGMAN ANT PAGE, 125 East 59th st. 


oe C0. 
HENEY D DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors- 





BORE, 4. LANCA8T ER, Lancaster, Brown 


& 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Retain | HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Prestpent. ~ 
ExaMIner. JOHN H. BEWLEY, oes 


ee 


OFFICERS. 


JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
CEORCE L. MONTAGUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Présidont. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS, P. GRIFFIN, Genera) Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 186 BROADWAY. 
ForrTy-THIRD SEMI-ANNCAL eee en, a nate on the first day of Jan. 1875. 


GSS Neneiene i boos” === ERR 



































Assets - - $5,627 445 23 
Toni SUMMARY or ASSETS. $6, . 
AL, ay ‘on Real ‘estate, worth 96,400,700 ooo og ; 
cori ca! WOOT rr nccnarnccsecsccccecccceockertiohectececsts by ret 
on demand ais valu oY Weciries, HHL) ee $99 
RF a oye eeer ear, Wisk tt cndsschuh chdde ok ea 1 : 
Re 9 gE meng oo. meneame Rae 19, 
=o ee Jececbdbces cock scocesstecdodsoanst 10. 
bce 2 MERRY ie) | See? Be Batic me Mitsts 86.627.485 33 
LIABILITIES. 
Ee ro emma COBO BEN, WD.---0-4----wsreerosreen poor cnronns - » POPE SB 
OE pe sabe rt Qtr eat SB PE ner Nace cole no . 3990.91 2 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WELMARTH, Vice-President, 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Presitent. 


NEW JERSEY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 


J. Hi. STEDWELL, President, 
R. C. FROST, Vice-President, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
PHOT AaCIS. T” fAse't Sec’s 


United States life Insurance Co., 
Nes. $61. otmor Warren sent, Neondwas 


AN forms af Life and Bndowment Policies Tneued, 
IN &. DE WITT, President. 


Warten. Aevater._ 














Assets, Jan. ist. 1975...........-...+- $1,684,044 33 
TREE ccc cccecccccccceccccces cece 1,206,653 06 
At F ein Dei. TA Sis cdecsiseledecvesds 477,301 33 
rates Atcontion le ae to Sesd 
x | Boilarssich' pesaucnly aa endowment assurance 
| Iamucin the TRAVELERS of Hartford a ar life rates. 


















THE GREAT ENGLISH FARMER. 
BOW 
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a eeeceemaael 
© FARMING Par. ° 





Mr. Mecuy is a very well known English 
farmer. AJthOugh seventy-three years of age, 
be still manifests an active interest in agricul- 
tural matters. Recently he delivered an ex- 
is before a -elub -et Bir 
mingham. Although the circumstances are 
greatly different and our readers cannot adopt 
Mr. Mechi’s system, they will be interested in 
the extended extract given below. Mr. 
Mechi's farm contains 170 acres end his net | 
surplus last year ‘‘for rent, interest, and 
profit” was £796, something over $5,000 of our 
eurrency. In giving his eccount, Mr. Mechi 
Wal he foudd farm book-keeping a necessity. 
By it he could tell “ where the shoe pinches or 
where it fits easily.” Mr. Mechi said: 

“In 1841 2 bought this farm for £25 per 
acre—ell freehold except some seventeen 
acres—tbe letting value of sach land being 
considered high ata fraction over twenty shil- 
lings pet acre. I now have to pay myself, as 
landlord, forty shillings per acre before I can 
obtain any tenant profit. The land being, like 
too much lend in this kingdom, naturally 
poor end undrained, some of it even unculti- 
vated, the house and farm buildings old 
and dilapidated, and the fences and inclosures 
too numerous and irregular, 1 eame to the 
conclusion that great changes and improve- 
ments were required; but, as thie ohly could 
be.done by increased capital and an increased 
rent, Land my tenant (myself) held a confer- 
ence, and determined that the landlord should 
expend an extra fee-simple amount on im- 
provement and that the tenant should paya 
@ouble rent, and alse that the tenant should 
invest £16 or £17 per acre as tenant’s capital, | 
in lien of the £7 or £8 per acre formerly em- 
ployed. Of this $16 or £17 per acre tenant's 
capital £6 of it, at least, is Invested in sheep 
and eattle, besides the cost of the farm-horses. 
Very quickly, the Jand was all drained, every 
Yence, bank, and tree banished, the roads im- 
proved, new and suitable buildings erected; 
in fact, there was combined action as between 
landowner and tenant, which ise safé and 
mecessary basis for agricultural improvement. 
The crops of meat and corn, as well as the 
rent, were doubled and a great sdditional 
amount of human labor was employed, 

“ Covered and inclosed yards or sheds were 
erected, with paved floors and arrangemients 
te economize all the solid and liquid menure. 
There being no fences, the sheep are folded in 
ifon hardles on wheels, the fold removed every 
tweive hours. Belog well fed, they have no 
inducement to break out. -The cattle are in. 
variably kept under cover, eliber on straw or 
on sparred floors. The horses are confined to. 
their atalls when.not at work. Had 2 to ar- 
range again, I should have a looge box foreach 
horse. It paysaell to pump strong manure op 
the Italian rye grass, but if too weak it is less 
remunerative. My landlord put dowh a fixed 
steam-engine thirty years ago. It ds still use 
ful. All green feed, tares, clover, ete,, ate: 
passed through the chaff-cutter and all roots, 
pulped. P yy have all manger food chaffed 
and corn/gréddd by dir inill-etopes. Ankbil 
are Bot* dlidwed to rahgé Over afd destroy ot 
dirty their food. Our animals are treated Jike 
ourselves, regularly fed with good food from 
their youth upward—no stuffing at one time 
snd starving at another. The few losses we 
susthined. by stock in the last thirty” yéars 
satisfy me that my management of live stock is 
correct. Animals are like ourselyes—pay for 
goed” food: regularly administered and pre- 
pared; and hairy animals especially should 
have warmth and shelter daring the seven or 
eight cold months. 

“J almost always purchase my cattle direct 
fromthe farmer, and not at market, and buy 
them) young, either as calves or year-olds, 
and cattle are ripe at two years old. I-mever 
Gndit answer to begin ata large price. I 
never could do well with sheep until I break 
them. Ata year old they are sold as fat mut- 
ton» .When your deputation came yéul aughed 
at my old scraggy ewes, whose: big, fat lambs 
had been just taken off; but you praised their 

lambs. At a certain period especially I i 
bob Uke fat ewes for breeding’ We 

dieb4 them well and they are mever + 
rape-cake, and ell my animals have access at 
all wyaet to water. Horses are not allowed to 
driok cold water when in a heated condition. 
Lumps of reck salt éré always fn'the horse and 
cattle mangers, Green food, especially when 
young and suceulent, is mixed with cut chaff, 
to prevent flatulence. My rotation of crop- 
pivg is a severe one, as I have plenty of 
manure and deeply cultivate by subsoiling. I 
sow'a mueb smaller quantity of seed than most 
farmere—say four pecks of wheat on the heavy 
land, a trifle more on the light land; six pecks 
of bafley and eight pecks of cata, ‘This is one 


source of saving end I get larger srops. 





1 a | 
heat after roots | 


drawn off, I sow twe hundred weight of guano | 


and one hundred weight of salt, mixed. My 


‘ fuieTeding bailiff and” eugine- 
\ecteor detonate & fifty sbillitge per sere; and 
I pey about £250 extra to women and children 
picking peas for London market ; but it is de- 
ducted from the atount received before carried 
in net to the account. 

“The quantity of corn and cake used for 
fom Cottons toqding averaged sboat £3 10s, per Sere. 

ave only six acres of permanent pasture. 
Permanent pasture on poor land soon gets 
mossy and inferior unless very heavily stocked. 
Furze avd heather and broom and brakes are 
‘We bevardl productions. 

“It isa great mistake fora farmer not to 
haves six or eight-horse fixed engine, to drive 
mill-stones, ehaff-cutters, etc. Iron mills are 
of little value—soon out of order. We do our 
best to buy in the cheapest and sell in the 
@eerest. market and to evold intermediate 
profits, 

“Tam especially earefal to ascertain the 
correct weights of our animals by ecale and 
by slaughtering. Weighing machines would 
soon repay themselves on most farms and 
spare a great deal of victimizing; yet bow 
seldom we see them. An average animal 
slaughtered and sent to the dead-meat market 
would be an additional voucher of weight and 
price. Farmets who do not read the market 
papers or make acute inquiries get sadly vic- 
timized. I have been very much struck by the 
discrepant valuation put om. my beasts. by 
farmers who have visited me—to the extent 
often of fifteen to twenty per cent. 

“Bean and pea straw I take as much care of 
as hay or straw; keep it dry and ready for/cut- 
ting up through the chaff-cutter. It is very 
valuable food for our ewes. For our cattle 
we generally sofien it with hot water. It 
bhoeld mever go under fodt. The chaff-cutter 
is, in fact, with us one of the keys of the po- 
sition. In a dry summer an acre of podded 
green beans, passed through the chaff-cutter, 
gives abundance of food. With only six scres 
of permanent pasture and some other green 
and root crops, 1-manage.to keep 200 sheep 
aud a lot of cattle, and yet sell plenty of clover 
bay and straw. The straw makes paper and the 
clover gees to London. Také to the eutting- 
up and pulping principle and doaway with the 
roaming-at-large plan, abd you will be surprised 
by the economy of food. 

“One of the most important bases of my 
success: has been very deep cultivation after 
drainage; and yet, strange to say; for thirty 
years not a neighbor has followed my exam- 
ple, although they praise my crops. . When 
the land comes for roots I manure before 
Christmas, and follow the first deep furrow 
by four horses, partislly turning over a fur- 
row on the track of the best plow. When I first 


} commenced I broke up the hard-pan on the 


light land with six str pst yh nest Phine the 
first three. horses. 

then... Lnever could ei I x a Led 
abould deeply cnitivate his garden and should 
not chitifate hid farm. It isa great mistake. I 
am in hopes we shall see Fowler's steam plow 
witli the snbsoiler attached to and working 
‘under ft, 

“Tt may interest many to know that sixty- 
Ate aéres of landetéain plo (Bot cul dvated) 
_b¥ Fowler's t welv—horsé ’; ‘chopped 
prineipally ,with wheat and promise well. I 
am firmly convinced that agriculture must 
look to steam power as one of the moat {th- 
portant moans of iucressing Bai 
the pinching and screwing fu a uitare 
from the want of agriculturaltmprovémenta’ 

*T ach of Opinion’ tha€ root .cfops, especially 
when succulent and amply developed, are, if 
unmixed with drier products, improper food 
for stock, as they contain from eighty-eight to 
ninety per.cent. of water. ..I.never give roots 
to cattle or sheep unmixed with other foi, 
and then only in moderate’ quantities—eay 
thirty pounds for each bullock and a propor- 
tionate quantity for sheep. © 

“I cannot farmi profitably without maximum 
crops, and these can only be obtained on erdi- 
nary or poor land by maxitiittm supplies of 
manure. As the chéapedst waytd obtaih the 
beat manure is by stock-feeding, there ~ 
also be ample tenant éapital The of 
this: country is the balf a -end ‘Chree-quarter 
crops, which are unremunerative.” 

I a 


AN AMATEUR ON BEES. 


A Lapy, writing from om Philadelphia, gives the 
Country Gentleman the following interesting 
statement of the bright side of bee-keeping : 

“ About fouryears ago I got sixhives. I now 
— nineteen and lost but one late swarm'the 

Missa oe e mee two kinds of hives (not 
7 seen 


ine mg a Si mae Soe bene * 


en: box hive se 


erp tf 





large swarm. Teo tnst I bed troqea. ak li 
stroth hive this past season Slled 
maiiet alae Sei 


favoF 


twenty-five pounds), only I gave them sugar 
boiled in twice the quantity of water whenever 
the weather was mild. I also set pieces of 


boney tm j t 

ased Qiet act wc Wotfiy doen bytall [A 
pieces of comb in front of the hive, or hollow 
cells. I bave been giving my bees rye-meat 
these two or three weeks, for pollen, which 
sets the queen to laying. The young are faa" 
on pollen, which cannot be got until tie 
swamp willow begins to bud. Rye four 
shaken before each hive (a teaspoonful to each) 


is soon used a ye 
will be filled wilt uit- 
blossom honey rly polien. 


Ihave two apiaries—one facing south, the other 
east. A swarm from either side is placed op- 
posite to where it is taken. The bees facing 


casts bont three days before the of V 
I ten asks t dome time te 
Spirtt & y ® pérson ‘who 


served, day after day, ‘a large quantity of 

bees outside of one ef his hives, and, thinking 

a Were soxious for a pew. home, he gots 
ny Ad Disish shal tatefnlly \teanstorred : 

= toa hive close by, where they joyfally 

took possession and formed a new colony.’ If 

this is practicable, ; iT: wie i | tok 

similarly crowded, 

swarms have issued. It uty be turned to 

account. I would be obliged to Mr. ree | 

Ofsany exp rh 

on this nee Perhaps ‘some pty cesta 

in this line would favor ns wit 

which CO ihiracd seat 

ing the little care necessary for the mc in 


this thé useful ana.int 

Our one Fes seeni ie leaNend wike 
out bees. In winter they are left on their 
stands, sheltered bya sbed, with roof, back, 
and ends. Corn fodder.or hay i¢-packed about 
them, except in front, which is-left exposed, 80 
oer 0 bees ite know their own hives whea 


ny day)! A f nes this 
brs a redid Ande doors ida the #an 
melt the frost on the glass, leaving them open 


afew hourson m Wedd iw 

up and flew out, at Mid the kane bua the ore | 
given them, and it also served me as an inter- 
ésting and uséfal ners in bee 
culture should read some good book on the j 
subject. Mr. Langstroth’s I found easily 


understood and in language beautiful and re-: 
fined.” 


a Tr 
RURAL AND STATISTI AL. EME 


--s-It fs estimated that Western New York 
probably prodaces one-half of all the. applea 
raised in the United States. The annual pro; 
duct of several counties amount to half a mill- | 
lion barrels. The town of Lyons, Wayne 
County, last.fall sent 40,000 barrels to market, 
made into cider over 20,000 bushels, and dried 
2,000. This amount, with ‘those retained’ for 
home use, made the)crop for that place 
last year 50,000 barrels. oan were we ae 


last yearybat . when the 
stowed upon the crop is taken recto oe accoup ran fd 


were fully as profitable ag wh The principa; 
market varieties of W cig Hew Yor ie 
Baldwin, Greening, ae 

J possAt a recent meeting of the Doylestown 


(Pe) Farmers’ Club one of the members re- | 


ported from actual experience the cogs of raig 
ing oats in Bucks County to be as follows: 
Estimating the average value of farm-land in 
that section of country. to be $120 per aere; he 
had found the expense of producing a bushel 
of oats, including the interest om the land, 
when the yield is 80 bushels to the acre, to be 
25 cents per bushel. Ifthe yield per acre is 60 
bushels the cost of raising a bughel will be 30 
cents. A yield of 40 bushels to the acre will 
cost 42 cents per bushel and 30 bushels to the 
acre will cost 50 cents per bushel to raise. 


...-1t looks a little risky to immerse a grow- 
ing plant in water at 120° for thie purpose of rid- 
ding it of plant retin ita we 
have tried it, with the best results no 
damage to the plants. The water must brine 
convenient vessel, of sufficient depth, atid the 
plants simply immérsed and taken out as 
quickly as possible. Be sure that the water is 
no hotter than 120°. It is possibile that some 
very tender-leaved plants may not bear this 
treatment. — 


«-2. The Jndépendance Beige gives some eurl- 


ous statistics’ relative.to! the. consumption ,of | | 


wood in France. A large quantity of soft 
wood is used for making toys, and to give an 
idea of the magnitude of this trade it will be 











being ce much Istger, it ‘throws eut-@ very 
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en ne ae rere 
s) opth. The total number made anuual- 














“,-. MM be rabbit forms an 


of 
, | Sordi Gras Britain and trend In addition 


& large number imported from the 

vontis it is estimated there are annually 
gold for food 27,000,000 rabbits. The flesh is 
sold at an average rate of twelve cents, gold, 
per pound, which is fully a third less than the 


the chalerpodions of tb abd Bbc aioe 0 


the annual supply is estimated to be $7,875,000. 


vs+-Our growth of agricultural production 
bes more than kept pace with the growth of 
ee eee In 180 

population of the United States was 17,- 
069,453; in 1870 it was 38,558,371. The wheat 
grown in 1840 amounted to 48,111,175 bushels; 


in 1 vant , 745,626 bushels. Of 
the and territories— 
viz., 1/807,085, than 188,912,833 
acres are improved. 

Re Warsaw (Ky.) women have " 


ey 


See CH aoe 


exceed Soenieane cents per yard. And we 
further promise to observe a strict economy in 
all our household me An ce oy: gente | 


add py those delicate. ahs 
of 


the Pat Bee 
against the in- 


the + alone.” 
Asa sensible 
trotction Fig + ta bag ers of the Colorado 
any has furnished iilus- 
coated descriptions of the insect to all vessels 


sakes Pelecogerd ded naltinard tasty 


besought to- eile any fat specimen they 
sad bibdatb ie. 3G td 3} : CuMi 
-.--Give ot of the boys and girls some 


SyoRnd Staal for tacts 919 eoeppey im to 
take the best of care of them ; and don’t forget 








{who owns them when they come to be valu- 


able. The “ boy’s calf” that became “ father’s 
cow” Dam crushed the of many a 
farme?’s yon und made bfdrfong for a position 
bee a counter or before the mast. 


"1... Phpre; fad Pecenithy! ebia hit Tihs. 


Ireland, the lease of twenty-one acres 
c' on it, The lease 


Th dukpatde i tiie yearly rent is $160, 


and the lease sold for a premium of $2,500. 
Ireland, therefore, is not in 80 bed'a copdition 
as the agitators would make out. Jv this 
country very good land can be bought for the 
rent paid as above. 


«-.-The — at is a gpa 


> fore. aan 
saa | EROS 
} ‘@ plaster | Steal Will adhere to = 
foot of the sheep two or three ‘7% prevent- 


ing contact of ale and pentinn adtere wane for the 
production of the Cffecth) 5... iv 
git? -The ice poe 12,000,000 tons harvest- 
ed on the Hudson, estimated at half a venta 
pound, ts of more value by soy than 
the entire 


Pitched the’ wheet or the corncropa of 
State of New York. 


....By the census of 1870 the number of per- 


sons engaged in agritulture in this country 
was 5,151,767. 
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ERS IN PERUVIAN gg ey ure 
ire cued datteteatrs 
Baad to refer to us, 
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Nrw York, May 1878. 


ae 28,000 in: Use. 








The Best for Practical Purposes. 
SEVEN SIZES. For sale by Hardware Dealers geb- 
erally and by the Makers, . 


GRAHAM, EMLEN &:PASSMORE, 
631 Market &t.. Phila. 


lowa R.R. Land Co. 
| sia BR 888 Aspyr ie 


BETTER LANDS AT CHEAPER PRICES 











vufligiont to take one article slone—children’s: 
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PAINT UR HOUSE Wit 


National Mixed Paint.| 


1g Fete. he mate of Materials only, 
ot orp gn rae beat ol fd fashioned f 1-1 any other 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., an Barelay St., N. Y¥- 


Important to Owners of Houses! 
Read this and Show Your Neighbors! 


Paint your Houses with 
Paint, 


Miller Bros,’ ——s 














‘Pure White Lead, 
one Sra pom hdmi Se Se Linge 00st Paint ie beautit the market. gloss tog wal fast 
eaters £01 dings. All siber 
of 4 rs for M hich fo om on Lan baniied 
chemical 
sent free of 





ARE, Yoo aon TO oe 
USE 


Averill Chemical Paint. 


ate fro gunpract tha Snest residenses in ihe countey, with Sample Card of Colors 


oes CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
83 Burling Stip, New York, cr 139 fast River 6. Glavelend. 0. 
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ASBESTOS ROOFING, sz" 7" 






1 Merchants and Dealers, 


1 i een rt HW. c3 8] iat tang WY. 
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ae carpotinns 0 oughe, il pia wftngat valid nderaiaod tte si, 24a 
me mote cep these goods. SRE easy we can 
eee ieee aut oe 140 Lake ee m. a 
st Y DE R Ss) BELEBRATED ITTER ORDIAL, 
AFE, meee EST ~ Uore 
EBILITY, |. FEVER AND. AGUE, g ICK HEADACHE, 
IARRHG@A, |NDIGESTION, ICK STOMACH, 
YSENTERY, KIDNEY DISEASES, | LEEPLESSNESS, 
YSPEPSIA, LIVER COMPLAINTS, OUR STOMACH. 


For Sale by all Druggists, at $1 per Bottle. 


-nenaes gt. 7 vert 


H. 6. LEISENRING & C0. Sole. Proprietors, 


927 SANSOM ST., erenesenies Pa. 


THE: INDEP END ENT. 


| Good improved CITY PROPERTY, 









CHICAGO PLOW COMPANY, Chicago; M., 
ments, manufacture COLES GARDEN FLOW, i 





ments, manufacture COLE'S GARDEN PLOW, 


felons per gegoiea aime 














a warty or hess (A 


SIX HUNDRED AGRES 
Good Land 
’ Berkshire County, Mass. 


UNINCUMBERED, 
will be Sold at a Bargain for 


or will be Exchanged for 
Good Merchandise. 


Gaid Farm is Well Located, has a Latge 
Double House, 3 Barns and other Out-bulldings, 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land. Cute now 
aboat7S Tous of Hay and will Pasture 100 
| ena. .& Cattle, has a valuable Peat-Bed et 
| 60 Ares, and fe near Two Ratirends 


For farthér particulars Address 
FARMER, Box 2787, New York City. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


SWIVEL PLOW. 





wil ra eaaey Bente 
a MLE. 4 

diss circular Seontetion, veaty the lat of 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


HIGGANUM, CONN.,; 
as for Say at thet Agente 





in 
and worth, by apalysis, over $704) 


per one Price 
pocermees a= to ite valu 
Yale College, New Have eon bag whole, asco 
Rroadwas iee York 


HOISTIN MACHINERY. 


CRANE BROS. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


STEAM PUMPS. BOS 


INFALLIBLE- = 


Se 























asi eee N. ¥. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 








== |PINE TAR SOAP. 









Have been tested over thirty years; war- 
ranted in every respect. 

SEND FOR CIR 

J Er HOWABD & 

552 Broadway, Sew York. 






EE 
SEWING & KNITTING MACHINES 


FLORENCE 
Sewing Machine Co. 


Bh seen ssc, MASS., 


uce their pew and smenenes Ma- 
= fate those to Rowse \ w ere by is now no ezoncy 


diicements to ts GLU Bs or SINGH. EPOwOn. 


The Florence oe ualed eo simplicity, bea 

ase prence i unoquaicg for simplicity, boast 
ine with, a reversible feed and the only 

a — choice of sewing 








orence ce Bewing Machines have been used 
a in fam alles and sheps fer twel 

ears without requiring repairs, doing gee 
Werk all the time. 


HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of any—will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can he had at an additional expense of only 
$5, which can be worked with Jess 
exertion, by one feot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadle being only two inches— 
four to six being ordinarily required. 

Diploma awarded November, 1873— 
Medal awarded November, 1874, by the 
American Institute. 

Don’t buy a machine until you have seen 
it, Agents don’t try tosell any other 
machine. Its merits and price defy com 
petition. Send for samples and circulars, 


© BECKWITH S. M. CO., 
New York: 862 Broadway, 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 





MEDICAL 
CONSTANTINE’S 





For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 


rv to the mout 
a by Grocers and “Druasiets. 


IDNEY. end Slices De 


cially Diabet Urinary 
Gaswoiions, Dyspepsia, ‘Oonsti ps- 
tion, Liver Compiaints,and al) dis- 
eases requiring & laxative, diuretic, and tonic cured 
by using water from the BELOIT 10D0-MAG- 
NESIAN SPRINGS. Analysis by Prof. C F. 
Chandler, Columbia College. For further inform@ 
tion address IODO-MAGNESIAN SPRING O©O., 
Belott, Wis. 


DEFORMITIES 
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THE DYING BODY 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAWY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN. BESOLVENT, 


THE “CREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the Skin clear, the Byes 
bright,the Complexion smooth and transperent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustales, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant te teke and 
the dose is smail. 
it Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty all Chronic Disenses 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 





Lungs or Stemach, &kin or Be: 
Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Pe Onna ben Scrofula, Glandular Swelli 
Hacking Dry Conga. : Cancerous Affections, &yphilitic 
ing 0 


Complaints, B! the Lungs, Dys ja, Water 
Brash, Tic Doloreur, White 8 Swellinge. a umers, = 
cers, Skin avd Hip ey 

Female Complaints, Gout. ro ckets, Salt 


xheum, Bronchitis, Copsu mption. o/h Complaints, 
Ulcers in the Throat yuth, Tumors, Nodes in the 
Glands and other parts of the gzotem. Sore ieen 
Stromorous Discharges from the and the worst 
forms of Skin Diseases, Eruptions, Fever cores. = 
Head, ping Worm, Sult R ™, 


pr mi py 
der of Modern Chemisury,and @ few days’ use will 
prove to ow person using it for either of these forms 
ef disease iis potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 per bottle. 
R. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


WILL CURE MORE COM AND PREVENT 
THE SYST ae AGAINST. SUDDEN ATTACKS oF 
EPtDEM1 CONTAGIOUS DISBASES rH. 
ONE UN DIG pout KS _EXPEND 
OT OR MEDICAL A' 


AN a 
THE MOMENT TRADwEY 8 
APPLIED © ~On ARUN INFERN- 


ALLY RS OOOR DING’ TO > DIRE TD eee FRO. 
WHATEVER CAUSE, © 
IMPORTANT. - Mine Ay ~~ resid- 
age in —— sdistricta, where it is cmcale to 
ysician, RADWA 


the e phy Y’s 
READY RELIEF is yt le. It ean be used 





Bow: 
Stomach, Lun Liver Kidneys; or with Croup, in- 
sy, Fever angst ‘Nouralgia. Hi Patel 
Tic Doloreux, Toothac 


Pan Ul 
Cholera Morbus, or Dysentery ; or with 
or Brtises; or with Strains 


amps, O The’ 
application of RADWAY'S READY Kathir will 
gare 71 you of the worst of these complaints a ot 
Twenty drops in nent | K a tembles of water will 
UR 
con Re a Hea TACTIC Berg ¥ 
8 BEY, 00 Sai Bale WIND eS 


will} ent sickness or pains 
water vue s better than French Brandy or Bitters as 
stimu 
Bold by Bregstets. Price aay Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with Trengthens 
late, l ta. 
way's Pills, ts. for for the cure of ail disord ‘Stom- 
us 


Kidneys, Biadder, 


Dinscaces, Headache, ns 

ation, Dyspe iousness, Bilious Fever, In- 
mmation of the Bowels, and all i 
ments of the arranted to effect a 


Din canaet 
Fever and Dull Pain in the Head, Defici 
iration,. Yellowness of the Skin 
in the Ride, Chest, — and Sudden 


yision, Dots or 
oa, 
‘ushes 


D 
g¥stem from all the aboyenamed disord Price 
25 Gents per Box. SOLD BY DROGGISTS. 


nt “PALSE AND TRUE.” 

Bend one a he RADWA\ & CO,, No. 33 

Warrea ~ oi Yor! information wortk thou- 
sands will bé sent you. 





- AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars Free. Apply to 

soem Rae ane 

53 Mur Cornhill, Boston. 
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Orders by Mail. “| 2 


RULES FOR 4 A RE, Pate 
for Sam jense spouity 
See page 14 for a mnhy from parties 





PRING \JvERCOATS, |. 
Pring Uvercoats, 
Paine Uvercoats, 
Cire F616. 212. 

Survs 815, $15. 

$25. 
Sorrs '¥'sse. 35. 
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direct from us 
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To School ies, and fhurch Trustees: - 


SCHOOL OR CHURCH H FURNITURE . 


until you get Prices and 
SHERWOOD SCHOOL FURNITURE C0., 


tele” SCEL of the Cel 


vad State SCHOOL Chicane aH. 
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184 and 
BEN. J. BARTLETT, 
Architect, 
199 CLARK STREET, 
Chicago, Mi. ‘ 
Imake a specialty of 
Church 
AND 


School Designs. 


of Church and School 
Archite: etnies... .. ™ 





Landaus, 


tion, of 





provemen' 
Also a large variety, Slibest Guapsepatane 


rg tt at aq 


NEw fa DESIGN: 


sawatesien 


wih iein- 


HEARSES. 


ADDRESS 


CRANE, BREED & CO., 


683-715 W. Eighth street, Cincinpati. 0. 
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=) $15 SHOT GUN. * 


A double-barre 
ganted wrt Flank. Fou py 


A gun, Bar as Sas 





) MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 


t barrels e anda Dd a e000 


stam) 4 privilege $0.6 eres |: 
Dealars 28 Main at..Cincinnatl, Q, ”* 
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Amateur Workers in 
FANCY WOODS 


ot we folio’ and 
Woobs y for use: Me rags insane 
Cash rr sosompan orders. 34 


alnuty Mahogany, Ebony, 


Me tac kt ae pos Tad 





FIRE 1 sz FIRE! 
oe Your Buildings 
using DR. PIPER'S 


_FIME-PROOF COMPOUND. 


bb Aare Ber yond 


iyo prot af against the spread of fames, hespou- 
J. E LAWRENCE, 
146 Fitth Ave. Chicage, Til 


Your Own Printing 


Ons nanpeatener 










¥ rating, Bend twostampe fot full 
Pe frcury 2 docme 









Symptoms i ‘Ao,they-pain.ta-the sight 
the eyes, Dausea, debility, irregularity of | # 
» the bowels, and headache? If 80, your liver is wrong; aud to ' 
set it right and give tone and vigor to = me | 
Bhivg-needful is val 
TABRANTS SELTZER ‘APERIENT.” ee 
SULD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. —f 


-G@EO., Gi BURR, 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES: 
lar dylesand fabrics fo for all des tnd aif ocoupetons. 


order of the day, the 


| HOUSEHOLD 







THROAT AFFECTION, 
ble Lung Di is often the result, 


BROWN’S . 


BRONCHIAL TROCRES, 
Paes eee 


echaaeee success. 


soe, | SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


oe. | Bed before ainging. oF speaking, and. Teka x ihe 
ING to the and popularity of 
OB AIN ONLY the genuine 


coe | CROWNS — TROCHES, 


S ~— have thelr efficacy by 8 test of many 











SOOTHING SYRUP, 





for Childrem Teething. 


Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW'S BOOPTHING is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 
Nursesin the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the -feeble infant of one 
week old to the adult. I-corrects acidity of the 
Stomach, relievos wifid colic, Tegulates the bowels, 
nd gives rest, health, and comfort.to mother and 
child. ‘We believe itto be the Best and Surest Rem- 
edy in. the World tn.all cases of D¥AENIERY and 
DIARBHGA IN CHILDREN, whether it arises from 
Teething or from. any. other cause. Full directions 
for using will acoompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of CURTIS & PERKINS is on 
the outside wrapper. old uy all Modicige Dealers. 


BROWN’S 





Rheumatism, 

-}melgia, Gramps in tne 

Limbs or Stomach, Biiious 
Colic, Pain in the Back, 
Bowels, or Side, we would 
say: The HOUSEHOLD 
PANACEA and Fam. 
ily. Liniment is of all 
others the remedy you 
want for internal and ex- 
ternal use. It has cuted 
the above complaints in 
thousands of cases. There 
is no mistake about it. 


FAMILY 
a | LINIMENT, 3 =*==- 


PURELY VEGETABLE 
AND ‘ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
' . faxtinep BY , 
CURTIS & BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street New York. 


BROWN’S 
VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


OR worm f LOZENCES. 


LOOK PALE AnD’ SICK 
se Ren Oy gimelin Vee 


PANACEA 








CHILDREN 0) 
—_ no other 


BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara 
tions. Sold by all Druggists. 

25 Cents a Box. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH. 
To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

_ 1% Sweeten thé Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
Te ee ee Hard and Healthy, 


BROW N’S 
DE R ED SAPON ACEOUS 
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